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EGYPT. 


FTER the partial lifting of the veil covering the policy 
or no-policy of the Government in Egypt which took 
place last week, it has once more droppe 
on the subject of the Soudan and the substitution of Nvbar 
for CuERiF remain the chief positive acquisitions of informa- 
tion on the subject. It is not even known whether the 
retention of the Red Sea Littoral, if it was ever a question 
of doubt, has ceased to be one. The extraordinary rumour 
which announced the renewal of one of the most mis- 
chievous features of the Dual Control—the establishment in 
every public office of an Englishman and a Frenchman side 
by side to “prevent susceptibilities”; in other words, to 
burden the luckless Egyptian Administration with expen- 
sive and mutually obstructive functionaries—if not wholly 
confirmed, has not been authoritatively contradicted. The 
steps to be taken by the Egyptian Government to carry 
out the announced evacuation of Khartoum are quite un- 
certain, and the despatch of a high functionary to the Upper 
Nile has been alternately announced and denied. Some 
sanguine persons have even hinted that the sweeping 
retreat recommended by Sir Evetyn Barino’s proved fond- 
ness for that variety of military and political movement 
is still doubtful. But very little that is positive can be 
said to be known, and everything seems to show tbat the 
English Ministry, once more terrified at having done some- 
thing which has the appearance of decision, are once more 
seeking the relief of doing nothing at all. There is, indeed, 
no subject on which members of the Ministry seem to be 
so shy of acting, speaking, or even thinking with decision. 
Perhaps this shyness is not altogether unintelligible on 
the part of politicians who have bombarded a city in 
the name of peace, and occupied a large slice of a 
continent under cover of protests against the exten- 
sion of the English Empire. But that is not the present 
point. That Ministers either have nothing definite to say 
about Egypt, or are afraid to say it, may be seen clearly 
enough from Mr. Caampertatn’s Newcastle speeches. To 
do Mr. CuamBerain that justice which it is a pleasure for 
all but Radicals to do to opponents, he is not usually given 
to cant or to vagueness of speech, and (for a Radical) he is 
not by any means a member of the Peace-and-Retirement 
party. It would appear that he chiefly objects to the ex- 
tension of the Empire when that extension is the work 
of Tories. This being the case, and remembering Mr. 
CuAMBERLAIN’S fashions of speech about such subjects as the 
House of Lords, or the presence of members of the Royal 
Family at popular gatherings, or the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in encouraging the Land League, a guileless student of 
lities might have turned to Mr. Cuamper.ain this week 
in the hope of hearing what the Government really proposes 
to do with Egypt, and something likea defence of the pro- 
posal. Great would have been that guileless one’s disappoint- 
ment. Mr, Caamperatn’s contribution to the Egyptian 
problem is confined to a eulogy on the blessings of self- 
government, which would have been equally appropriate 
or inappropriate to any lips, any time, any place, and any 
circumstances, 

In one quarter, however, there are some symptoms which 
may be called relatively cheering. Disgraceful as has been 
the conduct of the Egyptian, and still more of the English, 
Government in regard to Baker Pasna’s relief expedition, 
imbecile as was the delay in sending it out and the insutti- 
ciency of its scale and equipment, no one who knew 
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anything of its commander could give ps Fn hope for 
it. If the thing was difficult, Baker Pasna would 
do it at once; if it was impossible, he, if anybody, was 
likely to make it possible. It would appear that, with 
the help of Admiral Sir Witt1am Hewett, an officer no less 
able and energetic than himself, Baker Pasma has actually 
got the scanty, motley, dispirited, and ill-supplied body of 
men under his control into something like shape, and that 
the relief of Sinkat and Tokha is ceising to be hopeless. 
By arranging with Abyssinia, the difficulties of reaching 
the Nile have been reduced to a minimum, and by working 
partly on the eupidity and partly on the fanaticism of the 
tribes between the river and the coast, there appears to be 
some chance of subduing, or at least coping with, the re- 
bellion in the Eastern, as distinguished from the Western, 
Soudan. That, had vigour been shown either at Cairo or 
in London, this might have been done long ago is quite 
certain ; that, even as it is, the means at the disposal of the 
Admiral and the General are disgracefully inadequate is 
true likewise. The very measures which Baker Pasna is 
taking are, as will be shown presently, imperilled and to 
a certain extent defeated by the still-maintained de- 
termination to abandon the provinces which have been 
partially civilized at the cost of so much blood and treasure. 
But still there is, at any rate in this corner of Egypt, the 
pleasant spectacle of an Englishman who knows what he 
has to do, has the most unflinching intention of doing it, 
and is leaving no stone unturned in the process of getting 
it done. Baker Passa is unfortunately not an English 
officer in name; it is fortunate if there are no English 
officers in whose hands the honour of England is less safe 
than in his. 

But it must be evident to all but the most thoughtless 
that the very plans which, with the sanction and co-opera- 
tion of Admiral Hewerr, who is an English officer, he has 
adopted, imply, and that the carrying out of these plans 
will more and more imply,a modification of the mere helter- 
skelter scuttling recommended by Sir Evetyy Bariye. Tho 
object of the Abyssinians, and the only price at which 
their co-operation can be expected or reasonably demanded, 
is that their frontier shall be safe not only from 
Egyptian misconduct, but from barbarian anarchy. It 
is unpossible for General Baker to guarantee, as he is 
said to’ have guaranteed, that the line from Massowah to 
Kassala shall be rendered perfectly secure if Kassala and 
other posts in the interior are to be given up. In the same 
way the relinquishment of Sennaar and the Blue River to 
anarchy, or a militant Mahommedan Government under the 
ManpI, is anything but likely to conciliate King Joun and 
his subjects. The practical difficulties in the way of 
evacuating Khartoum are so t that some sanguine 
persons hold them likely to be, after all, the salvation of the 
Soudan ; and the more the project of abandonment is con- 
sidered, the less does it recommend itself, not merely to 
those who are described by Mr. Caamprruarn and Herr 
Kart Burxp as annexationists. The possibility, to say no 
more, of other European nations putting in for the salvage 
of the Soudan (a possibility as to which there are some 
significant facts) may be disdained by partisans of the 
Government. But there is another matter to be con- 
sidered, which is more in their way. General Gorpon 
is going out to the Congo with the practical sanction 
of the English Government, which has to everybody's 
satisfaction relaxed in his favour the rules of the service. 


The scheme on which he is going is a peculiar one, 
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for it is avowedly neither an exploring expedition, nor 
a commercial expedition, nor a missionary expedition. 
General Gorpon is going out to fight—to pursue his 
favourite and more than once successful plan of arming 
slaves against slave-dealers. No opinion is here offered as 
to the advisableness of this proceeding. But when an 
English officer is practically lent for such a purpose, it must 
be assumed that the Government lending him wishes well to 
that purpose. Now General Gorpon’s campaign against the 
Niam-Niam, the great man-hunting and slave-trading people 
of Central Africa, will be carried on in what may be called 
for those regions the neighbourhood of the Egyptian pro- 
vinces which it is proposed to abandon. The nearest outpost 
of civilization to the Niam-Niam is the Egyptian province 
of Bahr-el-Ghazal. This the latest news declare to be still 
held, though the Governor, who has but a few hundred 
troops at his disposal, has asked for reinforcements, which 
he is extremely unlikely to receive just at present. Now, 
if Bahr-el-Ghazal and the so-called Equatorial Provinces 
(which are reported quiet) are given up finally—and they 
must be given up if Khartoum, the gate of both, is not held 
—all chance of establishing connexion between the Egyptian 
provinces on the Nile and General Gorpon’s new militant 
anti-slavery operations on the Congo vanishes. At the 
moment when one stronghold of the slave trade is being 
attacked another, and an even larger and more important 
one, which has been conquered, is being relinquished. It has 
been said that no opinion is offered in this place on the ex- 
pediency of anti-slave-trade crusades. But the fact is that 
they commend themselves to a large number of persons in 
England who are not usually very anxious for the extension 
of the Empire as an empire, and that, therefore, when their 
interest happens to coincide with the Imperial interest, two 
classes of politicians who do not often work together may do 
so. The point for which they should at present work is the 
retention by Egypt of Khartoum. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON MERCHANT SHIPPING. 


wiser among Mr. JoserH CHAMBERLAIN’s friends 
must surely wish that his oratory would be strictly 
limited to unfriendly audiences of competent critics. The 
knowledge tiiat he is addressing people who would resent 
jibes and laugh at claptrap has a most wholesome effect on 
the Radical leader. The agitator disappears in temporary 
eclipse, and the Presipent of the Boarp of TrapE comes 
forward a picture of courtesy and fairness of mind. It was 
in this more benign aspect that Mr. CuamBeriain showed 
himself to his hosts at the County Hotel, Newcastle, on 
Wednesday. He had to speak to the representatives 
of the merchant shipping interest, and he had to do it 
with the knowledge that his statements would be listened 
to by men who were perfectly qualified to criticize them, 
and who would have no scruple in contradicting him. 
Accordingly Mr. Cuampertain delivered a long speech 
on the shipping trade, which does him considerable credit. 
Some of the praise deserved by the speech should be 
given to the audience, which pulled the speaker up very 
short when he showed a tendency to orate like what he 
was careful to assert he is not,a mere Radical agitator. 
Mr. CuaMBerLan profited by these hints, and for the most 
art he avoided sweeping assertions and mere invective. If 

e had adopted the same tone when he first began to deal 
with the shipping question, he would have been under no 
necessity to explain at Newcastle that he had never sus- 
pected the majority of shipowners of sending their vessels 
out in an unseaworthy state. The Prestpent of the Boarp 
of TrabDE is surprised that anybody should suppose him 
capable of so rash an assertion. The shipowners have prob- 
ably not forgotten how Mr. Cmampertarn scolded the 
deputation from Liverpool, and they have doubtless read 
the Memorandum of the Board of Trade. As they listened 
to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s expostulations they may have recalled 
these things to mind, and laughed a little at the knowing 
innocence of so experienced a gentleman. On the whole, 
however, they probably came to the conclusion that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN is an excellent President of the Board of 
Trade when he is firmly squeezed. 

Now that he has been brought to treat the question 
with some degree of moderation there is a fair chance that 
Mr, CHaMBERLaIN’s new Merchant Shipping Bill may prove 
not only innocent, but useful. He is still resolved to in- 


_ Clade a great deal in it which will be vigorously opposed in 


the House of Commons. The clauses to provide against 
over-insurance will certainly be severely criticized, however 
carefully they may be drawn. It will be by no means easy 
to deal with this question without running a serious risk of 
doing more harm than good. Nobody denies that a certain 
number of ships are sent to sea in a bad state, and so 
heavily insured that their loss would bring a consider- 
able profit to the owner. Under these conditions it is 
manifestly his interest that the vessel should be lost, 
and a very wicked man may deliberately neglect her. The 
vast majority of shipowners would readily acknowledge 
that offenders of this kind should be severely punished ; 
but a gross injustice would be committed if the whole 
class were to be punished at the same time and with 
equal severity for the offences of a small minority. But 
unless Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s Bill is drawn up with more than 
human skill, that is what will probably happen. If, with 
the object of giving the owner a substantial pecuniary in- 
terest in the safety of the ship, he is not to be allowed to 
insure her to her full value, the whole body will be com- 
pelled by law to run risks such as are imposed on no other 
industry, and that in the face of the fact that no other is 
so liable to accidents. Mr. CuamBertain took no notice of 
the strongest argument against the existence of a very ex- 
tended practice of over-insuring. Heavy insurances entail 
the payment of high premiums, and impose great risks 
on the underwriters. It can scarcely be supposed that the 
lower kind of owners can afford to pay the large sums 
required under the system of excessive insurance, and it is 
still less likely that the underwriters would make a practice 
of assuming crushing responsibilities. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made the most of a rather hasty con- 
cession on the part of the deputation of Liverpool ship- 
owners, who agreed that a well-built and properly-fitted 
vessel ought never to founder. He not unnaturally perhaps 
considered himself justified by this statement of fully-qualified 
witnesses to assert that every ship which does founder is 
unseaworthy to the knowledge of the owner. Neither the 
words of the Liverpool deputation, nor the figures of Mr. 
Dawson’s pamphlet, which Mr. CHamBertarn also quoted, 
bear out this opinion. It is too probable that the modern 
iron steamer is not, on the whole, so fit to bear the heavy 
work of cargo-carrying at sea as the old wooden sailing 
craft, but no part of the blame for that can fairly be thrown 
on the owners. It is, besides, absurd to say that a well- 
fitted ship cannot founder. An iron steamer at least can 
be reduced to a sinking state in a few minutes by a wrong 
order from the officer in charge, or a blunder on the part of 
the man at the wheel which results in causing her to be 
pooped. The extension of the Employers’ Liability Act to 
shipowners will also certainly meet considerable opposition. 
At present the state of the law bears hard on the sailor 
who may be thrown in a state of destitution on the 
hands of an English Consular officer in some foreign 
country, and has to be sent home in the most incon- 
venient way, and with a minimum of clothes supplied at 
the public expense. There can also be no doubt that 
great hardship is at times caused to the wives and families 
of men who are lost at sea. But it may be questioned how 
far either the men or their families would gain by an ex- 
tension of the Employers’ Liability Act to shipowners. 
The owner could only be made responsible when the wreck 
of the ship could be distinctly traced to the negligence 
of the captain. When a ship sails and is never heard 
of again, who shall decide that she was lost by negligence ? 
If the owner is to be made responsible for the families of 
the men whenever a ship is lost, his business will have a 
burden thrown on it such as is borne by no other in this 
country. The parallel which Mr. Cuampertarn drew 
between the shipowner and the mineowner is not exactly 
complete. The owner of a coal mine has it always in 
one spot, and can look after it himself if he pleases. 
The owner of a ship has to part with the direct 
control over his property for months together. There 
can be no doubt that more might and should be done 
for the men who are rendered destitute by shipwreck, and 
for the families of such as have lost their lives at sea; but 
it is not very obvious how the promised Bill will give re- 
spectable shipowners better reasons for being careful in the 
choice of their masters than they are at present. As for 
the more reckless traders—the one-ship Companies, which 
are responsible for most of the mischief—something more 
than liability to pay . s in case of wreck will be needed 
to keep them in order. something will have to take 
the form of an efficient machinery to stop unseaworthy 
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ships from leaving port, and to punish the people who use 
them as a means of making profit. 

This machinery Mr. CuaMBERLAIN proposes to supply in 
the form of a Court, to be formed of one representative of the 
Board of Trade and one delegate of the shipowners in each 
port. When both agree their verdict will be without appeal, 
butin case of disagreement either party can refer the question 
to a superior Commission. With superfluous good-nature, 
Mr. CuamBervaln informed his hearers that if they did not 
like his plan, they might refuse to accept it. In that case 
he would withdraw it at once. The offer might be made 
with perfect safety, since few shipowners are likely to prefer 
the present cumbrous and slow system of Board of 
Trade inspection to that by Mr. CHamper- 
cain. It is early to decide finally on the pro- 
bable merits of this promised Court of First Instance, 
and it may be taken for granted that more than one will 
have to be established in some ports ; but, on the whole, it 
looks as if it ought to work rapidly and without friction or 
red-tape. The new Merchant Shipping Bill is to be re- 
ferred to the lucky Grand Committee on Trade, which will 
have another opportunity to show how well it can deal with 
a business measure. It will have the experience of the 
past Session to guide it, and the warning example of the 
fate of the Bankruptcy Act, which is already in working 
order, and is already accused of confounding existing con- 
fusion, to keep it in a modest frame of mind as to the 
probable good to be obtained by its exertions. 


SPAIN. - 


tee defeat of the Spanish Ministry is decisive ; but it 
is not yet certain whether the Moderate Liberals or 
the Conservatives will reap the fruits of victory. Seior 
Canovas DEL CastiLLo and Sefior SacasTa wound up the 
debate in elaborate speeches after the rupture between the 
Ministry and the majority of his hearers had been fully 
disclosed. It is to be regretted that the Conservative 
leader should have professed his readiness to accept in 
certain contingencies either universal suffrage or the im- 
practicable Constitution of 1869; but possibly admissions 
which appear'to be dangerous may have been limited by the 
context of his speech. Unless a coalition takes place 
between Canovas DEL CasTILLo and Sacasta, it may, after 
all, be necessary for the Kine to try a dissolution. The 
Republicans seem not to have acquired additional strength, 
notwithstanding the internal differences of the supporters 
of the dynasty. From the beginning of the confused 
debate which has occupied so many days, the speech of 
the greatest Republican orator has been expected with in- 
terested curiosity. The disappointment which seems to 
have ensued was not caused by any failure of rhetorical 
volubility or force. Sefior Castetar has long been con- 
sidered by his countrymen, and by some foreigners who 
have heard him, the greatest speaker of his time and 
country. In fluency and readiness he is not even surpassed 
by Mr. Grapstone; and Spanish taste approves’ of senti- 
mental and imaginative decorations which would scarcely 
be tolerated in the House of Commons. Expositions of the 
inherent superiority to other nations of the country to which 
an orator happens to belong would possibly shock the modesty, 
as it would certainly jar against the business-like instincts, of 
an English assembly. The Spanish Parliament has been en- 
gaged in discussing a motion which is nearly equivalent to a 
vote of confidence in the Government. It is not surprising 
that the debate should have extended beyond ordinary limits ; 
but it could perhaps scarcely have been expected to include 
an exposition of the inherent pre-eminence of the -Latin 
races. It is not stated whether Sefior, Casreuar con- 
descended to such trifles as the question whether the pay of. 
the army should be increased, or to compare the personal 
ciaims of different candidates for the office of. Prime 
Minister. It would appear that the Republican party, as 
far as it is represented by Sefior CasTELar, is not disposed 
to acquiesce in the continuance of the Monarchy. Some 
members of the party have professed to tolerate a mode of 
government which they theoretically disapprove as long as 
the national institutions were otherwise democratic.. It is 
to be regretted that one of the most eminent Republican 
leaders should think another revolution indispensable, 
Sefior CasteLar, though he has recently compromised 
himself in the estimation of Englishmen by his wanton 
apology for Irish assassination, has always been deemed 
an honest. politician. An extravagantly copious writer 


and speaker necessarily makes many mistakes; to cool 
observers of political matters, a passionate devotion to the 
name of a Republic seems unintelligible and absurd; but 
it is known that Continental Republicans are often fanatics ; 
and CasTe.ar had before his late escapade in the matter of 
Ireland never professed the Jacobinical creed. On the only 
occasion of his active interference in politics, he earned just 
credit by his patriotic repudiation of all the professions and 
theories of his life. Having by a strange series of events 
become the chief of a Republic which was rapidly tending 
to anarchy, the celebrated orator at once suppressed Parlia- 
mentary discussion, and ruled the country for some months 
as a self-appointed dictator. It was unfortunate that con- 
scientious scruples induced him after a time to revive an 
incapable Legislature, which was consequently soon after- 
wards, to the universal satisfaction, turned out of doors by 
an honest general officer at the head of two or three 
regiments. Since that time Seior Casretar has) been 
content to maintain his former principles without seeking 
to precipitate violent change. From the condensed account 
of his recent speech, it is difficult to judge whether he 
thinks that the time is come for a renewed attempt to 
establish the Republic. Some part of his invective seems 
to have been personally directed against the Kina, and his 
prejudice against monarchy tempted him to commit the 
gross impropriety of attacking the German Emperor. 

It is difficult to believe that the most ‘rhetorical of 
theorists seriously wishes to found a policy on lingual 
or ethnological relations. It is certain that Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, and, it may be added, Roumanians, all derive their 
language from the Roman conquerors of their respective 
countries. In Spain and France the original dialects have 
disappeared, except as far as they are traced in the current 
language by sagacious philologists. The Italians, having 
no barbarous speech to be exterminated, may most pro- 

ly be designated as the inheritors of the Latin name. 

e blue blood of which Spaniards were-once proud flowed 
in the veins, not of Romans, but of Goths; but it is 
true that the Northern tribes failed to change the lan- 
guage of their subjects. It is enough for an orator to record 
points of likeness, and to overlook divisions and discre- 
— In a certain sense the modified Latin tongue may 

considered a bond of union ; and perhaps some Spaniards 
may be gratified by the arbitrary assertion, not only that 
the Latin race is not only superior to other Europeans, but 
that it ought to be allied against Teutons, Scandinavians, 
and other alien populations. Nearly twenty years have 
passed since a political projector, not less ingenious than 
Sefior CasTeLar, used precisely the same assumptions anil 
arguments for the suppression of a Republic.and the substi- 
tution of an Empire. Naro.ron IIL., amongst other reasons 
for making an Austrian Archduke Emperor of Mexico, de- 
clared that the institutions which then prevailed in France 
were suitable to the political wants of the Latin race. The 
Indians, who form nine-tenths of the population of Mexico, 
were to become subjects of an Emperor, on no other ground 
than that those among them who had acquired any civilized 
language understood or spoke a dialect of Spanish, whicl:, 
again, was a dialect of Latin. Flourishes of this kind, a~ 
far as they have any meaning, may be reduced to the pro- 

ition that France ought to be preferred to Germany, 
use it is at present a democratic Republic. It is true 
that in Spain and in Italy an ancient dynasty is still seated 
on the throne; but Republicans hope that the nation which 
in its own judgment is the head of the Latin race will have 
sufficient influence to transfer its own institutions to the 
allies whom Frenchmen are sufficiently ready to regard as 
dependents. It is in the hope of such a change that the 
glorification of the Latin race is employed as a mode of pro- 
moting a Republic. 

At some point of his declamation it seems to have occurred 
to Sefior Casretar that, if the Latin races were to form 
a cluster of allied Republics,. their Teutonic neighbours 
would be entitled or bound to enter into a hostile league 
of their own. English is a Low German language, 
and, according to the linguistic scheme of polities, the Eug- 
lish nation is naturally united by a permanent alliance with 
the German Empire. Sejior Casre.ar, having as little 

nd of quarrel with Germany as with England, wishes 
to confine his hostility to one of the two kindred Powers. 
According to his doctrine, England and America ought to 
help to keep Germany in check, though in both countries a 
Teutonic language is universally spoken. There is little 
satisfaction in criticizing capricious rodomontade. Probably 
Sefior CasTeLak may have had a definite purpose, and 
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he may have been understood by his audience. Through 
a cloud of words it is possible to discern a censure on the 
policy of the late Government, and especially on its share 
in the Kine’s visit to Germany. The Marquis of La Vrca 
pE ArmMijyo, who, as Foreign Minister, was officially 
responsible for the journey, replied to some of Seior 
CasTELak’s attacks, in accordance with the fact, that the 
honorary colonelcy of the celebrated Uhlan regiment was 
selected only because there happened to be no other 
vacancy. Neither the Kixe nor his Minister intended to 
offer any slight to France ; but in party contests it is usual, 
and perhaps not unjust, to impute to opponents the un- 
foreseen consequences as well as the deliberate purpose of 
their acts. 
Nothing can be further from the thoughts of any political 
rty in England than to take part in any Latin or anti- 
tin combination. The only English interest which is 
likely to be affected by the Ministerial or Parliamentary 
contest in Spain is of a prosaic and practical nature. The 
commercial convention which had been provisionally con- 
cluded with Sefior Gomez has since been disapproved by a 
narrow majority in the Council of State. The arguments for 
and against the measure were probably confined to a 
comparison of political forces, and the decision of the 
Council, which is a strictly consultative body, is principally 
important as it indicates the comparative strength of par- 
ties. It seems that the Fusionists or followers of Sacasta 
control the Council of State; and it is, therefore, inferred 
that the policy of the late Foreign Minister will be revived 
now that the present Government is defeated. The Marquis 
of La Vrca DE Arm1o, whatever may be his leanings toward 
Germany or France, or the Latin races, was always opposed 
to the extension of commercial intercourse with England. 
His return to power would undoubtedly be fatal to the Con- 
vention. It is possible that the result of the present party 
contest may be affected by the apparently irrelevant issue of 
favoured-nation treatment and of the alcoholic standard. 
The Catalonians care more fer the exclusion of English 
goods than for the Latin races ; while the wine-growers are, 
with good reason, anxious to facilitate the exportation of 
their produce. A certain number of votes given on eco- 
nomic grounds may perhaps derange the calculations of 
y rs. At this distance it is impossible to judge 
whether the wine-growers or the manufacturers possess 
greater Parliamentary strength. It is true that the opinion 
of the Council of State is. not binding on the Cortes; but 
there is some reason to fear that the same party predomi- 
nates in both bodies. 


MINISTERS AND OPPOSITION. 


OME important speeches have been delivered during 
the past week ; and it is observable that, on the whole, 
those delivered by the leaders of the Opposition have a very 
decided advantage, one much greater than in recent tourna- 
ments of the kind. It is true that only one Minister of the 
first rank, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, has spoken against the leaders 
of the Opposition in both Houses. For Sir Cuartes Ditxg, 
who seems to have passed a singularly uncomfortable 
evening on Thursday in trying to gloss into decency the 
utterances of Mr. Tuorotp Rocrers and Mr. Josepn 
ArcH, can hardly be counted. But the difference referred 
to is not in mere number of guns or weight of metal ; 
it is in the spirit, aim, and rapidity of the firing. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, at Newcastle, had all the advantage of sym- 
pathetic audiences (save on one occasion, when he did not 
talk politics); and the world has been informed that he 
came specially to receive, and did receive, the condolences 
and consolations of his party on the attacks which wicked 
men have lately been making on him. This should have 
been encouraging. But, whereas Mr. CHAMBERLAIN at his 
last appearance in public was, and was acknowledged to be, 
emphatically cock-a-hoop, he was on Tuesday and Wednesday 
not cock-a-hoop at all. He told a legend about a little boy 
and a bogie and a jam-pot in reference to the Caucus, or 
the mob, or something of that kind, from which it appears 
that, instead of the Caucus or the mob eating up the Tories, 
the Tories are going to eat up the Caucus. It may be 
imagined that, if any one quarrels with the moral of this 
npologue, it will not be persons of the Tory faith. Mr. 
(CMAMBERLAIN tried, and with conspicuous ill success, 
to prove that the cry for reform is anything but 
the result of a feeling on the part of Ministers that 
t.ey must strengthen themselves before a new election, 


and of a knowledge on their part that the existence 
of Mr. CuamBer.arn’s favourite instrument enables them 
to simulate at pleasure the national demand which does 
not exist. About Egypt, about Ireland, even about the 
House of Lords, with a view to the presence of a Whig 
noble of rather doubtful allegiance, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
was, as nearly as it is possible for him to be, apolo- 
getic. With this attitude, considering its rather unusual 
seemliness, it would be ungracious to quarrel. When 
Mr. CHamBertain (softened it would appear by a short. 
excursus on the cultivation and decorative use of flowers. 
in which he indulged) asks Tories seriously whether he, 
Mr. CuamBer.arn, is not an Englishman, it is certain 
that he is on the right track. For, if Mr. CuamBerLain 
will remember that he is an Englishman (which in common 
with his colleagues he seems to have forgotten on several 
occasions), he may depend upon it that a good deal of the 
criticism with which he has been met will be spared him in 
future, both by Tories and by other persons. And if in his. 
turn he will remember that his antagonists, even if for their 
sins they happen to be dukes or royalists, are Englishmen 
also, a still further step will be made towards a state of re- 
conciliation and general friendliness which it is delightful 
to contemplate. 


It would appear that Mr. Cuampertaty’s chief adver- 
saries are not in an equally conciliatory frame of mind, and 
the contrast is perhaps instructive. Ministers have the open- 
ing of Parliament before them, and, despite the loud declara- 
tions of their own unanimity with which they indulge the 
werld, and the louder declaration of the unanimity of the 
country with whichsome of their followers respond, they know 
perfectly well that the opening of Parliament means a very 
difficult business. Lord Sa.issury put their difficulties at. 
Dorchester with a frankness and a precision which militant. 
politicians are not accustomed to use unless they are pretty 
sure of their ground; and Sir Srarrorp Norrncore and 
Mr. Gipson, a little further west, simultaneously showed 
that the Opposition has at last perfectly grasped the situa- 
tion, and is clearly determined to make the most of it. 
It is of course impossible for any one to say what will 
happen in the most mechanically-elected and the most. 
mechanically-drilled Parliament that England has yet seen. 
But, in the first place, and as a general thing, it may be 
said that a Minister who deliberately proposes to carry a 
Franchise Reform Bill on the great scale, a Redistribution 
Bill, and a Bill for revolutionizing the municipal affairs of 
the capital, to mention nothing else, in the fifth and follow- 
ing Sessions of a Parliament undertakes what he is very 
unlikely to perform. And this conclusion is certainly not. 
weakened by the consideration of the icular circum- 
stances of the case in regard to the Reform Bill itself. 
There is, in the first place, the question of enfranchisement. 
with redistribution or enfranchisement before redistribution. 
It is assumed that the Caucus and the Radical newspapers 
will threaten, or have threatened, the majority into ac- 
quiescence with the plan which the Government, for obvious 
reasons, prefers; but this is perhaps a little premature. 
Secondly, there is the Irish difficulty. If Ireland is not. 
included, the Government will meet with determined oppo- 
sition from the Irish members and the extreme Radicals. 
If Ireland is included, the Bill will seem madness to that. 
considerable minority in the country which does not take 
its criteria of political sanity simply from Mr. Guapstone’s. 
convenience. In the background there is the difficulty 
involved in the almost public threat of the Ministry, 
in case the Bill be rejected in the Upper House, to defy 
constitutional practice and refuse to go to the country. 
These three main difficulties are partly divisible into, 
and partly can be supplemented by, others, too nume- 
rous to mention, but perfectly discernible by any one 
who is familiar with the temper and the history ot 
English Parliaments. The confidence of the Radicak 
party, on the other hand, is founded on two things only. 
It is thought possible to browbeat or pester members into 
voting for a measure which probably not two hundred men 
in Parliament think to be really called for, and it is believed 
that Mr. Guapstone’s headstrong belief in himself, and his 
colleagues’ conviction that without him they cannot hope to 
retain or regain power, will encourage the Ministry to set 
precedent and decency at defiance in any way necessary to 
hustle the Bill through. On the other hand, no writer 
or speaker on the Liberal side has attempted with the 
smallest success to show that any change in the clectorate 
or the distribution of seats has been made necessary by the 
tenor of recent legislation, by the character of Parliament, 
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or by the urgent demand of the persons and places now 
said to be unrepresented. 

In face of this signal failure it is, to say the least, idle to 
taunt Conservatives, and Liberals who are willing to rest 
and be thankful, with neglect to answer a case which has 
never been put. There appears to bea belief in the Radical 
mind that persons of the two persuasions just mentioned 
are in some way afraid to state their real views on the 
subject. What reason there may be for that persuasion 
certainly does not appear. No reasonable Conservative 
or Liberal of the old type would hesitate to say frankly 
that he considered an enlargement of the franchise at the 
present time an evil per se. When this is stated, the 
usual reply is either the stale phrase about trusting the 
people—a phrase vaguely suggestive of a political confidence 
trick of a new kind—or else Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s somewhat 
newer defence that the Radicals are the real saviours of 
society. That description is not one of such a history that 
Liberals proper or Tories should grudge it to Mr. CuamBer- 
Lan and his party. And it may probably suggest that 
saviours of society usually prepare their salvation by the 
employment of another class of persons—the tools who bring 
about the state of disorder from which the saviours save. 
There is, moreover, one other curious fallacy which has 
been repeated constantly of late. The opponents of reform 
have been told over and over again that they have 
opposed it twice before and have been shown to be wrong 
each time. This calm assurance that what has happened 
necessarily ought to have happened is a little peculiar in 
Radicals. Of course no opponent of Reform would fora 
moment admit that the results of 1832 or of 1867 prove 
him wrong. He would say that the circumstances in the 
first case were entirely different, and that the history of the 
second distinctly proves that both in home and foreign 
policy an enlarged electorate is dangerous to the best 
interests of the country. It is in this conviction much 
more than in any party feeling —which indeed does not 
apply to Liberal opponents of Reform at ail—that the 
strength of the Opposition consists. And it is this feeling 
which justifies them fully in using any constitutional 
means whatever in defeating, delaying, or modifying the 
measure. It is said that it must be some day. A 
man must die some day; but he need not on that account 
take poison to-morrow, or hold out his throat without a 
struggle to the knife of the first comer of homicidal ten- 
dencies. 


FRANCE AND CHINA. 


7 French operations in Tonquin are progressing very 
slowly indeed ; but there are signs that they are at last 
beginning to approach a decisive crisis. Up to the present 
the various events of the campaign have been curiously 
barren of results. The capture of Sontay led, apparently, to 
nothing, or next to nothing. Certain Parisian newspapers 
were excited by the victory, and began to speculate on 
schemes of conquest of the most ambitious kind. It was 
proposed on all sides to bring China to a proper frame of 
mind by seizing some island on its coast. e whole busi- 
ness seemed so simple to literary gentlemen in Paris that 
they talked as if the only difficulty to be encountered was 
the difficulty of choice. Within the last fortnight there has 
been a marked change in the tone of the French press. The 
threats, like the victories of Admiral Courset, have led to 
nothing. It is possible that the Manp1, who has given 
us such an opportune and convincing demonstration of 
the necessity of an English occupation of Egypt, has also 
been so good as to postpone trouble in the Far East. 
The chance of restoring the Dual Control has seemed 
so well worth following up that the attention of France 
has been temporarily drawn off from Tonquin. It is 
also permissible to suppose that the more pacific tone of 
the Parisian press was at least partly due to the prompt 
discovery that China was not indi to accept the 
threatened challenge. Although, ing to the Marquess 
Tsenc, the Government at Pekin was unable to take 
Admiral Courset’s word for what had happened at Sontay, 
and was compelled by etiquette to wait for the reports of 
its own agents, it has shown no such scepticism or respect 
for forms and ceremonies when a French occupation of 
Formosa or Hainan was talked of. Garrisons have, it is 
said, been despatched to these places, and the coast towns 
are being put in a state of defence. The eight thousand 
men sent to Hainan are probably not disciplined in any 
serious sense of the word, but they are qouetied with good 


rifles, and would be quite as formidable as the Black Flags, 
whom the French have not found by any means easy to 
beat. At the same time the Chinese Government is re- 
ported to be taking active measures to fortify its coast. 
The approach to the Bogue forts is being blocked up, 
and other steps of the same nature are being taken in 
other places. All these precautions show that the Chinese 
Government has no confidence in its power to limit the 
war to Tonquin when it has once begun, and also that it 
is fully aware of the serious character of a struggle with 
France. If French interests were likely to be seriously 
injured by a war with China, these measures might have 
the effect of permanently preserving peace. That is, how- 
ever, very far from being the case. The French trade with 
China is insignificant ; and if war does really break out, the 
main loss will fall upon a third party. If, therefore, M. 
Ferry’s Ministry is resolved on an active colonial policy of 
some sort, it will probably abstain from attacking China as 
long as there is any prospect of finding an opportunity to 
intervene in Egypt, since two such enterprises would be 
too much at the same time. When that fails, the French 
will return to Tonquin with renewed spirit. Meanwhile it 
is hardly possible for two nations to continue long brandish- 
ing their swords in one another’s face without actually 
coming to blows, particularly when one of the two is bar- 
barian, and the other has a civilized but ignorant contempt 
for its opponent’s barbarism. 

In Tonquin military history continues to repeat itself. 
Admiral Courset is again advancing, this time with the in- 
tention of attacking Bac Ninh, and all that was said before 
the attack on Sontay is being said once more. We are told 
that there is a Chinese garrison in the town, and that an 
attack on it will be treated as a casus belli. It may safely 
be predicted that the result will decide whether any recog- 
nized Chinese force is in the town. If Admiral Courset is 
beaten back, the credit of the feat will be attributed to the 
Chinese troops by the Government at Pekin and its agents 
in Europe. In the other case, we shall be assured again 
that the French have only had to deal with the Black Flags 
as yet, and that the serious trial of facing the Imperial soldiers 
has yet to come. It would be interesting to learn why the 
Admiral did not advance immediately on Bac Ninh after 
the capture of Sontay. The story that he was waiting 
for reinforcements hardly deserves to be accepted. Even if 
he was not strong enough to advance, it not follow 
that he was under the necessity of retreating. A fairly 
satisfactory explanation of his tactics may, perhaps, be found 


*| in the report that one of the Tonquinese towns within his 


lines had been sacked by pirates. The French are, in fact, 
engaged in a regular guerrillero warfare of the traditional 
kind. They can defeat their enemy in the field with no 
very great difficulty, but as soon as they concentrate their 
forces for operations on a censiderable scale, they are sur- 
rounded by swarms of partisans, who cut their communica- 
tions and worry them on every side. It is only possible to 
get rid of such assailants by spreading the army over the 
country, which practically puts a stop to general operations. 
A war of this kind can be soon brought to an end if the 
general is only supplied with men enough; but as yet 
Admiral Courser has not been given a sufficient force 
to do both things at once. When he is advancing on 
the fortresses, he has to neglect the partisans, and when 
he turns on them, the fortresses are safe for a time. 
Meanwhile, Tonquin has discovered that the blessings of 
civilization, as interpreted by the French, mean anarchy, 
disorder, and misgovernment of a far more oppressive kind 
than anything they ever suffered before. The presence of 
Admiral Courset, his gunboats, and his soldiers has de- 
prived them of their one chance of remaining at oq 
They can no longer make themselves safe by paying black- 
mail to the pirates without running the risk of offending 
the French. 

While it is daily more obvious that France 
will not, and cannot, withdraw its troops from Tonquin, the 
Chinese Ambassador to France and England is fighting his 
country’s diplomatic battles with great spirit and the newest 
weapons. A recent, and perhaps inspired, bi er of 
the Marquess Tsene has informed the world that the men 
of his province never, under the severest trials, neglect the 
work of progress. The assertion is fully borne out by the 
tactics of the Ambassador, who has been indulging y 
in the modern diplomatic practice of using the press. 
Although he is the tative of the most conservative of 
States, the Ambassador has obviously ing to learn even 
from an American statesman as to how to the most of 
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an interviewer or a friendly editor. After favouring the Z'imes 
with much useful information, and a good deal of political 
speculation, he has now turned to the German press. 

‘Although the Marquess TsENG has good modern precedent 
for mixing journalism with diplomacy in this way, he would 
on the whole have been wiser to keep to the safe old paths. 
Possibly from want of experience in an unfamiliar art, he 
has made several mistakes, which may have serious con- 
sequences for himself and his country. It is never wise in 
a diplomatist. to express a decided opinion in a public way 
unless he is also able to back it up by force. Prince Bismarck 
may warn and threaten in leading articles, but that is be- 
cause the is Prince Bismarck, and everybody knows 
how niuch more serious is his bite than his bark. The 
Chinese Ambassador is in a different position, and may have 
to learn that it is a dangerous thing to conjure with the 
niagician’s rod unless you know all his spell. It was also 
olyviously imprudent to begin appealing to the German press 
unless he had fair reason to count on German support. 
This step had an appearance of threatening France with the 
terrors of its ‘old enemy, which was extremely imprudent. 
Nothing would give the French more pleasure than to do 
something which would show the world that they are not in 
the least afraid of Germany, provided they could do so with- 
out fighting its army. The Ghinese Ambassador has given 
them just such an opportunity. He has appealed to 
Germany for help, and has been told that he cannot get it. 
The appeal has‘be*n made in the most open way, as if with 
the intention of irritating the French, and no practical good 
has been got by it. The result can only be to embitter 
them against his’ country still further, and diminish what 
little chance: there’ ever was that peace can be maintained 
without a comp'ete surrender on the part of China. 
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DIOCESE OF SOUTHWELL. 


rye ae see of Southwell is as good as created, and so 
five out of Sir Ricwarp Cross’s six bishoprics are | 
accomplished facts. This success led to the usual patter of | 
carping letters. The new see comprises the two counties of 
Nottinghamshire, which belonged till forty years ago to the 
see and, to the province of York, but was then transferred to 
the see of Lineoln and the province of Canterbury, and 
Terbyshire, which ‘has since the twilight of English 
Christianity followed the fortunes of Lichfield, from which, 
much as that diocese has been curtailed, it never before was 
ported. So it only ceased to be a member of the southern 
province for the few years, long ago, of Mercian supremacy 
during which Lichfield itself was an archbishopric. Even 
after the severance Lincoln and Lichfield will be heavy 
charges, and Southwell will range over two counties, 
both of them containing a big and growing county town, 
only  rakncg from. each other by a few miles, and each 
execedingly jealous of the rival borough. Nottingham- 
shire. also boasts of a large and beautiful minster, col- 
lcgiate in-its dignity and constitution from Saxon times 
down to our own day, standing in the snug little town of 
Southwell. This minster has been carefully restored, and 
within a few yards of it stands the still surviving palace of 
the Arghbishops of York, which has lately been by great 
rivate munificence purchased for the use of the new 
Bishopric, while other houses suitable for the members of 
the Cathedral are to be found in this town of old gentility. 
Accordingly Southwell was. by Sir Ricnarp Cross’s Act 
declared the seat of the new Bishopric, a position for which 
it had been recommended by Lord Pow1s’s Commission 
nearly forty years ago. So now the sound of grumbling rolls 
lioarsely in from the rival local capitals. 
- We do not profess ourselves to be thoroughly satisfied with 
e scheme as it'stands. It would have been, we believe, 
better to have dared the bolder policy of proposing two 
sees, including perhaps a transfer to Derbyshire of some of 
the enormously populous shire of Stafford. As it is Derby- 
shire only gains a.loss.. It neverhad a Bishop of its own, 
but for somé twelve hundred years it has been attached to 
the historical and famous church lof»Lichfield ; now, while 
still. continuing bishopless, ithas to ‘pass over to a new 
antl unorganized isée in anothéer:county. Still, as anything 
is hettér than the old: arrangement; Derbyshire, with much 
wisdom and generosity; willingly acqdiesced in the 
actual plan, if only ‘as Presuming then a 
Bishopric: for i Derbyshire, we cannot 
see what, lbetter: eould> imve>been ‘taken than to 
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been cold-shouldered at, Nottingham, and a Bishop of» 
Nottingham would have been told at Derby togo to Coventry. 

Nothing, on the other hand, prevents the Bishop of South. 

well from spending as much of his time as he likes, or’ 
as duty calls on him to do, in either town. He may. 
make all the use he can of the great church at Notting- 

ham, and persuade the men of Derby to build one like 

it. At Southwell itself he will have his house for rest, for 

country air, for study, and for hospitality ; and he will have . 
at his door a noble cathedral church, available for all those . 
purposes of worship and. of education which the size of the 
towns in which the various institutions are has 

not prevented Lichfield itself and Ely and Chichester 
from purveying to dioceses containing larger and more 

enterprising towns than the Cathedral city. No sane 

man has ever proposed to transfer the see of Lichfield 

to Stoke or Wolverhampton. Why, then, should we, in 

face of the undoubted antagonism of Nottingham and. 
Derby, refuse fair play to an experiment which only repeats 

a condition of things with which one of the component: 
counties has so long been familiar? Rigid utilitarianism | 
may decry the: necessary connexion between episcopal | 
government and the grandeur, architectural and ritual, of 

Cathedral churches ; but the healthy instinct of Church- 

men has always accepted it; and, as in the case of the 

new sce of Truro, has expended no little trouble and money 

to create it. The combination is ready to hand at South- 

well, and if this good fortune were despised, it is probable 

enough that the irrepressible band of letter-writers would 

strike a rich vein of sarcasm and lamentation over such a 

lamentable blunder. For Derbyshire, at all events, the 

dose is sweetened at not finding itself subjected to what is 

only a large parish church in lieu of the world-famous 

Cathedral of Lichfield; and even Nettinghamshire can 

hardly fail to see the incongruity of possessing such a 

minster as Southwell and passing it by. Anyhow, the 

question was virtually decided when the union in one see 

of two counties was decreed. = 


| STREET ROBBERIES. 


is seldom that a week passes in which the ne 

do not forcibly remind us of the barbarism which is 
lying close by our civilization. Civilization, it is true, 
develops vices of its own which are perhaps, if we look at 
them rightly, as odious as those ~-. ys to the savage 
state of mankind. But there is a difference. The habit of 
the savage is to look upon his fellow-men, unless they belong 
to the same tribe as himself, as his natural enemies, and to 
treat them accordingly whenever he gets the chance to do 
so. And this is precisely the view that a considerable 
class of persons in this country takes of the rest, and which 
the rest are simple enough to tolerate. Day after day 
fresh instances of brutal assaults come before the public. 
Sometimes they are assaults. made with the object of 
robbery ; quite as often they are made for the mere enjoy- 
ment of maltreating a fellow-being. The other day a letter 
appeared in the Daily News stating that a respectable 
working-man was attacked on Hackney Downs by a party 
of roughs and was badly cut about the face. In the same 
letter it was said that a girl was also attacked near 
Stamford Hill and knocked down, but on her screaming 
the gallant assailants took to their heels. On Tuesday last 
a letter appeared in the Zimes in which the writer re- 
counted his own experiences and those of others whom he 
knew. About half-past seven on the evening of Th 
of last week, in the neighbourhood of St. Giles’s, when 
on the way from Pall Mall to Hampstead, he was assaulted 
by a ruffian who seized his watch, cut the chain, and made 
off to the nearest alley. The gentleman whose watch 
was taken gave chase and called on those whom he saw 
for help. The two men nearest proved, however, to be 
confederates ; and. after ehasing the robber to the point 
where he vanished‘among the slums, it became evident 
that discretion was the better part of valour, and that 
it was more desirable to put up with the loss of the 
watch than to take the risk of a chase in such courts as- 
abound in the neighbourhood of St. Giles’s. The same writer 
gives instances ‘of other assaults and robberies which to 
his own knowledg‘have taken place recently in the same 
district. Onotlie ev ‘before, on the spot where he had 
himself ao waiting for the omnibus to’ 
take her to Hampstead was attacked by a member of the: 
same’ gang.’ “She was struck’ on the face, her bag was- 
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opened, and her purse was taken from it. On Christmas 
Eve last, as we read in the letter, a gentleman was attacked 
in the same neighbourhood, and was beaten, robbed, and 
left unconscious by four scoundrels of a similar kind. In 
the Times of the following day further testimony appears 
to the same effect. On the 3rd of December last another 
gentleman was returning home northwards from his office 
in Whitehall, and at about six o'clock, close to St. Giles’s, 
his watch-chain was seized and carried off. He pursued 
the robber; but, as in the case already quoted, he found 
himself in a labyrinth of lanes and alleys, in which it 

roved both useless and dangerous to pursue the thief. 

e writer consoles himself philosophically with the re- 
flection that the gold chain only was taken from him, but 
that the watch was fortunately left unstolen. In the 

' Standard of Tuesday last there is an article which bears on 
‘the same subject, entitled “ Midnight London.” The writer 
there discusses fully the various methods of deceit and 
violence by which the criminal classes contrive to make a 
living out of those who have something which can be stolen. 
To say nothing of violent assaults in the streets, the decoys 
by means of which unsuspecting people are led into 
situations where they can be conveniently plundered are 
here, for the hundredth time, set forth. To get a good 
chance of stealing a watch, the thief asks to know what 
o’clock it is; and while the simple owner of the watch goes 
to the lamp-post to give his answer, it is easy enough for 
the thief to seize it and get away without detection. 
Or, again, a passer-by is lured off a main thoroughfare by a 
woman, who persuades him to go down a narrow street or 
alley, where he finds himself surrounded by half a dozen of 
her confederates, and pays the natural penalty of his folly. 
It must be remembered that for one of these cases which 
comes before the public there are ten in which the individual 
who is robbed or beaten finds it more convenient to hold 
his tongue. Even if he has ample evidence to convict the 
offenders, a regard for his own reputation will often keep 
him silent. Most men would prefer to lose their watch or 
their purse rather than have the questions asked which an 
appearance as prosecutor in the police-court under such cir- 
cumstances often suggests. There is no doubt that many 
cases occur of assault and robbery which are never reported 
to the police, for the simple reason that the sufferer does 
not care to report them. 

Nevertheless, a large number occur which could certainly 
be prevented by a more efficient organization of the police. 
A few weeks ago we pointed out that at places in the 
various districts of London where disorder is frequent or 
habitual it is not enough for a policeman occasionally to pass 
by in the course of his beat. It is necessary that a constant 
watch should be kept. It seems incredible, but is a fact, 
that, where the policeman is regularly stationed, he is with- 
drawn precisely about the time when disorder is likely to 
begin. Thus in districts in which the small hours of the 
morning are more than usually hideous and perilous, the 
stationary policeman actually goes off duty at one o'clock. 
Such protection as the inhabitants of the neighbourhood or 
the casual wayfarers receive from that time till five o’clock 
comes from the walking policeman, who may or may not be 
passing by on his beat at a time when mischief is brewing. 
In almost every part of London there are points in which the 
lawlessness and violence of the criminal classes tend to con- 
centrate themselves as in a focus. At such points the super- 
vision of the police needs to be constant, both by day all 
night. A mere casual supervision is little better than none 
at all. The thief or rough finds out quickly enough what 
are the times and seasons in which he can ply his trade 
with impunity. When a constable is in sight, he not un- 
naturally, unless very drunk, restrains himself; but, when 
once the constable has passed by, he has from half-an-hour 
to an hour in which to do as he likes. In the greater part 
of Londen the occasional presence of a policeman is all 
that is needed. But in the foci of disorder the permanent 
and vigilant attention of the police is the only remedy, 
There are, scattered about London, certain thoroughfares 
or junctions of streets which are known to be dangerous. 
Five minutes’ walk to the right or to the left of them 
anybody may go by with perfect safety. These local tastes 
of the criminal classes are even better known to the police 
than they are to the public. The average criminal is, like 
respectable persons, a creature of habit ; and the regularity 
of his proceedings should be met by a corresponding regu- 
larity on the part of those whose duty it is to keep him in 
check. 

‘ Much more should te done by the police to keep these 


classes in order, and much more should also be done by the 
administration of the law. For the savages who make 
the streets of London impassable at certain times and 
places there is only one penalty which they can under- 
stand, and this is the Inch. Over and over again it has 
been shown that nothing else has any practical effect upon 
them. Imprisonment puts no stigma upon them. They 
lose no credit among their friends when they come out 
by having passed a month in gaol. In fact, they ré- 
turn to their old associates with their natures unchanged, 
and with their constitutions strengthened by a course of 
regular and temperate living. A man who has been half'a 
dozen times convicted in a police-court loses no caste among 
those who have gone through the same experience if he ‘is 
convicted a seventh time. His recurrent convictions are 
only natural episodes in his career and in theirs. Buta 
whipping is another thing. Apart from the pain, which none 
of those who suffer it are known, according to prison autho- 
rities, to bear manfully, it leaves a moral as well as a physical 
mark on the man which can be appreciated by everybody, 
and by none more than by his own special associates. in 
fact, it is one of the few stigmas which they can appreciate. 
It comes home to them as nothing else can. Surely, if ever 
there is a case in which the lex talionis may justly be 
applied, it is in inflieting physical punishment on men who, 
without provocation, rob, beat, kick, and maim those whose 
watches and purses they covet. Often, indeed, they have 
not even the excuse of coveting the property of the persons 
whom they assault. They beat, kick, and maim them: for 
the pleasure of doing so; and for such offenders there is no 
kind of cure but many stripes. 


COMMONS AND THE PUBLIC. 


WO very well known bits of English scenery, the 
Malvern Hills and Ilkley Moor, are threatened by the 
incloser. Perhaps the victories gained, some years back 
over the Inclosure Commissioners have lulled the guardians 
of common land to sleep. Perhaps these very victories have 
operated in another way. They have shown the owners of 
waste land precisely what they can do and what they can- 
not ; and, as a consequence of this, the attacks upon com- 
mons are now conducted with greater judgment. As soon 
as this kind of opposition has to be faced, the public dis- 
cover how weak they really are. In their own character 
they have no locus standi against the incloser, except so far 
as he destroys ancient rights of way. The law recognizes 
certain rights as vested in the commoners ; and, if the lord 
of the manor interferes with these, redress may be had. 
The public can often promote their own interests by identi- 
fying them with those of the commoners. The uses to 
which the ground is put by those who claim rights of com- 
mon over it are, for the most part, not of a kind that inter- 
feres with its enjoyment by the world at large. Consequently, 
to preserve a common for the commoners is to preserve 
it for everybody else. In Ilkley, apparently, the rights 
asserted by the lord are not inconsistent with the rights 
enjoyed by the commoners. The inclosures which he 
threatens would probably leave enough of the surface un- 
occupied to satisfy their wants. But the public have 
neither sheep to pasture nor turf to cut, and it is 
idle to suppose that, by defending rights of this kind, not 
perhaps seriously threatened, needs of a quite different 
order can be satisfied. What the public wish to have 
secured to them is simply the liberty of walking or riding 
at will over the land. Except in a very few cases, this is 
a liberty of which the law knows nothing. If it is to 
be maintained at all, it must be in some. way purchased 
from those whose title is at once more definite and more 
extensive. 

The inhabitants of Malvern have already come to under- 
stand this, and a Bill will be introduced next Session to 
give effect to an arrangement which shall save the Malvern 
Hills from further encroachment. At Ilkley things have 
not yet got so far as this. It is only lately indeed that the 
necessity for bestirring themselves, if they want to keep the 
moor as it is, becomes apparent. The townspeople had come 
probably to regard the pi ue hill which rises behind 
them as their own possession. It was only when the sky- 
line of the ridge became broken by posts bearing notices 
warning off trespassers that they became seriously alarmed. 
As yet no harm has been done. An en ic local cham- 
pion has given public notice that he shall disregard these 
warnings hi , and advise others to disregard them, and 
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this challenge has not been taken up. There is no cer- 
tainty, however, that matters will long remain in this state. 
The lord of the manor is entitled to shoot game on 
the moor, and, as grouse are still found there, this 
is-no barren right. It has an appreciable money value, and 
as such is worth fighting for. The rapid growth of Ilkley 
itself and its neighbourhood to Leeds must make the moor 
less and less fit for a game preserve, unless something is 
done to keep the public off it, and the notices to trespassers 
were no doubt intended as the first step towards systematic 
enclosure. Enough was to be left to give the commoners 
no grievance on which to found an action, and, this precaution 
once taken, the chances of successful resistance would be 
but small. It is not at all likely that the lord of the manor 
will submit to see his property yearly becoming less valuable 
without making an effort to arrest the process. What is 
wanted, therefore, is that the Ilkley people should do what 
the Malvern people have already done. The liberty they 
wish to maintain for themselves is really one to which 


their legal right is something less than doubtful. Unless 


they can show some very unusual title to the enjoyment of 


_the moor, the Courts will decline to interfere, and by that 


time so much money will have been wasted and so much 
bad feeling aroused, that it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to have recourse to any other method of 
action, Yet what the Ilkley people claim is nothing 
more than what it is very much to the public interest 
that they should have. There are moors in abundance 
on which rich men may shoot grouse; there are very 
few on which poor men who can only get half a day’s 
outing from Leeds can ramble at will. To preserve 
this privilege to such a district as that in which Ilkley 
stands is a matter of high public moment. Nor ought 
there to be much difficulty in preserving it. Whatever 
compensation is fairly due to the lord of the manor for any 
falling off in the value of his moor ought of course to be 
paid him ; but when the money wherewith to do this is pro- 
vided, Parliament will be quite ready to give the force of 
law to the arrangement, if voluntarily concluded, oi to 
impose it upon the lord of the manor, supposing him to 
withhold his consent. It is not Ilkley alone that is in- 
terested in bringing about such a settlement. It is just as 
much a matter for Leeds, and for those suburbs of Leeds, 
which are themselves large towns. Nowhere, perhaps, 
would it be so easy to secure to the public all that is 
material for them to have. The need of keeping the moor 
open is too patent to be passed over, and the district is one 
in which any money that can be required to keep it open 
can at once be raised. 

There is one caution, however, that it may be well to 


- offer, and it is one of which the people of Malvern stand 


equally in need. We do not wish that either Ikkley Moor 


‘or the Malvern Hills should be bought by the public. If 


that were done, there would be reason to fear that both the 
one and the other would run very great risk of being spoiled. 
If they are bought by the public, they must be held by 


- some body on behalf of the public, and as soon as such a 


body gets possession of land, that land becomes a mere open 
space, to be laid out and adorned in the most approved 
style of local landscape gardening. What the public ought 


- to buy is simply the right to keep Malvern Hills or 


Ilkley Moor as they are. There is no need to pre- 
vent the lord of the manor from shooting over the 
= just as he does now, or to prevent the commoners 

m pasturing sheep or cutting bracken just as they do 
now. It will be quite enough to enact that neither the 
lord nor the commoner shall ever inclose any part of the 
ground, or claim any right in it which is inconsistent with 


its reasonable enjoyment by the public. The purchase of | 


such a right as this is a very much smaller affair than the 
= of the soil, and it ought to cost proportionately 
ess money. But, inasmuch as it gives the public the only 
thing they want, there is the best possible reason that this, 
and nothing more, should be bought. 


RAILWAY SHAREHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


bat Railway Shareholders’ Association may probably 
be useful to those whom it proposes to represent ; but 
the proceedings at its first meeting were not in all respects 
calculated to promote its objects. Sir Epmunp Beckett's 
unrivalled powers of invective and sarcasm appear not to 
have a by comparative disuse; but co-operation in a 
common purpose is not rendered more zealous by the dis- 


—— 


closure and exacerbation of internal differences. Chairmen 
and general managers may, perhaps, sometimes mistake the 
interests of their constituents ; but they are always earnest 
in their desire to protect and improve the property which 
they necessarily control. Sir Epmunp Beckett, who has 
little sympathy with democratic aspirations, must know 
that authority is weakened when those by whom it is ex- 
ercised are described as ridiculous or odious. Having once 
for all expressed his disapproval of jealousies and rivalries 
which are certainly not imaginary, Sir Epmunp Beckerr 
will probably hereafter be one of the most judicious as 
well as one of the most vigorous leaders of the Share- 
holders’ Association. Anxioys holders of railway stock 
will, if they are well advised, act in concert with the 
official representatives of the Companies. It may be added 
that other owners of property, from great capitalists to 
modest annuitants, ought to hesitate before they join in 
attempts to tamper with Parliamentary guarantees. Com- 
munistic agitators naturally direct their attacks against the 
victims who seem to them weakest. It is because English 
landowners are a small numerical. minority that the 
Georces and Davitts promulgate schemes of plunder which 
might be dangerous to themselves if they were addressed to 
the peasantry of France. Freighters who demand arbitrary 
reductions in railway tariffs are not conscious advocates of 
communism ; but, as far as they implicitly assume the right 
of the State or the Legislature to readjust according to some 
vague notion of equity the economic relations of persons 
and of classes, they become involuntary accomplices of the 
Democratic Federation. 


The recognition of a just and necessary control over rail- 
way administration is perfectly compatible with a regard to 
proprietory rights. The general Acts, as well as the special 
Acts, define to a great extent the duties which are always 
made conditions both of incorporation and of the periodical 
or occasional grant of additional privileges. Several years 
ago, in pursuance of the Report of a joint Committee of 
both Houses, the Railway Commission was constituted for 
the purpose of enforcing the obligations undertaken by the 
Companies. It may be incidentally remarked that the 
same Committee remonstrated by anticipation against en- 
croachments on the rights of the Companies, and espe- 
cially against interference with their legal tariffs. The 
jurisdiction conferred on the Commission had previously been 
vested in the Court of Common Pleas; but the experiment 
was supposed to have failed, because few cases had been 
decided, or even tried, under the Act of 1853. Some of the 
judges were prejudiced against the exercise of functions 
which they regarded as novel; and it was thought that 2 
special tribunal which had nothing else to do would be 
more efficient than one of the superior Courts. Notwith- 
standing ill-informed opinion, and in spite of confident 
assertions, the Railway Comwission has proved a failure. 
The amount of litigation before it has been absurdly 
small, and its decisions have not commanded public con- 
fidence. If the present legal member, or his predecessor, 
had been allowed to sit alone, his decisions would pro- 
bably have been received with respect as authoritative 
interpretations of law; but, as he can always be out- 
voted by his lay colleagues, the defeated party is natur- 
ally disposed to believe that legal rights have been made 
subordinate to considerations of supposed expediency. As 
if for the purpose of still further discrediting the tribunal, 
the Commissioners are not in the habit of delivering 
separate judgments ; so that the only member of the Court 
who is properly qualified is not responsible for the reasons 
even of a judgment in which he may possibly have con- 
curred. Questions of great importance, sometimes involving 
difficult questions of law, are thus disposed of by a body of 
judges which cannot be compared in competence toa county 
court. It is not surprising that they have habitually en- 
joyed a vacation extending perhaps over three-quarters of 
the year. 

It is true that the commercial and industrial community 
generally desires the maintenance in some form of the 
Railway Commission, though its duties would be better 
discharged by a Judge of the High Court, whose -services 
would at other times be available for ordinary judicial pur- 
poses. A professional judge, if he were required, as under 
the present law, to make an annual report to Parliament, 
would not, like the Commissioner, take the opportunity of 
always asking for enlarged powers, nor would he criticize 
the reasons for which some of his judgments might have 
been reversed on appeal. The questions of economical ad- 
vantage or practical convenience which sometimes arise would 
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be at least as satisfactorily decided by a professional lawyer. 
The legal rights of Companies and traders cannot properly 
be entrusted to the judgment of a layman. Judges in 
Courts of Equity command public confidence in the discharge 
of their administrative functions, because they are com- 
pom to distinguish between expediency and law. Mr. 

ING, who seems to be more tolerant than other railway 
chairmen of external interference, is favourable to a certain 
amount of State control, if it is exercised through the 
Board of Trade. It is not a little remarkable that he 
protests in the strongest language against the jurisdiction 
of the Railway Commission. Even a convert to advanced 
Radicalism apparently desires that the kind of property 
which he specially represents should receive judicial pro- 
tection. Whether the Board of Trade or any other official 
department would protect the public interest without 
suffrages or positive rights may be reasonably doubted. Mr. 
Laine thinks that the functions of the Commission or of 
the Board of Trade should be almost exclusively administra- 
tive. If his plan were adopted, legal rights ought to be 
determined by the High Court. 


Some of the questions which have been settled by the 
Commissioners concern competing freighters rather than the 
Railway Companies. It is extremely difficult to determine 
whether all the ports or all the collieries on a great railway 
system should be put on an equality in the adjustment of 
rates, or should retain the whole advantage or detriment of 
their respective geographical positions. The consumers or 
consignees would in almost all cases prefer a system of 
equal competition. On the other hand, it has been plausibly 
and successfully contended that the carrying Company is 
guilty of undue preference if it attempts in any degree to 
counteract the natural advantage of proximity to market. 
The doubt ought to be solved by a higher authority 
than the Railway Commission. Untillately the Companies 
almost always inclined to the policy of equalizing rates over 
large districts. Managers have had to consider not only 
the more or less profitable character of local tariffs, but the 
competition with one another of various ports, markets, and 
coal-fields. No arrangement in the complex system of 
railway administration has excited so much dissatisfaction 
as the preference which is in certain cases given to foreign 

roduce. American corn is brought at a lower rate from 

iverpool to London than English corn conveyed for 
shorter distances ; yet the causes of an apparently invidious 
distinction are simple and obvious. Between those ports the 
railway competes with the sea, which has cost nothing to make 
or maintain. The importer and consumer for good reasons 
prefers railway carriage to the extension of the ship’s 
voyage ; but if the difference of charge passes a certain limit 
the railway will not be used for the traffic. The consequence 
would be that the sea-borne corn would, as at present, have 
an advantage in freight over domestic produce. If the 
Companies were compelled to charge by mileage, the only 
result would be that they would discontinue their competi- 
tion with the cheapest mode of conveyance. 

Those who e e in controversies relating to railway 
administration would do well to discontinue the repetition 
of a commonplace which has done duty for the last forty 
years, though it contains only half the truth. Competition 
among Companies is, as all traders and dealers are well 
aware, not abolished, though it is modified by combination. 
A few years ago the Midland Company compelled its neigh- 
bours and rivals to reduce to a great extent the passenger 
fares between competing points. It is not known whether the 
experiment has been profitable to the innovating Company ; 
but it has undoubtedly conferred pecuniary benefit on the 
trading community, though it was connected with a partial 
withdrawal of accommodation. Except in the Eastern and 
North-Eastern counties, every considerable town has secured 
the competition of two, and sometimes of three, or even four, 
Companies. The strong feeling against monopoly has within 
three or four years been conspicuously illustrated by the con- 
struction of the Hull and Barnsley railway, which is now 
to be extended to Huddersfield, and, if Parliament sanctions 
the measure, to Halifax. Parliamentary Committees have, 

haps, of later years been too ready to authorize unn 
finses but their more experienced members well know that a 
general discouragement of competition would be felt as an 
intolerable grievance. It may be hoped that the power 
of authorizing great public works will be always reserved 
to an independent and non-professional body. There is 
greater reason to apprehend a mi iage of justice in the 
control of railway administration. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
announces a Ministerial Bill for perpetuating the Railway 


Commission, and for investing it with additional powers. If 
the Government is well advised, it will take the opportunity 
of fundamentally altering the constitution of the tribunal. 
Laymen are ill qualified for judicial functions, and experts 
are of all lay judges the most objectionable. 


DEATH IN THE PIT, 


§ soon as any one draws attention to the abuses of any 
vested interests, he is certain to be denounced as a 
wrecker and an impenitent thief. When the vested in- 
terests are those which theatre-owners possess in the peril 
of the public, the critic is called a “ panic-monger.” Ordin- 
ary observation and recent letters in the 7imes make it 
perfectly certain that when any one goes to the play in 
some houses he takes his lifein his hand. ‘Theve are degrees 


of course. Some theatres have sufficient exits; others have’ 


inadequate exits; and in others, again, the long, narrow, 
winding passages leading to but one or two doors positively 
invite a catastrophe. The habit of cramming the stalls so 
close together that it is difficult to get in or get out supplies 
another danger; while men who smoke in all the lobbies 
might almost as safely smoke in a coal mine, 

Can any one deny these propositions? No one can deny 
them. But when attention is called to this disgraceful state 
of things, in which men and women are nightly exposed toa 
horrible death for the sake of saving a few pounds, people 
ery, “ Hush, you will causea panic.” The theatres are very 
crowded just now, full of women and children. Precisely, 
and that is the reason why we wish some ordinary pre- 
cautions to be taken by the managers of theatres. As to 
panics, these arise when the public knows that in case of an 
alarm it has little chance of escape. Ifthe theatres had exits 
sufficiently numerous, wide, and accessible, if all our stages 
were fitted, as i Germany, with an iron curtain, alarm of 
fire would cause little or no panic. Are all our theatres 
thus happily accommodated? Emphatically no. In the 
long period during which a crowded audience moves, as 
slowly as a glacier almost, to the rare exits provided, one 
always hears people ask, foolishly enough, “what would 
“ happen in the case of a fire?” Why, evéry one would be. 
crushed to death or burned; that is the long and the short 
of it if we may trust the letters which Mr. Ctement Scorr 
and other correspondents print in the 7'imes. 

Mr. Scorr is a dramatic critic and a dramatic author. 
It is not the interest of dramatic authors or critics that the 
public love of the theatre should decline. Still, authors and 
critics are, in the first place, concerned to preserve their 
lives if possible. Their duties bring them constantly into 
these closely-wedged rows of stalls, reached by passages 
like the winding tunnels of rabbit-warrens, and exposed to 
all the dangers which arise from flaring gaslights, artificial 
fires, and the burning ends of cigarettes. Critics are not 
more timid than other people, but they have to risk being 
burned more frequently than other people. Noone can say that 
they lack experience or that they are hostile to the interests of 
managers. Their interests lie in the same direction as 
those of the owners and the officials of theatres. They are 
thoroughly acquainted with all the stock arguments against 
taking any trouble in the matter. They have heard a 
hundred times that to speak of danger is to “cause panic” ; 
that theatres‘are not often burned while the audience is 
within them ; that hotels are just as dangerous as theatres. 
To all this critics reply that, if the public is alarmed, the 
public can stay away from the play. By boycotting death- 
traps the public could soon make managers keep all the 
doors open, at an enormous extra expense of a couple of 
pounds a week. By staying away from houses in which 
the stalls are crammed together in a kind of wedge 
the public could teach managers to be more liberal of 
space. These things the public can do, if it be really 
panic-stricken. Besides, as we have said already, if theatres 
were properly organized a panic could not be created. 
Panics are due to the public knowledge that they who 
do not escape in the first flight will not escape at 
all. Again, it is argued that theatres are not often 
burned while they are full. Perhaps not; but once is too 
often ; and the accidents at Nice and Vienna have not yet 
been absolutely forgotten. At Nice there was a door 
specially meant for use in case of fire, but of course the door 
was locked. In these cases the door always is locked. A 
correspondent of the 7'imes tells the world that he induced 
an official in one of the London theatres to try to open an 
escape-door, just by way of experiment. ‘The man readily 
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attempted the experiment, but of course he “had not the 


key, nor did he even know what had become of the key. 


In the case of a fire or a panic the results would have been 
what* they were at the Ring Theatre or at. Nice. . Mr. 
CiEement Scort’s letter lays emphasis on the same class of 
dangers, and on the happy-go-lucky management which 
leaves an audience to make its undirected way through one 
narrow passage, though other exits are actually open. Even 
at matinées fires miy occur, and the expedient of turning out 
the gns in the passages during a matinée (not an un- 
heard-of economy or accident even at the gaudiest houses) 
cannot be commended. _We need lay no stress on the 
uncontradicted report in the Z'imes of Captain Suzan, who 
seems tobe a kind of amateur, unofficial, unaccredited in- 
spector of theatres. He says he found one in which the 
exits had not been timed “because the Lord Chamberlain 
has passed it, and it is all one to us.” In the same house 
there was no water in the buckets, the firemen were 
unacqueinted with the nature of the mechanism of the 


hydrants, and so forth. All this, as we say, has not 


been publicly contradicted, and indeed even to contradict 
such statements, though a gratuitous, is not an enviable 
advertisement. But on this we lay no more stress than 
on the last argument for holding our peace, that. hotels 
and ‘other places are as dangerous as theatres. This is 
an example of the fallacy often pointed out by nursery 
logicians, “ two blacks do not make a white.” If there were 
a class of hotel critics, perhaps they would hold meetings as 
theatrical critics did not long ago, to denounce the reckless- 
ness of managers. Besides, the exits from hotels are 
at least wide enough. We never heard of people being 
erushed to death in a hotel because they could not get down- 
stairs for the crowd. Now a crowd jammed in the warren- 
like barrowings of the subterranean labyrinths that often 
lead to the stalls would be in a parlous state indeed, espe- 
Gially as the gas would be sure to go out. To provide lights 
not liable to this accident in the burrows should be within 
the resources of science. But it would cost money, and 
therefore we can hardly expect the provision to be univer- 
sally made. 

' ‘The truth is that this matter can only be disposed of by 
“pegging away.” The forces of inertia muster strongly 
on the side of doing nothing for the public safety. The 
theatre was never more popular, indeed it is too popular, 
and the public excitement constantly has small local 
eruptions in the shape of amateur performances. Houses 
were never more crowded. Hence the temptation to 
perilous encroachments on space, to squeezing seats to- 
gether, and placing chairs in gangways. All this means 
increased receipts, but the recipients are not the more in- 
clined to add to expenses when the cause of expense is not 
something brilliant, but only something necessary. Many 
theatres have exits enough, but those exits (supposed to 
be open in case of fire or alarm) are often hermetically 
sealed. Now the extra doors can only be of service if the 
public and the officials are used to seeing them open, and to 
making their way out by them. But to have these doors 
always epen during performances would demand the pre- 
sence of more attendants, their wages would be an item in 
expenditure, and an item for which nothing of a brilliant 
and attractive nature could be shown. Therefore the doors 
aré kept shut. A respectable attendant has the key, but 
when he is asked to produce it (as has been seen in one 
instance) he has not the slightes€ idea where it is. All this 
economy is false and niggardly, and may be homicidal. 


To burn or chance burning some hundreds of people, for 
the sake of saving some pounds a week, is a bright example 
of the character of capitalists and of spirited enterprise, In 
collusion with this recklessness of the persons who are (or 
ought to be) responsible is the happy-go-lucky temper of 
the public. The public “will chance it,” as they say, till 
they are frightened by some general avto de féin a theatre. 


Then the public gets in a fright, stays away from the play, | 
clamours for precautions and inspections, and has all the | 


extra doors of theatres left open. In a fortnight the public 
forgets its alarm, the outery ceases, nothing has been done, 
the doors are closed again, and the keys are rusting: in 
disused old coats in the houses of the officials. Nothing 
will ever cure the happy-go-lucky temper, the official con- 
tempt of the public and indifference to public safety, 
nothing short of close and vigilant Government inspection. 
Constant “surprise visits,” followed by fines and with- 
drawals of licences when the ordinary precautions are 
neglected, would soon prevent theatres from being potential 
death-traps. The old folly of laissez-aller has broken down 


here as: elsewhere, because the collective wisdom of the 
theatre-going public is, like the law denounced by Mr. 
Bumere, “a Hass.” It is as well to keep preaching this’ 
doctrine before an accident happens. It is as imprudent to 
lock the doors before a fire as to leave them open till the 
proverbial steed is stolen. 


BACKSWORD AND SCHLAEGER. 


Bag mgh- gs the sabre is a weapon of much more general use 
than the small-sword, the art of using it has never been 
brought to anything like the same perfection. The small-sword 
can hardly be called a military weapon, whereas a single-edged 
cutting sword, generally, but not always, fashioned-so as to admit 
of effective thrusting as well, has been the chief arm of European 
cavalry for more than two centuries. Yet the sabre has been left. 
in’ comparative neglect. The soldier’s official instruction in 
handling it is mostly confined to the execution of a certain number 
of conventional cuts and guards. Fencing-masters, with few 
exceptions, have dismissed it with short and slight notice; the 
treatment of it in French books, as far as we are aware, is not 
only scanty but weak. On the whole, it has perhaps fared best 
in England, where our love of hard and visible knocks, or some 
other: reason, causes the practice of the singlestick to be preferred 
‘to that of the foil. But there:are compensations in all things. 
And the sabre has taken.out its compensation in England and in 
Germany in ways curious in themselves and curiously similar. 
In Germany there is a modified combat with swords, in England 
an imitated one, under such rules and conditions as to make it 
quite unlike real warfare, and yet in each case with a distinct) 
seriousness of its own. -The conventional restrictions are so much. 
alike that itis not easy to believe the two forms of play to be in- 
dependent ; but we do not know that any evidence exists of his- 
torical derivation or connexion. The exercises in question are that 
of backswording or singlestick as practised, until pretty lately, in, 
the West of England, and that of the Schlager as still practised in 
the German Universities, 

The game of backsword is shortly treated of under the name of 
singlestick in Walker's Defensive Exercises. But the classical 
authority for it is the second chapter of Jom Brown, which de- 
scribes a contest for local championship among the humours of the, 
“veast ” held in the White Horse Vale. As the judicious author 
tells us, ‘‘ the weapon is a good stout ash stick with a large basket 
handle, heavier and somewhat shorter than a common singlestick.” 
Probably the pores had forgotten by the inning of this 
century what the stick originally represented. The name, how- 
ever, leaves no doubt of this. “Backsword” was the English 
name of a sword with a thick back and only one edge, as dis- 
tinguished from the long double-edged sword commonly worn as late 
as the seventeenth century ; a distinction exactly corresponding to 
what French authorities state to be the correct usage of sabre as 
opposed to épée. We now use the term small-sword, as our 
ancestors of the last century did, for the three-cornered duelling 
blade aga people call this modern thrusting sword a rapier, but 
wrongly ; the Spanish and Italian rapier had a narrow double- 
edged blade, capable of cutting though mainly used for thrusting). 
But the weapon we speak of as the broadsword or sabre was called 
by those same ancestors the backsword. This, with other moreorless 
diverting matter, appears in a treatise upon the Useful Science of De- 
fence published by one Captain John Godfrey, which attained a second 
edition in 1747. The author complains of designs to pirate and under- 
sell his book, and, whether or not he succeeded in preventi 
these at the time, it is certain that considerable traces of his w 
occur in later manuals. Probably it would be found by any one 
who would be at the pains of examining (we do not say it would 
be worth the pains) writers on this class of subjects have for 
generations gone on copying from one another as much and as 
unintelligently as dictionary-makers. However that may be, 
Captain Godfrey's reasons for studying the backsword, as well as 
his not over-lucid counsels about the play itself, show that in his 
time this weapon was nothing else than the military sabre, The 
backsword, he says, “is as necessary in the Army, as the other” 
(the small-sword) “is mischievous in Quarrels, and deadly in 
Duels. The Small-Sword is the Call of Honour, the Back-Sword 
the Call of Daty. . . . The Back-Sword must be allowed essen- 
tially necessary among the Horse; and I could wish it were more 

tised, than I find it is. Sure it ought to be a Part ofa 
Trooper's Duty to learn the Back-Sword, as much as of the Foot 
to learn the common Exercise.” Captain Godfrey’s persona! reason 
for making the backsword his favourite arm was, however, not a 
patriotic one.’ “I haye followed chiefly the Practice of the Back- 
Sword,” he says, “because Conceit cannot so readily be cured 
with the File of foil in eighteenth-century 
books]in the Small, as with the Stickin that : For the Aryumentum 
bastinundi is Yory stroig and convincing ; and though a Man may 
dispute the full Hit of a File, yet if he is knocked down with a 
Stick, he will hardly get up again and ay it just brushed him.” 
He had closely followed, moreover, the play of the best-known 
masters of his.time, and celebrates them in a style bearing a cer- 
tain grotesque. resemblance to some passages of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus. | A specimen or two must suffice :— 
Timothy Buck was a most solid Master, it was apparent in his Perform- 


ances, even when grown decrepid [sic], aud his old Age could not hide his 
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uncommon Judgement. He was the Pillar of the Art, and all his Followers, 
who excelled, built upon him. . . . 

Fig was the Atlas of the Sword, and may he remain the gladiating 
Statue! In him, Strength, Resolution, and unparallel’d Judgement con- 
— to form a matchless Master. There was a Majesty shone in his 

untenance, and blazed in all his Actions, beyond all 4 ever saw. 


It is evident from Godfrey's account that the backsword or broad- 
sword play of his time was aimed indifferently at the head, body, and 


he cut at the leg seems indeed to have been rather favoured. | 


But in the later “ backswording” with sticks, as explained in Tom 
Brown, and seen as near London as Windsor by divers other good 
witnesses who are not yet old men, the head is the sole object of 
effective attack. It is defended, first by the stick placed in a high 
hanging guard, and also by the left elbow and forearm, which are 
held as much before the face as a handkerchief passed round the left 
thigh and beld in the left hand will admit. _The elbow may be on 
a level with the crown of the head when the handkerchief is drawn 
tight. Victory is with the player who first makes an inch of blood 
appear anywhere on his adversary’s head. Blows on the arm or 
do not count, but may be used to gain an opening at the 
head. The men stand fast pretty close to one another, so that 
there is no lunging, and of course no scope for movements involvin 
judgment of time and distance. A stout and supple wrist poe 
quickness in the returns appear to have been the main conditions 
of success. This backsword or singlestick (thus limited by con- 
ventions of whose origin we know nothing) seems a monotonous 
kind of play ene pe with fencing or sabre practice. But it must 
have been no training for nerve and eye, and, inasmuch as the 
first hit that took effect was decisive, must have required close 
and steady play. Modern amateurs are perhaps too light-hearted 
in giving and reeeiving in the course of one assault a dozen or 
more hits that with real swords would be disabling, if not fatal. 

In the German Schliiger combat the position is the same as in 
backswording, save that the left arm is kept, as in sabre play, 
behind the hody; ig the waistband of the trousers is 
et by the left hand. The weapon is a long, narrow blade, 
ike a a rapier, but much more flexible. It is sharpened for 
a length of twenty centimétres (say eight inches) on the true edge, 
and five on the false edge. For practice and instruction blunt and 
rather stouter blades are used. e mask is like an English single- 
stick mask, but stronger and heavier. A padded leather vest, 
coming almost down to the knees, covers the body, and the right 
arm is encased in a sleeve attached to a gauntlet, which may be 
compared to an yoy we Rugby football. In the actual duel there 
is an even more elaborate system of defence; the right wrist is 
guarded with a ring of mail, and the arm with folds of silk, which, 
like the turban of the East, are enough to stop any ordinary cut. 
Practically, though not according to strict rule, the body is alto- 
gether covered. The eyes are protected by iron spectacles, with 
strong wire net instead of glasses. A padded cap, defending the 
top of the head, is added to all this for students in their first 
year, who fight only under the direction of their seniors. The 
more advanced Burschen do not wear these caps, and are thus 
exposed to much more serious blows. 

t is known to English readers by many descriptions that the 
duels are not, as a rule, the outcome of any real quarrel; they 
are arranged by the leaders of the fighting “Corps” of students, 
or by the senior members between themselves. At the same time 

enges to serious duels with the Schliiger are not unknown. 
Such a duel is called “glacé,” because only town gloves (Glacé- 
Handschuhe) may be worn, and the ordinary equipment is dis- 
carded. It involves very serious danger, and is outside the rules 
of the game, no man being held bound to accept a challenge in 
this form, There are, however, sundry degrees of severity in 
recognized duels, First-year men (Fiichse) fight with caps, for 
twenty-four rounds (Gdnge, equivalent to the French phrase in 
fencing) of seven blows each. The regular form of duel for 
seniors is a quarter of an hour’s fighting without caps. This may 
be made s by dispensing with seconds; for the second in a 
Schlager duel has not merely judicial or diplomatic functions. He 
stands close beside his man, holding an unsharpened Schliiger with 
which he may parry as many blows as he thinks fit, and often he 
does parry a proportion. 

As to the manner of play, the cuts are aimed only at the head, 
and are delivered, not with the centre of percussion, but with the 
extreme forward part of the blade, which alone, as we have said, 
is sharpened. It is worth notice that the Schlager is derived from 
the long straight sword of the German Reiters, the force of whose 
blows made them famous in the sixteenth century at the battle of St. 
Quentin and elsewhere. They gave neither sweeping horizontal 
cuts like Orientals, nor drawing cuts like most European swords- 
men, but struck in the line of their own motion with a continuing 
forward impetus, and did great execution. With the modern 
Schliger the blow comes entirely from the wrist, and (as in 
English backswording) has no movement of the body or limbs to 
aid it. Nevertheless, it is of great power, and has to be parried 
with a sharp forward motion of the & of the opposing sword, 
otherwise it beats in over the guard. The lines of attack and parry 
are limited by the scope of the object to be attacked. From the 
— of the engaging guard, which, in the terms of fencing, may 

called a very high prime, cuts may be made in the high outside 
line at the right side of the head (Terz), or with a turn of the 
wrist at the left side of the head (Quart), or the same in a lower 
line under the point (7Ziefguart). Attacks in the outside line 
under the blade (corresponding to the fencer’s seconde) are not 

The Terz attacks are mostly taken on the padded right 


arm. Such are the elements, to which certain variations have to be 
added. Thus Hinterkopfsterz and Streichquart are vertical, or aearl 
vertical, cuts over the guard at the top or even back of the head. 
When caps are not worn blows of this kind may inflict a rather 
ugly wound. Really serious ones are hardly known, but it is quite 
possible for the surgeon in attendance to have a troublesome piece 
of work. Small arteries, for example, may be divided and have 
to be taken up. 

On the whole, there is not more danger to life or limb in a 
Schlager duel, for healthy men and with the usual precautions, 
than in any other rough pastime; probably there is not so much 
as in the Rugby game of football under the old rules. But the 
effusion of blood and the necessary presence and use of surgical 
appliances make it appear a barbarous affair to any ono not bred to 
familiarity with it, And the play is said to be falling off in the 
skill which was its only justification. Twenty years ago the 
players hardly ever led off with a direct attack, which was 
thought too rash, but feinted and watched for their opportunity on 
a return. Of late years it has become a fashion to discard 
policy, and = for hits by main force ; the weapons are also 

eavier than they used to be. Some local dilferences exist, 
or existed not long ago, in the fashion of the Schliiger.. The 
Glockenschléger, common in the North-German Universities, has a 
peculiar mounting, and is grasped like an Italian foil with a finger 
round the cross-bar. Formerly the small-sword was used as 
well; it is mentioned by Crabb Robinson in his Diary as being 
somewhere (at Jena, if our memory serves us) the regular in- 
strument of students’ duels. This usage, however, survives, if it 
still does survive, only at Munich. Possibly some reader may be 
curious concerning the literature of the Schlager. We believe that 
of technical literature there is little or none. The rules of the 
duel are preserved in manuscript books, and may probably be 
found in print. But the art seems to depend wholly upon oral 
tradition, which is to be regretted. For, whatever we may think 
of Schliger duelling, it has been for many generations a singular 
feature of German University life; and it deserves to have some 
better record than the casual descriptions of strangers before it 
goes the way of English backswording. 


THE DEFINITION OF THE SNOB. 


} would appear that some preliminary remarks which were 
made here a few weeks ago on the necessity of a new Critique 
of Snobs have uced a certain effect. This is not surprising, 
and the fact may be noted without fatuity and without offence, 
For forty years mankind in England has been actuated to a 
great extent by a strong and healthy desire to escape snobbery, 
and a sudden reminder that mankind has got into a wrong 
groove is sure to be startling. It is creditable, very creditable, to 
any one that he should have tried to make his exit from Avernus, 
and it is not discreditable that the escaper should be some- 
what froissé at being reminded that the escape is not facile. 
It will not do simply to reverse the proceedings of the an- 
cestors who are within the grasp of Tartarus; if it would do, 
there would be no such great difliculty about the matter. 
Happy, too happy, would the human race be if any such 
receipt were effectual. Because the snob of the Forties achieved 
his destiny by loving a lord or a rich man, the snob of the 
Fighties thinks to escape that destiny by laughing at lords and 
(in print) condemning riches. Alas! it will not suffice. Xaderdv 
éoOddv tupevac; and the hardness is not made less hard by the 
simple resolve to avoid certain forms of badness which the bad 
men among our fathers did not avoid. But the deserving among 
the snobs possible (that is, among the Englishmen of to-day) may 
justly for something like a guiding rule to replace that 
negative one which has so fatally miscarried. Therefore let us in 
all modesty attempt, not indeed the definition of the snob (pro- 
perly to ‘treat go vast a subject would require reams of snobscap 
paper, and reams of snobscap paper are not at oar command), but 
some remarks as to his definition. The really genuine neophyte 
must await the illustration in detail which we trust to give 
him. But something like a preliminary sketch may be at- 
tempted. And, following Aristotle and the Oxford Spectator, 
it may be legitimately observed that accuracy is not to be 
expected. Absolute accuracy, indeed, in this matter must be 

tponed for some generations at least—until documents are 
fully registered. In our Original one kind of snob has himself 
fully delineated; in the present feeble and tentative esyays 
another kind will, with the permission of those gods whe ma 
be protectors of snobbery, find himself taken pretty well sur le 
vif, though by an inferior hand. The future forms of snobs 
will await the future snobographer; and each snobographer will 
be met by the angry reclamation of his subjects, which subjects 
will, no doubt, be diverse. 

Nunc hie, nunc illic, superant vitalia rerum, 
Et superantur item. 

When we and our followers have noted with a humble spirit, 
and, to use the words of a great writer of this day, “in the grave 
and chaste manner,” the snob-phenomena of many generations, 
then accuracy may be expected, but not before. 

To the best of our remembrance, a remembrance founded on 
many years’ constant reading, the great Original did not attempt 
to define a snob, indeed he once said diteratim, ** We can’t define 
it.” The attempt hus been, however, made in the form “ The 
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snob is he who admires base things basely.” But this will not 
stand a moment's examination. Like all baddefinitions, it extends 
to the wrong things and does not extend tothe right. Here and 
there a snob would be caught by it; but for every one so caught 
many snobs would go free. For a man may admire things which 
are not at all base ina wrong way, and may so be a snob. He 
may admire base things with a knowledge of their baseness, and so 
be something even worse thanasnob, but not one. He may, in hopes 
to guard himself against “ fate which does so fast pursue,” resolve 
not to admire anything, and so be the utterest and most hopeless 
of all snobs. And there can be little doubt that the mistaken 
notion that snobbery consists in admiration has, more than any- 
thing else, been the genesis of the snob of the second degree—the 
snob who thinks that, if he is sufficiently contemptuous of all 
hitherto recognized ideals, he is safe. Ce n'est pas plus raide que 
¢a. The heaven of safety from snobbery can be attained by the 
simple process of talking disdainfully of the House of Lords. 

Another, and a much safer, though still not quite a perfect, de- 
finition, which we have never seen given, is this—that a snob is 
he who follows the multitude to do evil. And note here that the 
multitude may be a merely relative multitude. It may be a ma- 
jority of his own set as well as of his nation or of the world at 

tge. Here we get rid at least of one drawback of the earlier 
attempt. For we recognize that there may be a snobbery of con- 
tempt as well as a snobbery of admiration. One, at least, of the 
chief notes of the snob, the deference to fashion, is happily set 
down by this definition, and it is so specially applicable to the 
present day that it may have special temptations to men of the 
present day. And yet it will not exactly “wash.” For a snob 
might differ from the multitude for snobbish reasons, and so — 
out at one loophole. He might follow the multitude to do g 
by an exception, and rejoice in his foolish, snobbish heart that he 
had got rid of the curse. And, lastly,a great many evil deeds 
which the multitude do, and are followed in doing, are not per se 
snobbish. It is impossible for the most violent partisan to say 
that it was snobbish of Cromwell to cut off Charles I.’s head. It 
is true that on that occasion he had the great multitude against 
him, but he had the small with him, and he followed it, and he 
did evil. Yet was he in this respect most assuredly not a snob, 
though he may have been on certain other occasions of his life. 
Napoleon, on the other hand (the usual historic name suggested 
by the Protector's), was always a snob ab initio ad finem, though 
he very rarely followed the multitude to do anything, bad or 
good. In fact (though this is not presently to the purpose) a 
comparison between Cromwell and Napoleon might be as fruitful 
as anything else in experiments and discoveries on the nature of 
the snob. We abstain (also for the present) with still greater 
reluctance from some comparisons of modern English politicians, 
which would be almost as luminous, but might give rise to more 
controv: 

It might be possible by an ingenious use of the old “ Rule of 
False” to extract from the comparison of these and of other 
definitions something more satisfactory. But the safer and wiser 
way in this infancy of the science of snobography is to refrain 
from the attempt at absolute aphorism. Snob-detection must for 
a long time, if not always, be a branch rather of esthetics 
than of mathematics; the snob must be felt rather than de- 
monstrated. But certain marks of him may at least be pointed 
out and may help the explorer far more ap than 
an imperfect definition in his quest after the t. One 
such mark has been already indicated. The snob almost 
always attempts to be in the fashion. In an aristocratic era 
he is a blind devotee of rank; in an age of wealth-getting and 
devil-take-the-hindmost, of riches; in a democratic age, of 
numbers and popularity. And it is a further and an almost 
crucial test of him that his admiration is never a really genuine 
admiration. When he grovelled before lords it was not because 
he knew the history of the peerage, its great deeds for England, 
its connexion with the noblest social conceptions ever reached by 
the human race—the conceptions of chivalry, and of a gradu- 
ated society, in which each higher rank fought for and pro- 
tected the lower. It had nothing to do with the past—the 
snob never thinks if he knows it of the past, except to derive 
petty grudges from the thought. He admired it because it 
was glittering and apparently powerful in the present. Now 
that he contemns the peerage (while for the most part chat- 
tering about peers in preference to anything else) it is not 
because he has any reasoned idea of equality (which indeed is a 
contradiction in terms), but partly because he has an ignoble 
jealousy of a privilege which he does not possess, and partly 

use it is the cant of the day to sneer at peerages. When he 
bowed the knee, and when he still bows the knee, before wealth, 
it was, and is, not because of the immense potentialities of wealth, 
for good or fur evil ; not even in most cases because he had or has 
a genuine thirst for the baser pleasures that wealth can give. 
Wealth makes a man conspicuous and talked about—the snob's 
heaven in itself. In short, the snob’s is less a peculiar idiosyncrasy 
than a mixture of many bad idiosyncrasies in a mean and moderate 
degree. When he transcends this degree he ceases, at any rate 
in that particular instance, to be a snob, though he may still be one 
in other matters. Probably it requires the restraining influence of 
@ complex civilization to b snobs, and that may be the 
reason why, beyond the Renaissance at earliest, it is nearly 
impossible to trace them. You must have a set convention of 
some kind before you can have a snob; and, when the convention 
is set ihe suob congenially manifests himself in attempts to 


burlesque, degrade, and exaggerate it. Then there comes a re- 
action, and he either does the same with a uew convention, or, as 
we have seen in these days, having po new one ready made, 
hastens with equally congenial clumsiness to burlesque, degrade, 
and exaggerate the revolt against the old convention. And 
throughout his various and changing forms the one characteristic 
which remains to him is unreality. He can never give a reason 
for the faith, or the unfaith, that isin him. Mrs. Grundy or the 
Caucus, “the county” or the moral standard of the Particular 
Baptist Synod of Llanpumpsaint, hold the place to him of his 
proper judgment and taste. A man who really on intelligible 
principles admires a bright blue wall-paper, with gold stars 
thickly powdered on it at mathematical intervals, is not a snob 
by any means; neither is a man (if such there be) a snob who 
on intelligible, or even unintelligible, principles thinks Mr. Jesse 
Collings a statesman. Again, all snobs are necessarily objects 
of dislike tempered by a little pity and some amusement; but 
an object of dislike is not necessarily a snob. So also every snob 
is a fool; but every fool is not a snob. For the chief cha- 
racteristic of the snob, difficult to seize as it is in its essence, 
is not primarily political, or artistic, or literary, or religious ; 
it is moral. And, if we look among the old-fashioned moral 
virtues for the nearest antipathy of snobbishness, we shall tind 
it in Magnanimity—that is to say, Pride‘in the good sense. 
A really proud man may have many vices and weaknesses, but 
he can never be one of two bad things, a democrat or a snob— 
which two bad things, be it remembered, are two, and not 
necessarily though often enough by accident, one. He thinks 
too much of himself to conceive it possible that he can be 
lowered by paying to any one else the respect which is by 
the courtesy of convention that one’s due, and in the same way 
he is saved from the danger of exaggerating that respect. He 
covets and envies no rank, and therefore he neither adulates 
nor carps at any. He forms and holds his own opinions, and 
is therefore in no danger of borrowing them from the multi- 
tude. He would laugh at the idea of the most sweet voices 
conferring any dignity on him or depriving him of any, of their 
having any right to command his otedience or intelligence to 
command his respect. And he would equally laugh at the 
notion of its being worth while to set the most sweet voices at 
defiance by any violent eccentricity or recalcitrance. Such is the 
anti-snob temper, from which, by reading backward, the snob 
temper may be most easily described, if not defined. But there are 
other touches which must be put to the description, and these 
cannot yet be applied. Indeed, as was said at the outset, we 
want more information; we want a Royal Commission on snobs, 
renewed every generation, before their nature can be scientifically 
pronounced upon. In the papers which may possibly follow this 
we shall only attempt to display our art on the snobs guos nacti 
sumus. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE BISHOPRIC OF BRISTOL. 


| perenne Church reformers may well learn caution from the 
way in which, bit by bit, the steadfast unintelligent ecclesi- 
astical legislation of the Church Commission of the beginning of 
this reign is being annulled. The work is not yet half a century 
old, but it has not worn well, and it is constantly calling for 
alteration. To legislate under a panic is proverbially unwise. 
What is enacted is not whut is best and wisest, but what will 
still the clamour outside and stave off the threatened danger. It 
is not surprising that such measures should want the principle of 
permanence, and, being destitute of any wide view of the subject, 
or any firm grasp of its real bearings, their inadequacy should 
become growingly apparent until a radical change is once more 
imperative. When the Bishops were warned by Earl Grey in 
ominous tones to “ set their houses in order,” if they were not to 
be swept away in the rising torrent of reform, one might have 
thought that they would feel that the most important thing to be 
done was to make episcopacy a more real power in the country. 
To prove its practical value was the surest way to save it from 
destruction. But to do this, to transform bishops from stately 
functionaries, making formal progresses through their dioceses at 
stated intervals for the mechanical performance of confirmations and 
other episcopal functions, into real overseers of their dioceses, mani- 
festing a fatherly interest in their spiritual well-being, and coming 
into living relations with their pastors and their flocks, was an idea 
which had hardly yet dawned on the episcopal mind. Bisho 
Wilberforce had not yet created the modern type of an Englis 
bishop. Besides, if the idea had been conceived, to carry it into 
execution would have demanded a large increase of the number of 
the bishops. And such an increase was regarded as impossible. 
Twenty-six was the number of English diocesan prelates, and 
twenty-six it must remain. The limits fixed by Pope Gregory 
twelve centuries before for the English episcopate were those 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum. 


They were laid down in a prophetic spirit for all time. There 
was a seeming sacredness about the number two dozen and two— 
two metropolitans and four-and-twenty suffragans—like that 
uttaching to the mysterious “ tetractys” of the Pythagoreans, or 
the sacred number of the Incas, which might not be violated with 
impunity. The Sacred College had been a long time in attaining 
its full complement, Nine centuries and a half had elapsed before 
the pious care of Henry VILL. for the restoration of “ true religion 
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and the worship of God” in the hallowed seats which had been 
polluted by “ the enormities into which the life and profession of 
the monks had long since lamentably deviated "—“ deplorabiliter 
exorbitaverat” (we quote from the Royal letter decreeing the 
privation of the see of Bristol and the other sees erected at the 
same time; Rymer, Federa, xiv. 749)—completed the tale. But, 
that once ed, advance was impossible. “Roma locuta est, 
causa finita est.” True, our legislators were Protestants, and had 
been called again and again to renounce certain “damnable doc- 
trines and positions” of the Church of Rome. But this numerical 
terminus, though fixed by a Pope, had an awful sanctity about it, 
which it would be profane to tamper with. “ Actum esset de 
ecclesia”; it would be all up with the Church if its episcopate 
were enlarged by a single member. 2 

And so, when the claims for increased episcopate supervision for 
the teeming thousands of the manufacturing populations of Lan- 
cashire and West Yorkshire could no longer be ignored, and it was 
decided that the dioceses of Manchester and Ripon should be con- 


stituted, the sacred number was to be preserved intact by the abo- | 


lition of two of the existing sees—we ought rather to say by 
their absorption into other sees—thus putting an end to their 
independent existence, and converting them into “ nominis 
umbre.” The two dioceses selected for this “ happy despatch ”"— 
the “painless extinction”—were, as we well know, those of 
St. Asaph and Bangor, and of Gloucester and Bristol, On the 


next avoidance of one of these pairs of bishoprics the surviving | 


bishop was, “nolens volens,” to take over the widowed diocese, 
and become bishop of the two. The process proposed was the 
reverse of Cowper's 

Two Kings of Brentford seated on one throne, 


for there were to be two thrones, and only one bishop to sit in 
them. We need not remind our readers how through the pro- 
vidential tenacity of life in the North Welsh prelates and the heroic 
resolution of the late Lord Powys—in bringing forward the repeal 
of this union again and again—never knowing that he was beaten 
till he had achieved success, one part of this monstrous measure 
never took effect. Bishop Bethell and Bishop Vowler Short 
obstinately refuse to die. Lord Powys refused to throw up the 
‘sponge, and the two Welsh bishoprics were saved to the Church. 

From the first the see of Bristol seems to have caused the Com- 
missioners the greatest perplexity. Its existence as an independent 
see was no longer to be allowed. It was to be united with 
something. That was a settled question. But with what? That 
was the “crux.” It is not generally known that the eo 
in the Commissioners first Report was that the sees of Llandaff and 
Bristol should be united. It was nothing to them that the Bristol 
‘Channel interposed its “stormy water” between the two— 

Nequicquam Deus abscidit 
rudens oceano dissociabili 
Terras— 


af the “ impious ” Commissioners decreed that the Bishop, whether 


good sailor or bad, should bound over the shallows he had rather | 
not touch. Indeed the Commissioners, safe from having to suffer | 


themselves from the consequences of their legislation, seem to 
have been perfectly enamoured of separating a bishop and his 


cathedral from the chief portion of his diocese by a stretch of salt | 


water. Thus they assigned to the Bishop of Rochester the counties 


of Hertfordshire and Essex, with his cathedral on one side of | 


the estuary of the Thames, and his chief charge on the other, 
while, crueller still, they proposed to unite Sodor and Man with 
Carlisle, thus entailing on the unlucky occupant of the joint see 
six hours of tossing on one of the roughest pieces of water to be 
found anywhere round our coasts, every time he had any episcopal 
functions to perform on the Isle of Man. 

The reason alleged by the Commissioners for the union of 
Llandaff and Bristol is not unimportant in its bearing on the 
scheme now so energetically promoted for reconstituting the 
‘ancient see, which we rejoice to be assured has the full sanction of 
the Prime Minister of Her Majesty's Government, as well as the 
hearty approval of the present Bishop, and is therefore not un- 
likely to take effect within a measurable period. The Commissioners 
say (Third Report, 1836) “ when we recommended the Union of 
the Sees of daff and Bristol, we were influenced chiefly by a 
Desire to retain for the City of Bristol its Ecclesiastical Character ; 
cand to secure to it the Advantage of a Bishop resident upon the 
Spot, or at no great distance from it.” The Commissioners, how- 
ever, forgot entirely to take into account the feelings of the 
diocese of Llandaff. They were as unwilling as Bristol could be 
‘to exchange “the Benefits which they derived from the Residence 
and nal Superintendence of their Bishop” for the casual 


favours of a Bishop whose home would be on the other side of the | 


Severn sea. The remonstrances from Monmouthshire and Gla- 
morganshire were so loud and urgent that this pet scheme 
of the Commissioners had to be given up altogether, and 
some fresh arrangement suggested. The Commissioners’ second 
scheme was equally unlucky. In fact, they seem throughout 
to have succeeded in disgusting as many people as possible, 
and causing the greatest offence to the greatest number. This 
second proposition was (we give it in their own words) “ that the 
City and Suburbs of Bristol, being within a convenient Distance 
of the City of Wells, where the Bishop of Bath and Wells resides, 
should be united to that Diocese.” 

If the former recommendation was unpopular on one side of the 
Bristol Channel, this was still more obnoxious on the other. 


Bristol was lashed to a fury. We hear of no voice being raised 
in that city against the union with Llandaff, and reasonably 
enough. In that case they were to be the absorbers; in this they 
were to be the absorbed. [bristol and Bath have always main- 
tained a kind of friendly rivalry, a sort of amicable jealousy 
of one another. But the suggestion that Bristol should 
lose its independent dignity and be merged in a see, in the 
designation of which its rival's uame took the prominent place, 
was intolerable. The Bristolians “represented in strong ‘Terms 
their Objections to a Plan which would merge their Episcopal 
See in that of Bath and Wells, and their earnest Desire to retain 
the Advantages of the pastoral Superintendence and Example of 
a Bishop resident amongst them.” 

Once more the Commissioners were forced to yield, pronouncing 
the “Feelings” manifested to be “not less honourable to the 
Citizens of Bristol than encouraging to the Friends of the 
Established Church.” So they tried a third scheme, already 
adverted to in their First Report, and this time with better suc- 
cess—* Numero Deus impare gaudet. The Churchmen of 
Bristol had a sop thrown to them in the promise that they should 
retain their Bishop—at least half of him—and the whole of their 
Cathedral. A house was to be provided in some convenient 
situation near the City of Bristol so that the Bishop might reside 
alternately there and at Gloucester. ‘To make up for the 
addition to the see of Salisbury of Dorsetshire, the two 
northern deaneries of Wiltshire were to be transferred to 
the newly-constituted diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, the 
whole scheme to take effect at the first avoidance of either see. 
The accomplishment of this ill-arrauged plan was not long deferred. 
The fates were as favourable to the one union as they happily 
have proved unfavourable to the other. 

The South-Western sees were less fortunate. In 1834 Bristol 
was vacated by the death of Bishop Gray, the father of the 
dauntless Metropolitan of the South African Church, who, with 
the same inflexible courage which characterized his son, when 
warned during the terrible Bristol riots of 1831 of the danger of 
going to his Cathedral on Sunday morning, since the mob had 
threatened to destroy it and him, calmly remarked—* Well, if 
they kill me, where could a bishop better die than in his Cathedral 
in the worship of God?” Divine Service over, he saw unmoved 
his palace fired by tha rioters and reduced to a blackened rain. 
Bishop Gray's successor was the Rev. Joseph Allen, Lord Althorp’s 
college tutor, with the promise that whenever Ely should become 
vacant he should be translated to that far more comfortable and 
well-endowed see. Bishop Allen’s hope was not long deferred. 
Within two years Bishop Sparke died, and the see of Bristol be- 
came once more vacant. There had been no chivalrous champion 
to do tattle for its independence, as for that of its Welsh sisters. 
Less fortunate the see of Sodor and Man, which had been saved 
from being merged in Carlisle by the memory of the sainted 
Bishop Wilson. Even the venerated name of Jishop Butler 
was powerless to preserve it from absorption. The Act was 
imperative. The easygoing, scholarly Monk—the list of the 
“ Greek-play bishops”—was not one to raise any objections 
to its provisions being carried out. Besides, the transfer was 
made as agreeable as possible. The Palace at Gloucester— 
since rebuilt by Bishop Baring—was an inconvenient, dilapi- 
dated building. The mob, as we have said, had burnt down 
the palace at Bristol; the Bishop of the united sees, as we have 
said, was to have two houses, and reside alternately at each of 
his Cathedral cities, and, to enable him to meet the increase | 
expense, an addition of 500/. was made to his income. Soa grand 
new house was built, at enormous cost, at Stapleton, in a pleasant 
suburb of Bristol, in which—* proviso” notwithstanding—the 
house at Gloucester being declared uniuhabitable, Bishop Monk 
passed all the rest of his episcopal life, except such portion as was 
spent in his residentiary house in the Cloisters of the Abbey, 
as Canon of Westminster. The successors of Bishop Monk— 
Bishops Baring, Thomson, and Ellicott—the palace there being 
rebuilt, have preferred Gloucester as a residence. The magniticent 
house at Stapleton, so lately built, has been sold, and has been 
converted into a charitable institution. Beyond occasional visits, 
often in the case of the present Bishop extending over a consider- 
able period, the great City of Bristol with its vast and rapidly 
a population has seen but little of its a It is need- 
ess to say how greatly the work of the Church has suffered in 
Bristol from the absence of a responsible head. The injury inflicted 
on the Church in Bristol by robbing her of a resident Bishop has 
been made increasingly manifest by the growth of the population. 
It has been growingly felt that a great wrong had been done to 
one of the chief cities in the kingdom, and that this wrong ought to 
be redressed. Bristol claims to havea bishop for itself, and it proves 
the validity of that claim and the earnestness with which it is 
put forward by the manner in which it takes the matter into its 
own hand, and asking nothing from the Legislature but permission 
to undo the rash work of half a century back, displays its deter- 
mination to secure the restoration of its bishopric by raising the 
sum needed for its endowment. The income proposed for the future 
bishop, 2,500/. a year, including 500/. resigned by Bishop Ellicott, is 
not a large one—hardly large enough indeed to meet the perpetual 
demands that are made on a bishop's purse. But the diocese will 
not be a large one, and we may hope the pecuniary tax will be in 
proportion. The new see is proposed to include no more than 
Bristol itself and its Deanery, and the two Northern Deaneries of 
Wiltshire, which since the changes in the boundaries of the 
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diocese have belonged to the see of Gloucester. No rash attempt 
will be made to do away with any more ancient landmarks, by 
robbing the Somersetshire see of any portion of its historic terri- 
tory; least of all—which we have been gravely told was a recog- 
nized portion of the plan—of the City of Bath, which was at one 
time the seat of that bishopric, and has for many centuries given 
it its distinguishing name. The population of the proposed diocese 
will be about 400,000, which will exceed that of the neighbouring 
diocese of Salisbury, and will be little inferior to that of Lincoln, 
when—as by the time this is in the hands of our readers we trust 
it will be—it is relieved of the county of Nottingham by the 
foundation of the see of Southwell. 

The hearty unanimity displayed at the recent meeting at 
Bristol, the character of the speeches made, and the liberality 
shown by the subscription list, prove that the citizens of Bristol 
are thoroughly in earnest in their resolve to have their bishop 
restored to them, And when such men are in earnest there is 
_ No withstanding them. It only remains for us to express our 
hearty sympathy with the movement, and an earnest hope that 
the manifest injustice of in any way hindering the Church from 
making provision for her own needs be her sons’ munificence will 
forbid any substantial opposition being made to the Bill when it 
is introduced into Parliament, so that the “ Bill” may speedily 
become an “ Act.” That point gained, we have no question that 
the pecuniary requirements will te soon met, and that it will not 
be very long before we have to congratulate the reconstituted 
diocese on the consecration of its first—or may we more truly 
say its forty-eighth?—bishop. Happy will the diocese be if it 
secures one to inaugurate its renewed independent existence who 
will exhibit the calm wisdom, the quiet perseverance, the modera- 
tion, the devotion to duty, and the Christian love which have 
characterized the venerable prelate whose resignation, however 
necessary, we cannot but deplore, whose episcopal virtues have 
rendered the diocese of Chester one of the most enviable dioceses 
in England. 


ENGLAND IN AMERICA, 


FEW weeks ago the City of New York celebrated the 

centenary of its evacuation by the British troops after the 
close of the revolutionary war. There was a procession of the 
practical sort which finds favour in the eyes of Americans; there 
were regiments of the State National Guard, and crack corps 
invited from other States; there were detachments of the veterans 
of the war of the Rebellion, bearing the torn and tattered battle- 
flags, almost shot from their standards in four years’ hard fight- 
ing ; there were carriages containing the few survivors of the war 
of 1812 with Great Britain; there were other carriages containing 
the President of the United States, the Governors of New York 
and of a few other States, and the mayor and other officials of 
the City of New York; there were detachments of police and 
firemen ; and there were a few hundred men from the tiny regular 
army which the Government of the United States deems adequate 
for its needs. In the evening there was a banquet, and there were 
speeches. Perhaps the most noteworthy circumstance of the 
whole affair was the friendly tone toward England. Nowhere in 
the speeches, in the newspapers, or in the talk of the crowd, was 
there any evidence of the slightest hostile feeling—always except- 
ing, of course, the utterances of the wholly un-American and un- 
representative section of the public which thinks of Ireland first 
and of the United States last. There were many positive signs ofa 
friendly feeling. With doubtful taste one wandering Briton 
hung a British flag from a window of the hotel in which 
he was staying, and although the procession passed under it there 
was no protestation of any kind. It is not too much to say that 
there is now no trace at all of the ill-will toward England which 
naturally lingered after the revolution, and which was fanned to a 
flame before the war of 1812, This ill-will was perceptible easily 
enough down to the outbreak in 1861, although it was slowly 
fading away. During the Civil War there was not a little anger 
against Great Britain among both parties; but the Civil War, 
overshadowing all other questions, wholly killed the early ill-will, 
and the anger died out soon for lack of fuel. It is perhaps 
scarcely accurate to describe the present feeling as cordial, and 
the sentimental declarations after dinner that the two countries 
are brothers, and that “ blood is thicker than water,” are perhaps 
not quite sincere on either side. The attitude of the really 
representative American is that taken by Mr. Lowell in his 
delightful speech at the dinner given to Mr. Henry Irving on 
the Fourth of July last year. This attitude may perhaps be 
described as a dignified and sincere friendliness, as far removed 
from hysterical sentimentality on one side as it is from enmity on 
the other. So distinctly is this the position of the best Americans, 
that the well-informed American critic is always inclined to 
ascribe the authorship of a violent invective against England in an 
American journal to some renegade Englishman ; and the ascription 
is rarely inaccurate. 

There is to be seen just now in America, in what is known as 
Society, a strong tendency to imitate English ways and customs 
and fashions. This tendency is gaining strength, and spreading 
from New York and Boston to smaller inland cities, It is a new 
thing in many ways, for until lately New York has taken its cue 
rather from Paris than from London. During the Second Empire 
many good Americans made pilgrimages to the Tuileries as to a 
Mecca, and some settled permanently near the shrine. But Paris 


is no longer more fashionable than London. The American girl 
continues to get her gowns in the French capital, of course; but 
she is glad to get her habit and her ulster and her cloaks in the 
English capital. As there is now no Court in France, she looks 
forward to a presentation at Court in England ; and the possibility 
of marrying @ title is perhaps present to her mind as she crosses 
the ocean. That-she is quite capable of taking care of herself in 
the presence of lish noblemen and of their female relatives 
all readers of Mr. James's International J:pisode and of Mr. 
Howells's Woman's Reason will bear witness: In fact, the 
American girl is in no danger of losing her head before parting 
with her hand. It is her consort, the American young man, 
who is most likely to be contaminated by contact with the 
Englishman. There is no denying that a certain set of young 
Americans, more particularly in New York and in Boston, affect 
the Englishman and ape all his affectations. They mimic every 
English trick in the most snobbish way. ‘They attempt an 
English accent, and they sprinkle Britticisms freely through their 
speech. They talk of their “ fads,” and they call people ‘“‘cads,” 
and they abound in the most amusing little atfectations. Their 
greatest happiness is to be taken for an Englishman—a joy not 
often vouchsafed to them. It was to one of these pitiful imitations— 
a young Bostonian—that a clever New York girl said, “ Mr. Blank, 
I should think you would be so glad to meet Lord So-and-so; you 
know he is a real Englishman! 

This Arglo-mania has resulted in the introduction into certain 
American cities of not a few British customs. Rich men drive 
heavy carriages imported from England, ignoring, or ignorant of, 
the fact that the use of the native American woods, tough and 
springy, allow American carriages to be much lighter while quite 
as strong. Rich young men play polo in the broiling heat of an 
American summer, Attempts are made at oe Un- 
fortunately the foxes are few, so that a drag has frequently to be 
employed. So marked a feature of New York society has the 
forced imitatior of English customs become, that a light and lively 
little weekly called Life, now about a year old, has best 
made itself known by constant attacks on this. And the chief 
cartoon of another American comic weekly, published on Evacua- 
tion Day, was a picture of all the importations from England, both 
men and things, now to be seen in the streets of New York, with 
a sarcastic query as to the exact date of the English evacuation. 
The variety of Anglomania which most excited the joy of the 
comic journalist was the Dude. There are those who pretend to see 
a resemblance between the Dude and the Masher. t these are 
not profound observers. The Masher, we venture to think, although 
chronically tired, is, on occasion, boisterous. The Dude is never 
noisy ; he is a living protest against indecorum ; he is the embodi- 
ment of the desire to be a perfect gentleman of the strictest Eng- 
lish order. In his dress 4 ome was to be seen a certain likeness to 
the Masher. But here, again, the likeness was superficial. The 
Masher was dressed in the height of fashion always. The Dude, 
although clothed in imitation of an Englishman, sought always to 
be as unobtrusive as possible in his attire. Yet his quiet, stiff, 
British manners often attracted malicious c¥iticism. There is even 
a story current of a worthy farmer who saw two Dudes in town, 
and who remarked, with great grief, “Gosh! what things a man 
does see when he ain’t got his gun!” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, who is enlightening the Americans by 

rsonal ministrations and a set of three lectures, finds Barbarians, 

hilistines, and Populace in England, and declared his expectation 
of finding in America only Philistines. But he reckoned without 
the American Anglomaniac. The American Anglomaniac, as we 
have seen, is a Philistine who apes the Barbarian. The genuine 
British Barbarian Mr. Arnold credits with various good qualities, 
and he has at least the consciousness of a solid position. The 
American pseudo-Barbarian has all the faults, and none of the 
virtues, of the English model, and he cannot but be conscious that 
his position is false and hollow. He is but a brummagem Bar- 
barian—and a brummagem Barbarian is a sorry sight for gods and 
men. It is fortunate for the future of the United States that 
this class of Anglomaniacs, although beginning to be large 
enough to be counted, is only an infinitesimal section of the 
American people. Nothing is plainer to the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, if he will but keep his eyes open and note the signs 
of the times, than the growing divergence and independence of 
the United States from England in literature and in life. The 
English and the Americans are of one stock, but they are two. 
peoples; and there is nothing to be gained by a pretence that the 
Americans are colonial or provincial. The colonial spirit has been 
invisible in the United States for fifty years, and the provincial 
spirit died during the war of the Rebellion. The conditions of 
life in the United States, the climate, the blending of customs 
brought from other lands than England, these unite in making 
the American unlike the Englishman. What the American is 
like can best be seen in Mr. Howells’s novels, or in the striking 
anonymous story of the Breadwinners. Mr. James has dealt. 
admirably with the Europeanized American; but he is himself 
too Europeanized to be altogether satisfactory as a portrayer of 
the uncontaminated American; in fact, we doubt if Mr. James 


knows New York, or even Boston, as well as he knows Paris 
and London. As Colonel Higginson neatly put it, “Mr. James 
is not a true cosmopolitan, because a true cosmopolitan is at 
home even in his own country.” Mr. James is so far abroad in 
his own country that he cited in a story in the Century, = long 

ich not 


ago, as a typical Americanism, “in the swim,” a phrase w 
one American in ten would be likely to understand. 
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Sport is one of the things in which American habits are widely 
different from English. "Polo and foxhunting—or the pursuit of 
drag under difficulties—are recent importations, and as such they 
are the amusement only of the fast and fashionable few, and 
have no interest whatever for any others. Cricket, in spite of 
many strenuous efforts, has never been acclimated in the United 
States; there are a few clubs here and there, mostly managed 
by Englishmen; but the popular interest is wholly in baseball, 
and a crack game of baseball easily attracts a gathering of twenty 
thousand. ing is rapidly becoming more popular and _ 
fitable, but the real liking of the people is for trotting. e 
owning of fast trotters, for his own private use and behoof, 
is one of the joys of the American millionaire; and the one 
¢rumpled rose-leaf in Mr. Vanderbilt’s existence is, that a much 
poorer man has a faster pair of trotters than he has, and that 
the much poorer man, with a painful disregard of his duty 
toward a man worth twenty million pounds, refuses to sell his 
team. Here occasion serves to say that wealth merely as wealth 
has less weight in the United States than it has in Great Britain. 
We know that there is a common belief that wealth is more 
worshipped and is more powerful in New York than it is in 
London ; but the belief is unfounded. Whether it is that wealth 
is too comm: in America, or that most Americans expect to be 
wealthy some day, or that they can remember when the rich man 
‘was a poor man, or whatever reason may be, the fact remains 
that the possession of money counts for far less in New York than 
it does in London. And if we may credit Mr. Archibald Forbes, 
the same state of affairs obtains in Australia as in America. 

Where English influence in America might be supposed to be 
strongest is in literature. There is no denying that it is strong. 
But the influence of other countries, and especially of France, is 
also strong. There are many more translations from the French 
and the German published annually in the United States than 
there are in Great Britain. French authors little known in England 
are widely read in America; and of authors of importance more | 
works have been translated. In New York it is possible, for ex- 
ample, to geta uniformedition in English ofall of M. Taine’s writings, 
and of nearly all of Turgenief’s. The American Philistine differs | 
from the British Philistine chiefly in that his ignorance is never 
hostile; he knows not the light, but he is ready to receive it when 
he sees it. And this willingness to learn is responsible for the | 
many American translations from foreign authors, And this 

in redeems what there may be of American provinciality, | 
which is broadened by its allegiance, not to one capital, but to 
many. Accompanying this study of the best foreign work is a 
growing indifference to foreign opinion. The American is glad 
when the value of an American work is recognized by an English 
or a French critic, but he never waits for the foreign approval 
before declaring his own opinion. Indeed he is wont to wonder 
at the English liking for certain American authors, and he is 
wont also to take up certain English authors and to hail them as 
masters before their position in England is quite as secure. We 
believe, for example, that Mr. Austin Dobson and Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson have a wider following in America than they 
have in ap ee much liked as they are here. The unfortunate 
condition of copyright law has driven the better class of American 
publishers to give up English novels and English books of 
general literature, me more and more to confine themselves to 
American books, with a consequent increase in the quantity and | 
quality of the latter. The invasion of England by the American | 
magazines is sufficient proof of their independence, and their | 
success in England is due, we incline to think, to the resolute | 
American tone, and not to any misguided attempt to cater to 
English taste. At the present day the circulation in England of 
either Harper's or the Century is several times as large as the 
circulation of any English magazine in America. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S SOCIAL EXPERIMENT. 


S a rule, the internal policy of a nation can possess but little 
interest for foreigners, The social reformer may make a 
study of the way in which other countries provide compensation 
for the workmen who are injured by accidents in mines or | 
cotton mills, but if he talks too freely upon such subjects his | 
acquaintance will vote him a bore. Yet no one who is ac- | 
quainted with German politics can have failed to read with | 
interest the draft of a Bill on this subject which was published 
last week. It is one of the great social reforms that were pro- 
mised in November 1881; it has been given to the public at | 
an unusually early stage, as if to invite discussion ; and the North 
German Gazette has hastened to inform its readers that, though | 
the details of the measure were of course worked out in the | 
Ministerial offices, the principles on which it is founded are entirely | 
the conception of Prince Bismarck. Nor is the scope of the draft 
unworthy of its origin. It aims at nothing less than the organ- | 
ization of the whole industry of Germany ; only for a special pur- 
pose at present, it is true, but in a way which, if it can he wodhed 
out successfully, will certainly lead to fur more important 
consequences. 

Since 1871, when the masters were first legally compelled to 
make compensation to the workmen for injury incurred by acci- 
dents, they have for the most part insured against this risk, and 
some of the Companies are said not to have acted in a liberal 
spirit. The sufferers complain that they cannot obtain their just 


due without vexatious delay and litigation. It is the object of 
the present Bill to remedy this and other evils by rendering all the 
manufacturers and mine-owners of Germany liable for any acci- 
dent that occurs in their own line of business. For this ye 
it is necessary to form them into professional Associations, which 
is to be done in the following way. Every person who comes 
under the Act is bound to male a statement to the local autho- 
rities as to the line of business in which he is engaged and the 
average number of hands he employs; and this material, after 
being duly digested, is to be submitted to the Imperial Insurance 
Board, a new administrative body, to be formed in a manner 
that will shortly be explained. After these preliminary steps 
have been taken, if a sufficient percentage of the masters who are 
interested in any single branch of industry apply to the Bundesrath 
for permission to form an Association, this will be granted, unless 
it be found on examination that the number of persons concerned 
is too small to render such a step desirable. A general meeting 
will then be called, at which a member of the Board must be present. 
Each master will be accredited with a number of votes propor- 
tionate to that of the men whom he employs, and may be represented 
by proxy. The meeting will elect the acting committee, whose 
members are to receive no remuneration for their services, though 
their actual expenditure will be reimbursed. An Association thus 
formed will enjoy corporate rights and great freedom of action. 
Indeed, almost the entire management of its affairs will be left in 
its hands, subject to the control of the Imperial Insurance Board ; 
and, as it will be empowered to issue regulations for the prevention 
of accidents, its influence will be considerable. 

The workmen are to be organized in a somewhat similar way. 
As it would be obviously impossible to call a meeting of all the 
miners, spinners, or foundry workmen of Germany, the Govern- 
ment has been obliged to look round for some other plan by which 
the operatives may be represented; and it has discovered one 
which will probably give expression to their wishes more fairly 
and more fully than a direct election would have done, The 
workmen choose the companions in whom they have the greatest 
confidence to manage their Arankenlcassen, which do part of the 
work of our Benefit Societies, though in a different way, aud to 
these the choice of the delegates will be entrusted. No Associa- 
tion will be complete without a labourers’ committee, which must 
consist of from nine to eighteen members. 

The new Imperial Insurance Board is to consist of a president, 
and at least two other members, nominated for life by the 
Emperor ; of four members of the Imperial Council (Bundesyath), 


| appointed by that body for a term of four years; and of four re- 


presentatives of the Associations, two of whom will be elected by 
the masters and two by the men, for the same period. The Board 
can come to no decision unless at least tive members are present; 


| and when any matter of great, especially pecuniary, importance, or 


a question relating to the prevention of accidents, is discussed, one 
of these must be a representative of the masters and one of the 


men. 

If the Bill becomes law, it is probable that those who are in- 
terested in the more important industries of the country will 
hasten to avail themselves of it; if they do not, the central 
Board is invested with powers to compel them -to perform the 
duties it imposes, even if they do not choose to avail themselves 
of the advantages it offers. On these we need not dwell, nor on 
the details of the measure, which can have little interest for any 
except those immediately affected by it. It may be worth while, 
however, to add a word or two on the functions of the workmen's 
Committee. When an accident has happened, they will be bound 
to send a delegate to assist the police in investigating into its 
cause, and to nominate two of the court of five who assess the 
compensation due to any one who has been injured; two others 
will represent the masters, and the president will be appointed by 
the Government of the State under the jurisdiction of which the 
case falls. From this court an appeal may in important cases be 
made to the central Board, on which, too,as we have seen, the 
labourers are to be fairly represented. 

It is clear at a glance that this scheme differs in several im- 
portant respects from the two which the Government has already 
presented to the Imperial Parliament. It is simpler and more 
precise, while at the same time it is far bolder. For once the 
Chancellor has deigned to profit by the criticism of his opponents. 
The workmen are no longer to be forced to contribute to the in- 
surance fund, nor is any burden laid upon the Treasury of the 
Empire but that of bearing the expenses of the Imperial Board, 
except in the exceedingly improbable case of an association be- 
coming absolutely insolvent. These are concessions to the Liberal 
party which it was wise to make, and which are wise in themselves. 
The whole character of the associations, too, is conceived in a more 
statesmanlike spirit, and defined with a firmer hand than in the last 
draft. We may have our doubts as to whether they can be made to 
work; but if they do they will form a firm basis for many of the 
social reforms which Prince Bismarck is known to contemplate. 

It is difficult to come to any decided opinion as to what the 
fate of this measure will be when it is presented to the House. 
To judge from the opinions expressed in the press, the dog- 
matic Liberals will oppose it on the ground that it is com- 
pulsory and that it interferes with the business of the In- 
surance Companies. But the elections are approaching, and there 
is some reason to believe that its rejection would be unpopular in 
the constituencies. At any rate, both the right and the left wing 
of the party seem to be wavering. The Conservatives of all shades 
will support it almost toa man, and the Centre has welcomed it 
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with enthusiasm. It would be wrong to attribute this to the con- 
cessions that have been lately made to the Roman Catholic Church. 
No body of Christian men can view the misery of their fellow- 
creatures with indifference, and the Roman Catholics have long 
been honourably known in Germany for the efforts they have 
made to remove the physical and moral evils which poverty 
produces, From its very formation, the Centre has been 
consistent on this point. It bore the reproach of showing a 
sympathy with the demands of the Socialists long before State 

ialism had been received by the Government and presented at 
Court. Besides this, in granting the trade associations corporate 
rights and so large an amount of freedom, the Chancellor has 
adopted principles which several of the leading Catholics have 
long advocated. The Liberals still command a majority in the 
Imperial Parliament, but a small defection from their ranks would 
give this Bill the force of Jaw ; and a foreigner with no a 
interest at stake can hardly help hoping that he may have an 
opportunity of observing the results of Prince Bismarck’s great 


experiment. 


OVERHEAD WIRES 


Ke some long time past the question of wires used by the 
Government Postal Department and Telephone Companies 
passing over the houses and streets in London has agitated the 
public mind. The serious inconveniences and dangers arising 
from the present almost indiscriminate way in which these wires are 
run forms, no doubt, a very legitimate source of public grievance. 
After a great deal of grumbling in the public press lately, certain 
deputations have waited — Sir Charles Dilke to lay before him 
the inconveniences to which the householders are subjected and the 
dangers which the public generally run from these overhead wires; 
and certain District Boards of Works are actually opposing the 
erection of overhead wires in their districts by the Postmaster- 
General. Throughout the time during which this subject has 
been discussed in = press the majority of would-be re- 
formers have sugges but one remedy, and that is to put all 
telegraph, telephone, and electric-lighting wires underground. 
There is a certain charm to the non-technical mind about the 
obvious ron ee, of this remedy, and as yet technical men do 
not seem to have thought it worth their while to point out in the 
non-technical press the enormous difliculties in the way of adopt- 
ing it. 

A very Jarge number of the overhead wires which are at present 
causing so much uneasiness and discord are connected with the dif- 
ferent telephone systems. Now there are two electrical phenomena, 
both included under the general name of induction, which tend 
to interfere with the good working of telephone lines. The best 
known of these phenomena, and the one most popularly known 
under the name of “ induction,” is the production of momentary 
currents in telephone lines produced by the intermittence or 
variation of electrical currents in other lines near to them, which 
aga that peculiar sound so often to be heard in telephones. 

his may best be described by likening it to the boiling of a 
kettle, and is often so powerful even under the overhead system 
as almost to drown the sound of speech. The strength of this 
effect increases very greatly the closer the telephone wire is to 
the wires which are causing this disturbance. Now underground 
wires, as London is not yet provided with subways, must be 
necessarily very much closer together than they are under the 

resent overhead system, so that this particular effect would 
sree so strong in the case of long lines laid close together under- 
ground that it might even interfere with the good working of the 
more delicate telegraph instruments. 

The other effect also included under the general title of in- 
duction is scarcely felt on overhead lines. It is that effect which 
produces what is known as retardation on submarine cables, 
to overcome which the delicate and expensive instruments 
now used for submarine telegraphy were devised. This effect 
would certainly be strong on any long underground telephone 
line. The effect is not only one of true retardation, it really 
tends to act as a sort of governor or equalizer, so that a cur- 
rent rapidly changing in strength passed through a line sub- 
jected to this influence becomes more steady. Now as telephones 
depend upon abrupt and rapid changes of the strength of the 
current, this particular form of inductive effect would seriously 
impair the clearness of their articulation if the line were of any 
considerable length. There is no known means at present of 
overcoming the disturbance of telephonic working introduced by 
this form of induction. The first form of induction mentioned 
may be overcome, but the only practical method hitherto intro- 
duced consists in running a double wire and thereby enormously 
increasing the expense. This leads us directly to the other great 
objection to putting telegraph and telephone lines underground— 
namely, the greatly increased expense of the whole system. 
Whereas overhead wires can be run bare, merely requiring 
very inexpensive insulators on the posts, underground wires 
have to be v ongaryef covered with an insulating coating, and the 
added expense of this coating is very considerable. In the arbitra- 
tion between the Wandsworth District Board of Works and the 
Postmaster-General, before Mr. Paget as arbitrator, Mr. Henry 
Faton, the superiuterding engineer of the Metropolitan Postal 
Telegraphs, gave evidence as to one of the disputed lines, that an 
overhead wire would cost 8/. per mi’e, whilst an underground wire 
would cost about 350/. per mile. Nor does the expense end with 


the first cost of the line. No insulating covering has yet been 
devised suitable for telegraph and telephone wires which will 
remain in guod order for any length of time; in fact, we may 
safely say that all underground lines have been laid with wire 
covered with gutta-percha. Unless gutta-percha be kept alwa 
covered with water, as in the case of submarine cables, it is su 
ject to more or less rapid decay. This decay gives rise to “ faults” 
on the line which impair or even stop its working, and even with 
the admirable system of tubes and test-boxes adopted in London by 
the Pust Office authorities for their undergro lines, it becomes 
a matter of time and difficulty to localize these faults and cut 
them out, thus greatly increasing the cost of maintenance. Every 
one who knows London well must already be familiar with the 
testing tents of the Postal Department and the spectacle of their 
lines-men testing for faults. From all these considerations we say 
that, even though it may be possible, though not convenient, to lay 
short teleyraph and telephone lines underground, it must involve. 
very considerable outlay to do so, 

lor the present we may leave out of the question electric light- 
ing leads, which, on the whole, are rather better underground 
than overhead. 

The real remedy for the present state of things must be found 
in legislation, and it would be a great pity if that legislation took 
the form of forcing the Postmaster-General and the Telephone 
Companies to place all their lines underground, for the very great 
cost of carrying this out—even where it is possible—must ne- 
cessarily in the end retard the cheapening of telegrams and keep 
up the present high prices of subscriptions to Telephone Ex- 
changes, 

To deal first with the questioa of public danger, we may point. 
out that there isno reason why an overhead wire should be more 
dangerous than a railway bridge crossing a road. The reason 
why at present the wires are a source of some danger is that when 
telegraphs were first introduced the wires were run by the side 
of railways and high roads and other places where their breaking 
would not be a source of danger. Hence the telegraph engineer put. 
his line up as lightly and cheaply as possible, and, to use a technical 
term, he introduced a very small factor of safety, It may here be 
as well to explain what a factor of safety means. 

In any engineering work, say a bridge, the dimensions of the 
different parts are first calculated by means of tables of the strength 
of materials, so as to be strong enough to bear the maximum strain. 
to which the work is to be put, and then the dimensions are in- 
creased so as to be 10, 20, or 50 per cent. stronger. And this per- 
centage is called the factor of safety—generally from the survival 
of the old habit, overhead wires are designed with an extremely 
low factor — What is required to make overhead lines per- 
fectly safe is for some responsible body, such as the Board of 
Trade or Board of Works, to have absolute control over all over- 
head wires erected in towns, and to issue from time to time regu- 
lations as to the proper factor of safety to be allowed, and proper 
inspection of the poles and other parts of the line liable to decay, 
and have some such power as that now exercised over the railways 
by the Board of Trade through their inspectors, so as to ensure all 
overhead lines being really safe. 

The question of public convenience and individual inconvenience 
would perhaps call for more difficult and more complex legislation ; 
but surely some simple machinery might be devised by which the 
er agg route of any new line should be laid before a responsible 

y, and, when approved, should be advertised, so that individual 
proprietors might raise any objections which they might have to the 
wire passing over their premises, which objections might be dis- 
cussed before some cheap and simple tribunal. Perhaps this is 
the point which will be most strongly agitated by the general 
public. Here there is the obvious difficulty that it will be neces- 
sary to prevent a few ill-conditioned householders from stopping, 
or adding to the cost.of a line really of public utility, and, on the 
other hand, to protect all householders against needless and 
vexatious trespass and injury to property. The present system— 
or, rather, no system—involving, as it does, the consent of the 
individual householder—which, it appears, is not always obtained 
—and the jurisdiction, or non-jurisdiction, whichever it may 
happen really to be, of the district surveyor, is absolutely intoler- 


able. 

We further think that any legislation on this subject should 
control both the Post Office Department and the private Com- 
panies, on the ground that, when it was decided that telephonic 
transmission was an infringement of the monopoly of the Post- 
master-General, and when it was arranged between the private 
Companies and the Post Office Department that the Companies 
shonld be allowed to continue their operations under license from 
the Postmaster-General, the private Companies became really the 
agents of the Postmaster, and that, therefore, it would be invi- 
dious to place restrictions upon them which do not control the 
action of the Postal Telegraph Department. 

However this matter is to be arranged in the future, there can 
be no doubt but that the whole subject bristles with difficulties, 
both for the Legislature and for engineers; but the time has now 
come when the public will no longer submit to the risk of decapi- 
tation, the annoyance of unauthorized persons putting up posts 
on the roofs of their houses, and too often makiny their leads the. 
scene of free fights, and, which is by no means the least, or least 
dangerous, of these nuisances, the presence over their heads of 
rotten posts and wires for which, owing to the break up of some 
company, nobody can be held responsible. . 
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THE CHOLERA IN EGYPT. 


HE completion of Surgeon-General Hunter's third and final 
Report upon the late cholera epidemic in Egypt is an event of 
international interest and politicn importance. The question 
whether the disease is now and has for some time past 
endemic in Egypt is one of deep significance, and demands to be 
set at rest; for, much as it may concern the mercantile interests 
of other countries, at present it powerfully affects those of our 
own, and has no slight | sors on the welfare of all British subjects 
in the East. The term “endemic” should be understood to mean 
“ existing permanently among the people” rather than “ peculiar 
to them”; for the first interpretation invalidates the false and 
mischievous argument that a disease originally imported cannot 
become endemic. The expression of a definite opinion on this 
int in Surgeon-General Hunter's Report is a ial feature. 
is opinion amounts to a distinct avowal that cholera is and 
has been for some long period of time endemic in Egypt ; and all 
that has led the author to such a conclusion is given at length. 

Thus every one can form some judgment on the value of the 
evidence itself, as well as on the soundness of the deductions 
drawn from it. Impatient curiosity on the subject has already 
produced many authorities. One, a lady, was heard to say 
that she knew cholera was endemic in Egypt, because a friend 
had told her so; and at about the same time M. Fauvel was 
asking the Académie Frangaise to believe that the disease was 
imported from India because he was the author of that asser- 
tion. Now up to the present time the world has been somewhat 
in the position of the lady and the Académie Frangaise, and 
as a result the answer to a question of vital value has become 
one of personal fancy. The Report just laid before Her Majesty’s 
Government should enable the practical part of this question to be 
set at rest, for it is comprehensive, intelligible, and capable of 
bearing careful scrutiny. To the cautious critic it suggests the 
following important questions :— 

(1) Was Surgeon-General Hunter a suitable person to have 
been chosen for the inquiry ? 

(2) Were the methods by which he conducted that inquiry the 
best that could have been adopted ? 

(3) Is the evidence he has obtained trustworthy ? 

(4) Are the deductions he has drawn from it just ? 

The answer to the first query can be found without difficulty. 
A record of Dr. Hunter’s services shows that the English Govern- 
ment, in their selection of him, — a delegate whose name 
had always been associated with honour and distinction. 

The second question also allows of an answer in the affirmative, 
for it would be difficult to conceive any plans for finding out what 
he wished to know better than such as Dr. Hunter adopted. 
These consisted in making personal visits to nemerous towns and 
villages, holding personal interviews with those who were in a 

ition to give him information, and employing others, whom he 
specially selected, to make inquiries throughout the Delta and 
pper Egypt. 

Therefore it is upon the third point—namely, whether or 
no the evidence obtained is trustworthy—that the burden of 
discussion has to full. Critic and judge must therefore weigh 
this evidence in a careful and impartial spirit—careful because 
the issue at stake is of the utmost importance; impartial be- 
cause the question involves many personalities and reputations. 
This is a précis of the chief evidence that bears on the point Dr. 
Hunter wishes to establish—namely, the existence of cholera in 
Egypt for months and years previous to its epidemic activity at 
Damietta on the 22nd of June, 1883 :— 

(1) Two patients were admitted into the European hospital at 
Alexandria, one on the 5th of June, 1882, the other on the 17th of 
April, 1883. Their symptoms are fully reported, and are described 
as “ choleriform”; Dr. Mackie and Surgeon-General Hunter, how- 
ever, agree that those symptoms were typical ones of cholera. 

(2) Four cases of cholera are reported by Dr. Mackie, all having 
occurred in his own practice. Two were in 1872, and the others 
in the summer of 1881. 

(3) Dr. Kartoulis furnishes a suspicious case as having occurred 
in September 1881. yi 

(4) Dr. Mamlouk mentions two cases, one of a suspicious cha- 
racter which had occurred in 1875, the other a typical case of 
cholera which he saw in 1879. 

(5) Dr. de Castro states that in 1866 he observed several cases 
of cholera which he considered as a residue of the epidemic of the 
previous year. During the last seven years he has seen three 
cases, one having been previously attacked during the epidemic of 
1865. 

6) Dr. Demech states that there was an outbreak of cholera in 
Upper Egypt which came from the Soudan through Dongola and 
Wady Hallta, reaching Korosko in November 1872. And he adds 
that since 1865 not a summer without his seeing one or 
two more or less severe cases of “ cholera nostras,” and that in 
1866 he had two fatal cases in Europeans at Mansourah. 

(7) Dr. Fouquet states that he attended a very grave case of 
“ cholera nostras ” in September 1881. 

(8) Dr. Haddad, in a report dated September 1883, shows that 
choleraic attacks have been frequent at Assiout for years past, 
and that they account for one-third of the mortality among the 


people. 
(9) M. Chevalier says: —“I think it will be admitted that there 


are some grounds for the belief that cholera has existed in Upper 
Egypt since 1872.” 

(10) Dr. Rabitsch reports a case of cholera which 
occurred in the summer of 1878 or 1879 at Cairo. 

(11) Dr. Patterson affirms that from 1855 to 1868 he cannot 
recall a single year in which he did not see well-marked cases 
of cholera—conveniently classed under the head of “cholera 
nostras”—and that no one acquainted with the disease could 
doubt that cholera was endemic in Egypt. He also says that 
year after year there have been cholera panics, and not without 
reason, yet no one ever thought of attributing the cause to Asiatic 
or Indian origin. 

(12) Surgeon-Major McNally shows that in the villages near 
Zagazig diarrhoea with vomiting existed since January 1883, and 
proved fatal to two hundred persons; that great mortality oc- 
curred at Chibin-el-Kom and at Benha prior to the outbreak at 
Damietta. 

(13) Civil Surgeon Honman states that at Miniett-el-Samanoud 
and other villages there had been an epidemic of “diarrhea” in 
May 1883, during which as many as four a day died out of a 
population of four thousand. 

n addition to this evidence, which was collected in a few 
weeks, there are reports containing numerous other cases by Drs, 
Sonsino, Ambron, Sierra, and Dutrieux, all gentlemen of well- 
known position and ability. 

So far, then, it seems to us that Dr. Hunter places the Govern- 
ment, to which his final Report is addressed, in this position; it 
must either accept the fact that a form of disease called by some 
cholera, by others “cholera nostras,” choleriform, “cholerine,” 
and diarrhea, has existed in Egypt for years past, or it must 
admit that all men are liars. Lut Dr. Hunter reserves his bonne 
bouche until the end and then serves it up in a special para- 

ph, thus—“ The next and last piece of evidence I have to 

ricg forward is that obtained from an official enjoying a high 
—_ under the Egyptian Government, who told Sir Evelyn 
ring—‘ We all know that cholera has been constant here and 
generally follows the cattle plague, but we are told to say nothing 
about it.’” Who was this high official? Who gave%the order of 
silence? and who are the “we” to whom that order applied? 
These are questions which ought to be answered. We next turn 
to Dr. Hunter's remarks on the nomenclature of the disease. 
He says, “In India the term ‘cholera’ is only permitted 
to be used when speaking of a certain group of symptoms ; 
when these are recognized the official return is ‘ cholera,’” 
“Choleraic diarrhea has, for good and suflicient reasons, for some 
years past been struck out of the Returns. Were the same rule 
applied to Egypt in the registration of disease, much confusion 
would be avoided; and such terms as ‘cholerine,’ ‘cholera 
nostras,’ ‘ choleriform,’ &c., applied to modified forms of cholera, 
would cease to exist. If the cases communicated in many of the 
attached documents be not cases of true cholera, but rather of 
cholerine and cholera nostras, then Bombay ought no longer to 
be regarded as the seat of endemic cholera, for the majority of the 
cases I have seen there during intervals of epidemic activity were 
cases of so-called ‘ cholerine,’ ‘ cholera nostras,’ &c., and they did 
not propagate themselves. These several forms of the disease 
differ in no essential particular, either clinically or jpatha- 
logically, from one another, and therefore ought to be registered 
as cholera,” 

The above observations narrow the field of criticism; for, if it be 
admitted, as indeed it should be, that a something called “cholera 
nostras,” “ cholerine,” “ choleriform,” or what not, exists through- 
out the Delta and Upper Egypt as an endemic disease, the only 
question left at issue is whether the proper name for that some- 
thing is not cholera. Dr. Hunter says it is; and, if he is right, he 
is also right in asking the world to believe Ae has satisfactorily 
proved that cholera has existed in Egypt in an endemic form 
since the epidemic of 1865, and that the epidemic of 1883 was con- 
sequently the outcome of the disease which existed endemically in the 
country. 

The maim question may thus perhaps be reduced to a purely 
scientific one requiring for its solution clinica), pathological, and 
physiological knowledge and research. By way of complicating 
that solution, some will range themselves on Dr. Hunter's side, 
others will array themselves against him, and a pen-and-paper 
battle royal may be expected in which one half of the scientific 
world will probably contradict the other. In the meantime 
our Government is confronted by the fact that throughout 
Egypt there exists a malady which is declared by all to re- 
semble cholera, and by many to be the disease in its endemic or 
modified form ; that the whole country is in an unsanitary condi- 
tion such as is most favourable for the conversion of an endemic 
scourge into an epidemic one, while the administrative powers 
of the country are unable to alter the state of affairs. such 
circumstances a nation may well inquire what its Government is 
prepared todo, Will it wait until some scientific body presents 
it with a specimen of the cholera germ, which will s in the 
relation of cause and effect instead of the reverse, or will it take 
what it can get—a series of effects resulting from an admitted un- 
known first cause? If it intends to wait, it will be adopting 
a very risky policy. Or will the Government act upon what it 
can get? If so, the sooner Dr, Hunter's suggestions are adopted 
the better, 
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THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 
(aE Reynolds exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery is so im- 


portant in every respect, historically and biographically, as 
weil as artistically, that we are in d of neglecting some of 


its competitors for the public favour. m the Grosvenor to the 
rooms of the Fine Art Society is but a step, but the effect on a 
visitor’s mind of leaving an assemblage of figure pictures, the 
newest of which is a hundred years old, and entering a gallery full 
of landscapes, the oldest of which was painted barely thirty years 
ago, is by no means unpleasant, and almost a relief. Mr. Hunt’s 
landscapes are of the highest quality which contemporary art can 
roduce. But it is not possible in writing about them to find 
The interest there is in tracing the story of each of Sir Joshua’s 
sitters, and in hunting through Boswell and Walpole for 
anecdotes. Besides the Reynoldses at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
there are others at the Royal Academy, and with them some 
Gainsboroughs and Romneys, which have all the same er 
cal interest. On the whole it will be best for us to take Mr. 
Hunt's pictures first, and then proceed to notice the Reynoldses 
at the Grosvenor and Academy which we have not vig Kiowe 
Boni: and the pictures by o artists exhibited at Burlington 
ouse. 


The biographical source of interest is imparted to the Hunt 
exhibition also by Mr. Gosse’s notes. Mr. Gosse’s style may 
be described as “epithetical.” He likes — names; and 
he calls Mr. Hunt some very pretty names indeed, “in epi- 
thetic measured prose.” There . — a touch of ee 
fulness in writing the biography of a living nage, an the 
more if he happens to be your fiend, But in Gene understands 
his business too well to let his notice be in the least more un- 
graceful than such a notice must be; and there are circum- 
stances in Mr. Hunt's career well calculated to call forth the 
best powers of his biographer. Mr. Hunt went to Oxford with 
a scholarship, and won the Newdigate in 1851 with a poem on 
“Nineveh.” It does not follow from winning the Newdigate 
that a man is to be called a poet. Far from it. But no one 
can look at tlrese pictures and fail to see poetry in them all, 
and still more what Mr. Gosse calls “imaginative refinement,” a 
“ mastery over evanescent impressions of form and aérial colour,” 
and a “poetical delicacy of composition.” Mr. Hunt is the 
“sole living representative,” we are told, “‘of the Turner tra- 
dition,” but while his work wants the vigour of Turner, it has two 
qualities of its own which enable it to stand well by itself, even in 
so trying a comparison as this which Mr. Gosse institutes. 
Mr. Hunt is more faithful to nature than Turner was, and he is 
more delicate. He composes without violating truth. Any one 
who has visited Whitby or Durham, or even the Welsh valleys 
with impossible names, will recognize them at once through the 
sunny haze, or the evening glow, or the dashing shower, “ Few 
painters,” says Mr. Hamerton, “have impressed upon me the 
necessity for delicacy in water-colours so strongly”; and he goes 
on to remark that “the poetry of distance, which this dis- 
tinguished artist has so often conveyed to those who are capable 
of feeling it, is dependent upon distinctions between pale tones 
incomparably finer than the recognized differences in musical 
notation, and resembling rather those faint, indescribable sounds 
of murmuring wind or water which come to us from afar.” 
Mr. Hunt’s oil pictures are wonderfully little known outside the 
circle of those who watch for them year by year at the ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy. Turner never allowed his work 
to be killed by its neighbours. But Mr. Hunt is meeker than 
his master, and his one or two modest landscapes are often 
overlooked. When we visit the Fine Art Society’s rooms, 
however, we recognize some old friends, and feel sure we shall 
never neglect them again, “Debatable Land” (108), painted in 
1863, has never, we believe, been exhibited before, and will, from 
its breadth and grandeur, as well as its “ delicacy,” as aforesaid, 
be remembered as the chief feature of the present collection. It 
represents a favourite view with Mr. Hunt, that of Harlech Castle, 
and is a magnificent work in every way—as careful as a Brett, as 
gorgeous as a Palmer, and with a poetry of distance and atmo- 
sphere Mr. Hunt’s own. Some people seem to prefer two views 
of Whithy—the morning effect (133), showing the harbour at sun- 
rise, with its fishing-boats and sea over which the mist is clear- 
ing ; and the evening effect (136), with the glowing cliff and the 
Abbey, and the crowd of tombstones. 
~ It would be too easy to linger over Mr. Hunt's water-colours ; 
but landscapes bear very little description. We can promise the 
‘visitor that he will not come away disappointed. There are 
‘wonderful rainbows in “Ben Slioch” (16) and “ Dolwyddelan 
Valley” (58); but, on the whole, some of the quieter views—such 
as “ Rokeby ® (17) and “ Ullswater ” (27)—will be generally pre- 
ferred. Two wooded scenes (98, 99) remind us rather of David 
Cox than of Turner; and Styehead Pass, with its grand cloud 
effect, is not like anything but nature. Some of the landscapes— 
as, for instance, the “ Mountain Joyous with Leaves and Streams” 
(129) and “Summer Days for Me ”(126)—are in Mr, Hunt’s best 
manner, and wholly original. 

Reynolds's one landscape, the “ View from Richmond 
Hill * (165), is lent by Lord Northbrook to the Grosvenor Gallery, 
and many people will be forced to institute a comparison between 
it and the two splendid —— by Rubens in the Royal 
Academy. The juxtaposition of these two works is most happy. 
The first, “‘ Atalanta and Meleager” (70), is from Mr. Beaumont’s 


collection. The Calydonian boar is pursued through a tangled 
thicket, into which the warm sunlight penetrates here and there. 
are apr is, in the first instance, a landscape, the figures being 
wholly subordinated. This is not the case with the “ Farm at 
Lacken” (74), lent by the Queen, where the busy milking scene 
reminds us rather of a Bewick woodcut than anything else. Two 
finely-coloured damsels vey the foreground. The cattle are in 
the middle, a man watering horses to the right, and quite in the 
background are the farmhouse, the village church, and the green 
hills, Of a totally different character are the tame, but sweet, 

tical landscapes of Richard Wilson, of which the Academy 

been fortunate enough to gather no fewer than eight examples, 
and every one will remark how well they hold their own with 
the Claudes, of which, however, there are only three exam- 
ples. The finest of these is Mr. Beaumont’s picture (167), briefly 
described last week, but the smaller, “Flight into Egypt” (162), 
lent by Lord Mount Temple, has much depth and beauty, whi 
the “ Seaport” (172), from the same collection, is of the ordinary 
‘YRS very delicate and sweet, but not striking. 

he Italian pictures at the Academy this winter are a treat for 
the student, but are not of a character to attract the public in 
general, There is a room almost entirely devoted to early Italian 
art, as well as one filled with Dutch pictures, none of which, be- 
sides those already mentioned, call for any special notice, being, in 
fact, for the most part of a highly uninteresting character. The 
Italian pictures are very curious, though it must be |confessed that 
they are scarcely decorative, viewed as a whole. Among them a 
very much dilapidated series of portraits, lent by Mr. Willett, are 
very conspicuous, being no fewer than twelve in number. They 
formed, when discovered, the frieze of a chamber in a palace near 
Mantua, and certainly belong to the school of Mantegna, though 
almost equally certainly not to the great Andrea himself. An 
exquisitely finished, but highly unpleasant picture, is a “ Head 
of St. John on a Charger” (269). It is evidently painted from 
a newly-decapitated subject, and but for the delicate grada- 
tions of tone, somewhat resembling what Bellini attained, and 
for an attempt to idealize the head by placing a faint halo, 
like a lunar rainbow, round it, this picture would be too re- 
pulsive even for study. The number of anonymous and unat- 
tributed pictures in this department of the present exhibition 
is so large as to have provoked an unusual amount of guess- 
ing on the part of critics, and, coupled with the fact that many 
of those which have names assigned to them are manifestly un- 
authentic, makes the Fourth Gallery very interesting, and, as a 
dealer would say, “speculative,” but hardly worth prolonged 
notice outside the Catalogue, which, by the way, should be 
praised as a very careful and scholarly production. Before 
leaving this room, however, we should call attention to a very 
small Van Eyck, “ Virgin and Child” (267), which is lent by Mr. 
Weld Blundell. It evidently represents a room in the house of 
John Arnolfini, whose portrait is in the National Gallery—a 
house which was only pulled down a few years ago by the Muni- 
cipality of Bruges. The whole painting measures only ten inches 
by eight, and is rather like an illumination than a picture, but is, 
as usual with Van Eyck, fully harmonized and highly finished, 
but without servility, It is also in wholly unsophisticated con- 
dition; and, take it altogether, is, for its size, one of the most 
pleasing and beautiful works in the exhibition. 

The famous portrait of Mrs. Sheridan as “ St. Cecilia” (209), 
by Reynolds, in the Great Gallery, has been so over-praised that 
one approaches it with diflidence. The right-angled nature 
of the composition, the heaviness and duskiness of the shadows, 
the want of anatomical definiteness in the face and hands, are dis- 
appointing, as is the total absence of colour. The picture might 
be a mezzotint instead of an oil painting, and has either faded of 
late years, or else never peas any lifelike warmth, At the 
same time it would be absurd to deny it the characteristics of 
beauty, sentiment, and grace, as well as of historically interesting 
association. Romney’s “ Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante” (212) 
hangs close by and is a very pleasing picture, and should be com- 
pared with the same artist’s “ Mrs, ie ordan” (200). Both are con- 
spicuous for the beauty of the faces and the unsubstantial 
character of the forms. They contrast unfavourably with 
Vandyck’s “ Henrietta Maria ” (194) and Lely’s “ Eleanor, Lad 
Byron ” (181), which are examples to show that grace 
delicacy are not incompatible with solidity and anatomical com- 
pleteness. A very theatrical and affected “ Viscountess Crosbie” 
(148), a very dignified and soberly-coloured “Colonel St. Leger” 
(149), both by Sir Joshua, are hung at the end of the room, with 
two fine Gainsboroughs, “ George IV., as Prince of Wales” (151), 
and “ Mrs. Douglas” (152), and a great sprawling “ Apotheosis” 
(150), by Rubens (a ceiling from Osterley), between them. The 
ane size of this canvas only brings out its faults more con- 

icuously. 

Pirhere are many other pictures, both here and at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, over which it would be easy to linger. Among them we 
may speci ly mention the beautiful, if somewhat conventional, 
a Iboy” at the Grosvenor (192), which is well known by 
engravers ; an unfinished “ Marquis of Rockingham and his Secre- 
tary, Edmund Burke” (19), which would have proved, had it been 
carried out, one of Sir Joshua's masterpieces, and a very solid and 
ugly “ Edward Gibbon ” (59) in the Academy. 
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LOW WATER. 


is a pity that Mr. Pinero’s energetic protest against the 

of Low Water at the Globe was made public 
before its presentation. For, however fortuitous the verdict of a 
theatrical audience may be in these days of extreme toleration 
the faults of this play are too palpable to make its success pro- 
bable to the most sanguine. If ever we are to have attached to 
the national dramatic college of the future a school of training for 

oung playwrights, a useful feature of such an institution would 

a stage of experiment, where Low Water might be given as an 
example of How not todoit. Salutary the example would prove; 
profitable, beyond doubt, as a deterrent. Mr. Pinero has expressed 
the hope that Low Water may be speedily forgotten; but, with a 
little inconsistency, promises to present it some day in another 
manner—a singular device to ensure its oblivion. It is as if, like 
the Ancient Mariner, having “penance done,” he “ penance more 
will do.” We sincerely hope this: may not be; but, although the 
recollection of suffering may be as fugitive as that of pleasure, 
the theatrica) public is not much changed from what it was in 
Garrick’s time, and forgives more than it forgets. 

The leading motive of Mr. Pinero’s play is highly susceptible of 
dramatic treatment, and is not of such a kind as to be alien to 
the spirit of comedy, despite its strong element of pathos. A 
favourite and petted daughter is seduced from her father’s home 
by a wealthy scoundrel and is forsaken by him. In the 
meanwhile the father is ruined, and lives with his remain- 
ing daughter and son in the retirement of the Waterloo 
Road, all three finding occupation in a neighbouring theatre. 
The father believes his ranaway daughter to be married, and 
is supported in his fond credulity by his son and daughter, who 
dare not tell him the truth. To their poor lodgings the erring 
child returns and is welcomed by her sister ; the man she loves has 
also appeared, offers reparation to the sister in the shape of money, 
which is, of course, indignantly repelled ; meets with a severe acci- 
dent, and is nursed through subsequent illness by the woman he 
has wronged. In the final act all the persons of the drama meet 
at the chambers of the invalid in a most inexplicable manner ; 
the truth is revealed to the agonized father through the agency of 
a legal person, but his grief is turned into joy at the last moment 
by the entrance of his daughter and the repentant invalid as man 
and wife, accompanied by the clergyman, doctor, and witnesses, 
It is clear that the failure of Zow Water to move the audience to 
any other emotion than derisive laughter is due not to the solemn 

thos of the subject but to the author's treatment of the pathetic. 

‘o move to laughter is not the chief, or indeed a necessary, end in 
comedy. The writer of farce may with propriety evoke the figure 
of Laughter holding both his sides ; mirth is complex in expression, 
and the spirit of buffoonery is uncongenial to the muse of Comedy. 
Mr. Pinero seems to have forgotten that the ludicrous in art may 
as easily give offence as provoke laughter; certainly in 
the present instance he constantly outrages nature and truth. 
Throughout the play we have a violent alternation of pathos and 
farce, mutuall Sametien and the wanton introduction of the 
grossest absurdities, to the degradation of those scenes where the 
— pathos is paramount. Indifferent to the finer feelings, care- 
of imperilling the dignity of his subject, the author has deter- 
mined to raise a laugh, even in his own despite or at the expense 
of his own creations and the humiliation of their impersonators, 
The spirited scenes where the offer of reparation is made, through 
Mr. Veyeker, Q.C., to Linklater’s daughter, and the pathetic meet- 
ing of the two sisters, are both rendered abortive by the unseemly 
intrusion of farce. In the former the dialogue is interrupted by 
the entrance of a man with a small sack of coal, with which he 
advances to a settee, occupied by Mr. Vereker, which turns 
out, to his surprise and that of the audience, to be an improvised 
coal-cellar. e transformation is effected in the true spirit of 
pantomime ; the ludicrous result is ineffaceable, the dignity aud 
spirit of “the Major” (Linklater’s daughter), and the dry humour 
and imperturbable politeness of Mr. Vereker, are rendered ineffective 
by this happy invention. It is ne to specify other 
instances of perverse ingenuity, for in the whole “comedy” the 
spirit of wanton and puerile aggression runs riot. 


It is difficult to criticize the representation, still more difficult 
not to commiserate the actors in their thankless task. Congruous 
construction in competent hands invariably produces harmonious 
representation, and it is not surprising that in the final scene some 
of the Globe company displayed no effort to conceal their 

mpathy with the attitude of the audience. The knowledge 

t their endeavours were wasted, and that the more excellent 
their acting the more they confounded truth and libelled nature, 
the long-continued strain of their false position, the certainty that 
their passion and pathos must submit to some maladroit buffoonery, 
were all sufficient to try them to the uttermost. Mr. Cartwright, 
as Lord George Ormolu, and Mr. Carton, who represented the 


. shrewd and cynical Mr. ‘Vereker, were less subjected to the un- 


pleasant influence of which we have spoken. The former 
endowed his part with all the nature and consistency possible 
under the circumstances. Mr. Carton’s impersonation of the Q.C., 
a type new to the stage, was distinguished by its truth and finish 

refinement; the contrast between the keen cynicism of his 

h and the urbane grace of his manner was excellently main- 
tained. Indeed, despite its unhappy vehicle, this striking piece of 
ote nee another advance in oung actor’s career, Mr, 
J. F. Young, as Mr. Linklater, and Abi as his truant 


daughter Rosamond, had to bear the brunt of the ridiculous situa- 
tions in which the author has seen fit to place his characters. 

The very excellence of their performance enhanced the absurdi 

of their position ; the sorrows of the one, the penitence and self- 

devotion of the other, were displayed with real force and natural 

| a to be inevitably nullified by the pitiless destiny of the 
rama, 


THE REAWAKENING OF SPECULATION, 


HE number and frequency of colonial loans now coming out, 
and the success that has attended those of them 
issued, are attracting much attention in the City. That the New 
South Wales loan should be readily subscribed was a matter of 
course. The colony has vast resources, and the Government has 
been sparing in the use of its credit. But the high prices at which 
the Cape Colony and New Zealand loans have been taken have 
excited some surprise. Respecting the financial position of New 
Zealand we spoke at length last week, and we need only say of 
the Cape Colony that its political difficulties are not small, es 
cially because of the large native population subject to its jurisdic- 
tion. Nevertheless the Cape loan was allotted at a price 4s. above 
the minimum fixed by the Colonial Government itself; while the 
New Zealand loan fetched nearly 2/. more than the minimum 
fixed by the New Zealand Government; and both loans have since 
been quoted much higher on the Stock Exchange. The pe 
loan this week has been at a premium of 4 per cent., and the 
New Zealand loan at $ premium. It is evident from all this that 
a disposition to speculate is once more revealing itself on the 
Stock Exchange. And that it is so further appears from the rise 
in Egyptian bonds and other foreign stocks when the late Egyptian 
Ministry resigned. the resignation was caused by the inter- 
ference of the British Government, it was assumed that a British 
protectorate was about to be established, and prices rose very 
considerably, If English Ministers had been appointed, — 
would have gone up still higher; indeed, there would probably 
have been an active speculation not only in Egyptian but 
in most foreign stocks. his disposition on the part of 
those who transact business on the Stock Exchange is in striking 
contrast with that which has prevailed for two years past. 
The great fall in prices consequent upon the panic on the 
Paris Bourse, the mutiny of the Egyptian army, and the collapse 
of the railway mania in the United States, has inflicted very serious 
losses upon speculators and upon such investors as have been com- 
ne to sell, or have required to borrow upon the security of the 
nds and shares they hold. In consequence there has been a 
great falling off in business on the Stock Exchange. It is estimated 
by stockbrokers who do an investment business proper that their 
commissions last year were only about two-thirds of those of an 
average year. And brokers whose basiness is principally specula- 
tive sufiered still more heavily. It is in accordance with ex- 
potianne that after so long a depression there should be a revival, 
the worst of years there are savings accumulated in this 
country, and investors therefore have considerable sums which 
they wish to place in some good security. Owing to the agricultural 
depression, and to the too-rapid building of houses in most of the 
great towns, there is little desire to buy land or houses, or to 
advance money on mortgage on either kind of property. Forei 
stocks are out of favour because of the political condition of 
Continent and of Egypt, while American railway securities 
are discredited because of the mism ent by presidents 
and the generally unsettled condition of railway business 
in the United States. At home, again, Consols and rail- 
way securities are very dear. Thus investors are almost driven 
to buy Colonial Government securities. At this season of the 
gs the sums available for investment are exceptionally large. 
t is estimated that during the first fortnight in January the 
dividends payable in London alone amount to about 30 millions 
sterling, and of this large sum the greater part probably is rein- 
vested. The Colonial Governments, then, have jon an oppor- 
tune moment for appealing to the money market. And in this 
fact is to a large extent an explanation of the high prices they 
have obtained for their bonds. The average price paid for the 
Cape loan was 98. 4s.; and as the loan bore 5 per cent. interest, 
the purchaser obtained somewhat more than 5 per cent. for his 
money. As the Cape Colony is an English community, with 
English laws and institutions, and subject to a certain extent to 
the control of the Imperial Government, it is assumed by investors 
that failure to pay the interest is not to be feared. Somehow or 
other, they vaguely reason, the Imperial Government would help 
it out of its difficulties, even were political or other em 
ments to involve it very seriously at any time. In the case of the 
New Zealand loan the interest was only 4 per cent., and the price 
obtained was about 2/. higher than that given for the Cape mang 
But besides the English constitution of the colony, and the good faith 
it has always kept with its creditors, the fact that the loan was 
brought out by the Bank of England was greatly in its favour. 
The Bank is the Imperial Government’s banker, a consideration 
that has its weight with investors not skilled in politics, And 
those of them who know that the Bank, nevertheless, is not a 
State bank but a trading company took it for granted that so 
great an institution would not invite the public to subscribe to the 
oan if it had not satisfied itself of the soundness of New Zealand 
finance. Not a few of those who applied for the scrip were 
England, Speculators 


decided by the sponsorship of the Bank of 
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of course, were well aware of all the circumstances that tell in 
favour of the success of these colonial issues, and they sent in 
applications for the loans, thus increasing the competition, and 
forcing up the prices. And, as already stated, they have still 
further raised prices since the allotments. é 

The partic causes acting upon the market for colonial 
Government securities are aided by more general influences. It 
is now two years since the panic on the Paris Bourse, and during 
that time there has been going on a slow liquidation of the bad 
business accumulated during the preceding period of inflation. 
The great financial houses of Paris, in their anxiety to cut short the 

ic, made immense loans to the speculators to prevent too many 
ilures, and by so doing they to a great extent hampered them- 
selves. They hoped, of course, that a little while would bring 
about a rise of prices, and that their debtors would then be able to 
sell without serious loss, and that the market would once more 
right itself. But political causes of disquietude disappointed 
them. The finances of the country fell into disorder ; the Govern- 
ment plunged into a disturbing colonial policy, which threatened 
to bring about quarrels with several of the neighbouring States ; 
the Austro-German alliance attracted to itself Italy and Spain, 
isolating France, and surrounding her with a ring of suspicious, if 
not hostile, Powers, able at any moment to humiliate her. The 
revolt of Arabi in Eeypt, too, led to the loss of her influence in that 
country. And, lastly, anarchist movements to reappear. 
All these events tended to alarm speculators and investors alike, 
and led to a continued fall of prices. Each successsive fall 
caused additional losses, and every new loss induced a further 
fall. Itis believed, however, now that the speculators, who were 
unable to meet their obligations two years ago, and were enabled 
to hold on only by assistance from the great financial houses, have 
been got rid of. The selling by these speculators has been on an 
enormous scale, and has been continued for two years almost with- 
out intermission. The result is that the losses by French speculators 
have been immense. The speculators who now remain with large 
masses of stock upon their hands are thought really to have means 
to hold on as long as may be nec In consequence, those who 
are interested in the market feel their position much safer than it 
has been during the past twenty-four months, They think that, 
if a rise of prices were to take place, the movement would not be 
a by renewed selling on the part of those who are practi- 
cally bankrupt. And they are eager, therefore, that the rise 
should occur, as it would enable themselves to sell without loss, 
and in such a gradual and careful manner as would not check the 
upward course of the market. In addition to this, it is to be 
borne in mind that the Government is about to bring out a loan. 
For two years it has required money, but the condition of the 
Bourse forbade it to issue a public loan. The Government is, 
therefore, anxious in its own interest to see an advance in prices. 
The French Government influences the money market and 
the stock market much more directly than our Govern- 
ment does, and all the great capitalists who are amenable 
to its influence are eager to second its efforts in bringing 
about greater confidénce in the financial situation. Lastly, 
the great Railway Companies are preparing to issue loans. 
Last year they entered into conventions with the Government, 
undertaking to build the new lines which the Government found 
itself unable to construct. They can fulfil the obligations then 
contracted only by means of loans; and, unless the money market 
is a with confidence, these loans can hardly succeed, or 
must be made on terms extremely disadvantageous to the great 
Railway Companies. But the great Railway Companies in France 
are themselves a great power in the money market. They make 
loans and discount bills more like bankers than English Railway 
Companies; and the result is that, when they join their exertions 
to those of the t capitalists and of the ( k crahenonel they are 
able to affect prices very powerfully. For all these reasons there 
has been a marked change in the Paris Bourse during the past 
few weeks, Political causes may, of course, neutralize the efforts 
made to raise prices. But, if there should be no disaster in 
Tonquin, and if the political condition of the Continent should 
not again inspire apprehensions, the ge! seems to be that 
the recovery in the Paris Bourse which has already begun will 
go on steadily. The greater confidence felt in Paris immediately 
reacts upon the London market. London and Paris are so closely 
united, and the interests of both are entwined in so many 
ways, that whatever strongly affects one also acts powerfully 
upon the other. Brokers and dealers on the Stock Exchange, and 
bankers here in London, learn through their correspondents that 
the prospect of things in Paris has greatly improved. They are 
thereby encouraged themselves, and they encourage their clients 
by the reports they give. 

In New York, likewise, there isa prospect of recovery. In 1882 
over 12,000 miles of railway were built in the United States. Last 
year the mileage constructed was only half as large. And in the 
current year it is estimated that less than 2,000 miles will be built, 
and that no new line of any kind will be undertaken, the mileage 
now under construction being merely completion of work already 
far advanced. The difficulties originating in the over-construction 
of railways will, therefore, not be augmented. Time has been 
given for the liquidation of much of the bad business of past years, 
and the growth of population and wealth are making up for the 
losses that have been incurred. Moreover, it would appear that 
the failures of which we now hear, and the appointment of re- 
ceivers over Railway b> eager and Construction Companies, are 
really the winding-up of the period of depression through which 


the United States have passed. The older Railway Companies, which 
have immense capitals and almost inexhaustible resources, and 
which were threatened with competition by the new Companies, 
have been endeavouring for the past couple of years to ruin the 
latter. In some cases apparently they have now succeeded. They 
will, therefore, buy up these bankrupt concerns, add them to their 
own systems, and put a stop to the manceuvres which were dis- 
turbing ths market and injuring trade. Where, on the other 
hand, the new Companies have displayed greater strength than 
was anticipated, the old and the new will come to some kind of 
terms. They will divide the traffic between them, and both will 
have an interest in improving matters. It would seem, therefore, 
that after about two and a half years the difficulties in the United 
States caused by the over-construction of railways are drawing to 
an end, and that a considerable rise of prices in American railway 
securities may be soon expected. That, at any rate, is the opinion 
of those who have the best means of judging, and who have 
watched most intently the course of events in the United States, 
And the opinion thus formed is permeating the Stock Exchange, 
and is helping to produce that change of feeling which was exem- 
meer in the success of the colonial loans an‘ the rise in Egyptian, 

urkish, and other securities at the time of the change of Ministry 
in Egypt. 


REVIEWS. 


EARLY TEUTONIC LAND-HOLDING.* 


URING the last half-century the labour and research of 
several scholars, chiefly in Germany, has worked out from a 
mass of scattered materials a fairly consistent account of the early 
history of landed property among the Teutonic stock of mankind. 
This account has gained very general acceptance among competent 
rsons, It has received striking illustration and confirmation 
from observations made in a remote country, and for entirely 
diferent purposes, but minutely and systematically, by persons 
who knew nothing of the researches in question. We allude to 
the facts of Indian society which Sir Henry Maine, in his work on 
Village Communities, has exhibited side by side with the results 
of European inquirers. To that work, also, the English reader 
may most conveniently be referred for general knowledge of what 
the European results are. We may here say briefly that the 
accepted exposition shows a convergence of evidence to the con- 
clusion that private property in land, as we understand it, is a 
relatively aalenn institution. Many points of usage and law which 
are found not only in the records of the earlier middle ages, but 
in the fully developed medieval system, and even until our own 
time, seem to come down from a period when absolute ownershi 
was an exception or innovation, and limited rights of use an 
enjoyment by the members of free communities under some scheme 
of communal regulation were the ancient and accustomed rule. 
Such is the doctrine which may be fairly described as in posses- 
sion. To say this is not to say that it is exempt from criticism, 
but, on the contrary, that criticism is desirable. Theories in pos- 
session ought to be periodically tested by revision and re-examina- 
tion of their evidences, accompanied of course by collation of the 
newer evidence, if such has meanwhile been found, on pain 
of losing their vitality. The fate of a theory left untested 
is to become a dry. bone for letter-worshippers to wrangle over, 
and sciolists to make a pretence of learning with. Now in this 
case the theory represented by the names of Von Maurer in Ger- 
many and Kemble in England has been in possession for the space 
of p teoryh generation. It has reached the stage of being popu- 
larized—a stage that rouses the attention of scholars and invites 
vigilance. In England, at any rate, much new material has come 
to hand, and there is promise of more. The time appears ripe for 
critical revision. And criticism is welcome on one condition, that 
it be competent and intelligent. If it be so, whether we agree 
with it or not is no great matter. Its function is not so much to 
correct specific conclusions as to keep thought fresh. 

Within a short time two English books have been published, 
one on the English evidences of the village community, the other 
on the German; the former in part of a critical kind, the latter 
wholly. These are Mr. Seebohm’s English Village Community and 
Mr, Denman W. Ross's Early Ilistory of Land-holding among the 
Germans, They proceed to some extent on similar lines, and 
Mr. Seebohm appears to have been to some extent impressed by 
communications of Mr. Ross’s views. It is these last which now 
call for our attention. Mr. Denman Ross professes, and with 
sufficient frankuess, to criticize the doctrine commonly received, 
Is he a competent and intelligent critic? We find ourselves 
constrained to pronounce, and that with no uncertain sound, 
that he is neither. 

It is the more needful to speak plainly because Mr. Ross’s work 
is, at first sight, by no means without a plausible air of being of 
the right and acceptable kind. ‘The tone and promises of his pre- 
face are free from oflence; and an unnecessary quotation from 
Balzac is pardonable in an essay-writer who, for the very reason 
that his work is on a subject of unfamiliar learning, is anxious to 
give it a stamp of literary form. The appendix of notes and 
references, which in bulk exceeds the text by many pages, makes 


* Early History of Land-holding among the Germans, By Denman W. 
Ross- London; Triibner & Co. 1883. 
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a goodly show of citations from original authorities. In short, the 
book is got up with a look of solid work. But, assuming for a 
moment that Mr. Denman Ross is our first introducer to the sub- 
ject (a misfortune that we trust may never befall any innocent 
reader), we shall soon find suspicious tokens. The author's object 
is nothing less than to overturn the received opinion as to the 
history of property. One would expect a young author setting 
about such an enterprise to observe a certain measure of gravity 
and modesty. The manner in which he does speak is this :— 

There is no evidence of community of land in the statements of Cwsar.... 

There is no evidence of community of land in the statements of Tacitus. 
And thus in the notes :— 

We hear a good deal of talk about a tribal system which existed among 
the Germans up to the time of Caesar and Tacitus. It may be that a tribal 
system did exist up to that time ; but what do we know about it ? Nothing, 
of course. Why talk about it, then? 

We should, for our own poor part, submit that we know at least 
what Cesar and Tacitus tell us. But Mr. Denman Ross has his short 
ways with Cysar and Tacitus and their language, as we shall see 
anon. Meanwhile, there are yet braver words to be noted. Mr. 
Ross, having descriked the received doctrine as “a theory of 
primitive communism” (a description to which we might take 
exception if it were worth the pains), proceeds thus to state his 
own :— 

We hold a theory which is quite the reverse of this. We believe that 
private property existed first: that common property came into existence 
afterwards, in consequence of an entanglement of individual rights and 
gradual annihilation of them ; and this theory is, we believe, supported by 
the concurrent testimony of the early records. From these it is evident 
that the principle of individual property was dominant everywhere. Those 
who hold to the theory of primitive communism cannot have read these 
records with suflicient care, if, indeed, they have read them at all. 


This is no light thing to say, and said of no obscure men, Mr. 
Ross names no names. But there can be no doubt what and 
whom he means, To read historical records without sufficient 
care is incompetence. To profess to give an account of their con- 
tents, and offer general conclusions purporting to be based thereon, 
without having read them at all, is bad faith. Von Maurer, and 
all who agree with him, stand therefore charged with bad faith, 
or incompetence, or both, by Mr. Denman Ross. When such a 
charge is made by a qualitied person and on probable cause, it is a 
very grave matter. When it is made by a person not qualified, 
oul, without reasonable or probable cause, it is a gross and un- 

rdonable impertinence. 1t becomes needful to see what are Mr. 

man Ross's qualifications as exhibited by himself. And what 
we find is this: Mr. Ross’s Latin will not bear examination, and 
his state of mind as to the most elementary legal notions can be 
described only as ludicrous ignorance. First, as to the Latin, 
Tacitus says of the German occupation of land as he knew it, 
“Facilitatem partiendi camporum spatia prestant”; that is, to 
give the sense roughly, there is no trouble in setting out allotments 
when there is plenty of open ground tochoose from. Mr. Denman 
Ross interprets thus:—‘“ The land upon which the lots had been 
marked off was, therefore, divided into sections—what Tacitus 
calls spatia camporum.” And he adds in a note, “ This interpreta- 
tion will perhaps surprise the reader.” Before he has taken the 
measure of Mr. Denman Ross's general capacity, yes; afterwards, 
no. The words used by Tacitus bear the interpretation.” They 
do not. Whatever Mr. Denman Ross may think, the Latin lan- 
guage will not suffer it, and no tolerable Latin scholar could have 
produced such a rendering. Our surprise is less when Mr, Ross 
also maintains that Ceesar’s words, “ privati ac separati agri apud 
eos nihil est,” do not exclude the existence, and indeed preva- 
lence, of private estates. Mr. Ross triumphantly observes in 
another note that the Germans of Cesar's time “ had possessions, 
as Cresar himself tells us.” Yes; the word is possessionibus, a 
word which Cesar, knowing his own language and bis own law, 
doubtless used for the very purpose of distinguishing possession 
from full ownership or domznrum, with which Mr. Ross confounds 
it himself, and wants to make Cesar confound it too, 

This brings us to Mr. Ross's law. His conception of dominium, 
or ownership in the full meaning, is extensive. It includes not 
only possession but servitude; in plainer terms, Mr. Denman 
Ross does not know the difference between ownership and an 
easement, between property and jura in re aliena, This, in a 
writer who undertakes to reconstruct the history of property, may 
seem incredible. But here are the proofs :— 

We read, in the Burgundian law, that the possession or ownership of the 
roads in which wagons and carts were wont to pass could be lost or acquired 
by occupation during two years. 

We read in the Burgundian law that the ownership of a running stream 
could be acquired by an exclusive enjoyment during two years, so that the 
previous owner could have no further right in it. 

The passages cited as authority are these :— 

Viam in actum, hoc est, ubi carpenta vel carra ducuntur, similiter 
biennio amitti et adquiri posse. 

Aque cursum et adguiri et amitti biennio constat. 

It is almost insulting our reader's intelligence to remind him 
that via and aque cursus have nothing to do with ownership of the 
road and the stream. They are respectively the right of way 
and the right of leading water over a neighbour's land—rights 
available against the owner of the soil of the road or the 
adjacent land through and over which the stream is led. Mr. 
Ross evidently imagines, moreover, that the words amitti et 
adquiri refer to one and the same process; but we cannot go on 
exposing blunders patent to avy student who has ever been 


unded in the Institutes. As if to clinch his blunder, Mr, 
oss in another note mixes up the formula “ cum aquis aquarumve 
decursibus,” a conveyance of the easement of watercourses in 
“general words” as English lawyers call them, with such a phrase 
as “ potestative manu possidere usque ad medium Hrenum,” which 
does refer to ownership—namely, the ownership of the bed of 
the river vested in the riparian owner usgue ad medium filum, as 
we commonly say, 

And this is the author who goes about to look down on his pre- 
decessors as bunglers who could not or would not read their 
documents. Truly, it may well be that the work of such as Von 
Maurer needs revision and adjustment, more or less; but at the 
hands of such as are worthy to touch it, who are at least passable 
Latinists, and know so much of law as to have heard of a servi- 
tude. Whence the next fruitful impulse may come we know not. 
It is enough to be assured that it will not be from Mr, Denman 
Ross, or after his fashion :— 

otk olda pa Al tywye’ ride per yap od. 

Mr. Ross tells us he has spent seven years in study of the 
original authorities. Ifso, he has spent them very ill. His want 
of previous elementary training has made his labour worse than 
idleness. He is like a man who, not knowing the rudiments of 
mechanics or construction, should spend seven years in a builder's 
yard, and then come out of % with a new theory of architecture, 
But, as a modern poet says, 

Tnd baute der Spatz ein Adlernest, 
Er Jegt’ nur Spatzeneier hinein. 

The samples of Mr. Ross's work above given are enough to show 
that it is not worth criticizing in detail. If we undertook that 
task, it would be embarrassing by superabundance of material. 
We shall only point out in brief the general line of his errors. He 
starts with a radical misconception of the nature of the problem, 
which he treats as if the question were between communal and 
individual property; whereas the position of the doctrine attacked 

Mr. Denman Ross is not that land was the property 
ot tribes or communities, but rather that the modern conception 
of property in land was of slow growth, and that the term, as we 
use it, is not applicable to the state of things revealed or hinted by 
the authorities. So much Mr. Ross might have learnt from an 
English writer who figures among his pretentious list of references 
—a writer of works which did not profess to confute all pre- 
decessors, and did contain much good sense and excellent learning 
(neither was he ashamed to learn to the last); we mean the late 
Mr. Joshua Williams. The same thing holds good to this day in 
an undivided Hindu family. Again, Mr. Ross, having thoroughly 
mixed up the notions of dominion, possession, enjoyment, and 
servitude, is unable to discriminate the bearings of his authorities, 
Of these a certain number show, no doubt, that some private pro- 
perty did exist from very early times in land, especially land 
reclaimed by a man’s own labour—a thing which nobody denies 
that we know of. Assuredly Von Maurer does not. Another 
class of authorities may charitably be deemed ambiguous. A 
third, and these are the critical ones; are in flat opposition 
to Mr. Denman Ross's fancies. His general method has the 
merit of simplicity. Being incapable of conceiving that a legal 
right which is something different from absolute property should 
be an object of inheritance, partition, or the like, whenever 
he meets with evidence of any right whatever being so dealt 
with he sets it down as a clear instance of separate owner- 
ship of the land itself. Mr. Joshua Williams has a useful chapter 
on incorporeal hereditaments. When Mr. loss comes to an 
obviously refractory document like the Edict of Chilperic, or the 
title “ De Migrantibas ” of the Salic Law, his attempts to wrest it 
to his own sense are merely pitiable. Whether his airy rashness 
disports itself in superficial assertions about Hindu villages, or the 
Russian mir, or modern authors who are alleged to support Mr, 
Ross's contention and do no such thing, the like levity and 
fundamental ignorance ap throughout. And with this let 
enough be said of one of the worst attempts to pass off im- 
pertinence for scholarship that we have seen this many a day. 

We hope hereafter to return to this subject, unencumbered by 
the need of exposing absurdities, but to the English side of it 
rather than the German, Each nation will have plenty to do for 
some time to come in attending to its own matters of this kind— 
not excluding, of course, the use of others for comparison, but still 
putting its own first. 


THE NEW LUCIAN.* 


OOKS which have a definite ambition to rank as literature 
are somewhat rare nowadays—a statement which is by no 
means identical with the much more contestable statement that 
writers who would like to rank as men of letters are rare. Among 
these books 7'%e New Luctan certainly has a place, and it is a 
lace in a particular department of literature which has never 
n very full, though it contains some of the best work anywhere 

to be found. If Mr. Traill can win his spurs he must win 
them in a tournament with Plato, with Lucian himself, with 
Erasmus, with St. Evremond, with Berkeley, with Landor, 
while, despite the difference of outward form, Pascal and 
Courier and Swift are likely to be present to the minds of the 
judges if not in the actual lists. This is a mighty “concurrence,” 
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and a blank shield which enters therefor is much more likely 
to go home with its owner upon it than in any other fashion. 
To the general spectator Mr. Traill’s shield is very likely to be 
blank, for with the exception of his remarkable Recaptured Rhymes 
and his monograph on Sterne, most of his work has been done 
under the coat of darkness of the anonymous journalist. There 
are, however, no coats whose darkness is absolutely impenetrable, 
and Mr. Traill is sufficiently well known to those who do know 
as one of the most accomplished among those English journalists— 
9. body—who combine literary knowledge with 

litical aptitude, pon f both with a faculty of writing. He is, 
efore all things, a politician, and, as happens to almost all 


* politicians whose politics are a matter of choice rather than 


of accident, his creed is not exactly identical with any that is 
commonly received. The nearest formula that we can find for 
Mr. Traill is the formula of unorthodox Toryism. Yet even 
under this formula he is a kind of species by himself. Mr. 
Traill differs from the two great unorthodox Tories of the 

t in England—Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Bolingbroke— 
ay so much as he is entirely anti-Democratic. He agrees with 
Bolingbroke at least in that he seems to be, if he is not, anti- 
ecclesiastical, not to say anti-religious. And he has a further 
differentia in that, to judge by this no less than by former pub- 
lished utterances of his, he islikes Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign 
policy. With one exception to be noted later, the severest criti- 
cism in the book which can be fairly taken as expressing the 
author’s sentiments is the criticism put in the mouth of Sir Robert 
Peel on Lord Beaconsfield’s second Premiership. Thus Mr. Traill 
is doubly unorthodox. He isa kind of “Desdichado Doblado” 
as far as the direct intellectual succession of Toryism goes. A 
Church dominant at home and a State dominant abroad may be 
said to be the shibboleth of modern Toryism which is not mere 
Conservatism. We do not think that Mr. Traiil can shape his 
mouth to pronounce it. He certainly does not here attempt so to 
shape the mouth of any of his characters, 

There are fourteen dialogues of the dead in the present volume, 
and all of them are timed so as to be actually or nearly contem- 
porary in subject. In ing we may note that though this 
arrangement might give the separate papers more “ bite” as maga- 
zine articles, and may even for a short time render the book itself 
more attractive, it has induced Mr. Traill to be lavish of allusions 
in a fashion rather perilous to the chance of his book living. 
Personally we should not dare to edit it for the use of the twenty- 
first century, let alone a remoter posterity, without, on an average, 
@ page of footnotes to each page of text, and it is not the experi- 
ence of students that work of this sort is in the particular kind 
lasting work. This, however, is by the bye. The first interlocutors 
are Lord Westbury and the late Bishop of Oxford. In this 
dialogue, whether owing to the above-noted anti-theological pre- 
judice or not, Mr. Traill has scarcely given swords of the very equal 
length which students of their debates in life would assign to the 
two disputants. Save for a smart cappingin the citation of an Article 
and one or two other things, Bishop Wilberforce’s repartees are 
scarcely those of the Samuel whom we knew. On the other hand, 
Lord Westbury is well provided, and bis jokes help out the apparent 
drift of the dialogue (which is in the direction of Erastianism) a 

deal more than hisarguments. The next, “ Morny,Gambetta, 
and Blanqui,” is on the whole the very best in the book—indeed 
it is a piece of work which deserves to live. The affectation of 
horror for the minion of a corrupt tyranny which the Dictator, 
rather from habitual bombast than Pharisaism, makes when he is 
introduced to the Duc de Morny, the unfaltering cynicism of 
the latter, and the adroit fashion in which he turns the tables on 
his censor by calling the great Intransigent into the discussion, are 
rendered with a very great deal of skill and with hardly a fault in 
dialectic. M.de Morny wins hands down—a result which will 
make some good people shake their heads over Mr. Traill. After 
this we drop politics, and in “ Plato and Landor” come to lite- 
rature. Here we do not think Mr. Traill quite so happy, though 
he has caught Landor’s own manner with considerable skill, and 
makes not a few points against “ neo-Hellenists” in English. Even 
this piece turns to politics ; and, little space as we have for quo- 
tation, we must give (without agreeing with all its sentiments) a 
really fine passage with which it concludes :— 

Wheresoever in the world a people has passed under the sway of 
England, their lives, in becoming more abandant, have ceased to satisfy 
their ideals. We have broken in upon the secular calm of ancient and 
outworn civilisations, and over minds which once reposed in a passive and 
incurious contentment we have cast the spell of our own unsatisfied 
longings. The savage whom we tame unlearns his simple delight in 
Nature, and gains access only to our coarser and viler pleasures in its 
stead. We have peopled one whole continent with our lank-jawed 
kinsmen, and fringed another with the careworn faces of our sons. A full 
half of the globe’s surface is given over to the melancholy Englishman— 
with his sombre attire, his repellent manners, his gloomy worship, his 
mechanic habitudes of toil. The human instinct of self-preservation will 
not long tolerate such a dominion as this; the human yearning after 
gladness will rise up in rebellion against it, and we are bound therefore in 
common prudence to seek the Hellenic spirit and ensue it, reverently 
striving, if haply it may admit us to its inspiring visions of the beautiful, 
and yield up to us the secret of its immortal joy. 

The fourth, “‘ Lord Beaconsfield and Sir Robert Peel,” is short but 
clever. It has been hinted that Mr. Traill is apparently not very 
favourably di towards the late leader of the Conservative 

, though his actual dialogue is by no means badly hit off ; and 
is @ severe on the failure of Peel himself to leave 
on fing 


any durable mark on English politics except the one great fiscal 
dhange, the merit’ of which ‘has practically been claimed and 


at yg by his political adversaries. With “Lucian and 
ascal” we should imagine that Mr. Traill has taken particular 
pe and here again there seems to be reflected a certain echo of 
is own opinions in the words of the Samosatene. Theologicall 

speaking, the dialogue may be said to turn on the well-known 
otten-noted differentia between pra- and post-Christian thinkers, 
the absence in the one and the presence in the other of the sense of 
sin and other riddles of the earth. After a good deal of fencing, 
Lucian frankly avows his complete ignorance of and indifference 
to these problems, and more than hints that whoever has brought 
the sense and the discussion of them into the world has conferred 
a very doubtful benefit upon it. In the next piece, O'Connell, to 
the horror of Mr. Butt, takes the Parnellites under his protection, 
hails them as his successors and children, and expresses his delight 
in seeing England bothered. The piece is spiritedly written, but 
O'Connell was probably less of a cynic, and Mr. Butt was cer- 
tainly less of a prig, than Mr. Traill here represents them. 

Finding the next dialogue unworthy, we for the present it 
by ; and luckily its follower is excellent. The point of it lies in 
a most lively portrait of Mr. Gladstone and character of his 
eloquence given by Mr. Horsman to Burke. This partly springs 
from and partly leads to a discussion of English Democracy, in 
which Mr, Traill’s pessimism is more apparent than his hold of any 
definite political creed. “ Richardson and Fielding” is a little 
weak, the subject being a hackneyed one, and nothing very new or 
brilliant contributed to it; while in “Peter the Great and 
Alexander II.” it does not need great affection for Russia or her 
late sovereign to make the reader think Mr. Traill rather hard on 
Alexander. Neither is “Sterne and Thackeray” satisfactory. 
Mr, Traill is a sworn champion of Sterne, and does right to make 
him fight his own battles with vigour and address, for he was 
very well able to do so, And it is ingenious, no doubt, to put the 
case between this century and the last as between hypocrites 
of cynicism and hypocrites of sensibility. But Thackeray is 
made to argue his own case very weakly. “ Lord Palmerston 
and Richard Cobden” is short and not remarkable; and the last 
dialogue in the book, “ Lucretius, Paley, and Darwin,” good in 
parts, is marred by the almost complete silence of Lucretius. The 
reader feels that he must have been very much bored. Now, 
nobody who ever lived had a right to bore the author of the 
De Rerum Natura, and if they did, so much the worse for them. 
Between these two comes an interesting discussion partly of Mr. 
Irving's acting and partly of Diderot’s paradox between Garrick 
and G, H. Lewes. Here Mr. Traill—constant to sensibility— 
makes the author of the Life of Goethe argue strongly against 
Diderot, and Garrick somewhat weakly defend him. 

We must apologize if, in noticing the contents of a book which 
is from its nature not easy to review as a whole, we have attributed 
to Mr. Traill any opinions to which he wished to give merely 
dramatic expression. It is the misfortune of the dialogue-writer 
that he can rarely avoid taking a side; and, when he does take it, 
can hardly ever avoid letting it be seen. Mr. Traill—and this is 
one of the merits of his book—has not, as almost all writers in 
this class nowadays do, merely set up certain ninepins to be 
bowled down. But he has, no doubt unconsciously, put much 
more force and a much cunninger bias on those bowls which are 
delivered as he would like to deliver them himself. And in so 
doing he has, as it seems to us, displayed occasionally some 
prejudice and some misconception. This, however, does not pre- 
vent his book, on the whole, from being excellently written 
and full of a remarkable cleverness—a cleverness almost im- 
possible to illustrate except by very copious extract. Now a 
review which is stuffed with quotations is an easy review to 
write, and sometimes a satisfactory one both to author and reader ; 
but it isa review of but a low class as criticism. We therefore 
simply refer readers to the book for an abundance of epigram which 
has not recently been excelled either in form or matter. Com- 
pared with the quires of flimsiness which for the most part issue 
from the press, The New Lucian is reading of a very delightful 
sort to any one who has an interest in literature, and ought to be 
very profitable reading to all who have any interest in politics. 
On one point only have we to speak of Mr. Traill’s work with 
positive reprobation. Many men may regret the Count of 
Chambord’s refusal to take the field in 1873. But to represent 
the refusal as having been the effect of fear (and in his dialogue 
Mr. Traill not merely makes ~~ advance the charge—that is 
sufficiently in character—but Henri Oing accept it, so that it 
must be taken as the author's view) is worthy neither of a 
student of history nor of a political philosopher, nor—we say 
it with regret—even of a chivalrous political partisan. This 
same dialogue is altogether so one-sided that we must sup 
Mr. Traill to have been prejudiced to the point of forgetting his 
facts by the Count’s notorious religiosity—a failing towards which 
neither the Old nor the New Lucian seems to have been entirely 
just. The world at has judged and will judge better the 
ast of the Bourbons, who, if he had less than the somewhat 
moderate share of brains which his family have possessed, had at 
least a moral record as stainless as his flag. Had Mr. Traill con- 
fined the slander to the lips of the man who skulked from Keppel’s 
guns, it would have been fair dramatic game. But by making the 
interlocutor admit the appeal to his conscience, he has made 
himself art and part in an unworthy scandal. The dialogue is in 
more ways than one the weakest in the book, and if Mr. Traill 
in a future edition he will well, as we 
said, there are points suggesting difference, but difference of - 
an amicable kind. 
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THREE NOVELS.* 


ys first novel of every writer of fiction is easily accounted 
for. It is written for gain or for fame; the author seeks 
credit in the world of letters, or hopes to make an income by pro- 
ducing something that will sell. But second and third novels 
require a more elaborate apology, when they require any apology 
at all. Many, if not most, of them are entirely without justifica- 
tion for their existence, because the first experiments have shown 
that neither gain nor fame is likely to reward perseverance in an 
ill-chosen career. This, however, is a stricture which can scarcely 
be applied, or only in a modified sense, to the three novels now 
under notice. Their authors have reached a certain degree of 
ye me with the public, they are asked for at the libraries, one 
of them is a veteran in the art of fiction, whilst another is 
apparently bent on earning the same title with the shortest 

ssible delay. All are probably warranted in producing 

resh stories by the amiability of their critics and the reports of 

their publishers; but when a man or woman of letters has been 
fortunate to this extent, and can contemplate a new book as a 
fairly good speculation, other questions arise, and other hesitations 
suggest themselves, which not even the most successful novelist 
can afford to despise. We are entitled to demand a good reason 
for every work that is added to the vast accumulations of fiction. 
A novel which has no good reason for existence is an offence 
against a much-tried and long-suffering world; and an author 
who goes on writing from the mere momentum of former successes, 
without a special effort to give us what is new, true, and worthy, 
deserves less consideration than that which was accorded to his 
first attempt. Judged by this standard, it is to be feared that a 
large proportion of what are called the best novels of every pub- 
lishing season ought to be condemned as worthless. 

Mr. Crawford has had the great misfortune to be seized upon 
early in life by the more enthusiastic order of reviewers, who, 
having discovered in him transcendent qualities not previously 
suspected even by himself, did their best to check the gradual and 
painful development without which the best conceivable talent can 
never be matured into excellence. It is barely a year since Mr. Isaacs 
introduced its author to English readers as one capable of good 
and entertaining work, and now we have a fourth novel from Mr. 
Crawford’s too industrious pen. As an almost necessary conse- 
quence, 7o Leeward shows that his faults have been exaggerated, 
whilst his virtues are less conspicuous; he has treated an unplea- 
sant subject in an objectionable manner, and his style is both pre- 
tentious and slipshod. The story which he has thought it worth 
his while to tell in these two volumes is that of a cool and 
treacherous seduction, or, rather, of the cold-blooded connivance 
of a man and woman to deceive the husband of the latter without 
a shadow of excuse or probability. The heroine is depicted in the 
first chapters as a pure and refined English girl, a visitor in Rome, 
who has muddled her brains with “ nr but who does not 
exhibit anything like an immoral tendency. It is true that she is 
“ full of a certain fierce courage and impatience of restraint, chafing 
under the moral flat-iron of a hopelessly proper father, whose mind 
is of the great levelling type, and his prejudices as mountains of 
stone in the midst, reared to Heaven like pyramids to impose a 
personal moral geography on the human landscape.” Such @ por- 
tentous flat-iron as this would be enough to account for any- 
thing whatever, in or out of the range of intelligible things. 
But Mr. Crawford does not prepare us, as an artist might 
easily have done, for the hideous picture which he means 
to draw. Leonora marries a young Italian nobleman, the soul 
of honour and courtesy, who is entirely devoted to her; yet 
immediately after their honeymoon she allows a comparative 
stranger to begin a course of flattery and flirtation which a ame 
of months suffice to ripen into a breach of her marriage vows. No 
doubt Mr. Crawford will say that such things are, and that he 
only professes to tell things as they are. But that is not the 

uestion ; though, if it were, we should be inclined to answer that 

eliberate seduction is too vulgar and commonplace to be made 
the subject of an artistic work of fiction. All that it may contain 
of genuine romance, if any romance is compatible with delibera- 
tion on both sides, has been eer out of it long ago; and Mr. 
Crawford is surely not reduced to picking up the squeezed oranges 
of those who have gone before him. But our present concern is 
with his lack of art rather than with his lack of judgment. 
Having failed to prepare us beforehand for the woeful corruption 
of his heroine, and having dwelt on her crime with something 
like unctuous relish, it seems to occur to him that no one could 
suddenly become so very disgraceful as he has made Leonora, and 
he proceeds to deface his portrait, and to daub over the finer lines 
of his original picture. ‘The effect is at times a little comical. 
Leonora has eloped with her lover—a vapid, middle-aged philan- 
derer, who tries hard to talk epigrammatically, and makes “ daring 
comments on the conduct of nations and individuals ”—and they 
steal off together by night in the philanderer’s boat. She has pro- 
vided herself with a bag of hairpins, pockethandkerchiefs, and 
Cologne water. After a refreshing sleep in her lover’s arms, she 
wakes up and asks for her bag. 

* To Leeward. By F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 1884. 

Loving and Serving. By Holme Lee. 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 1883. 

The You Idea: a Sketch for “Old Boys.” By the Author of 
“Culmshire Folk,” “John Orlebar,” &c. 1 vol. London: Remington & 
Co, 1 


Leonora took a handkerchief and wet it from the bottle of Cologne water, 

Then she began to dab it on her face. ae 

“T dreamed that you”—dab—“ picked me up in your arms and ”—dab, 

dab—* carried me down the stairs”—dab, dab, dab—*“ and just as you were 

putting me into the ”—dab—* into the boat, you dropped me into the sea,” 

Ne = succession of dabs, then more Cologne water, and another hand- 
ef, 


This may be amusing, but it is notart. It is brought in towards 
the end of the story in order to depreciate the character of a 
heroine whose evil actions have become incongruous with her 

revious description. In fact, the Leonora of Rome and the 

nora of Sorrento have extremely little in common. They ar 
different types; and it looks very much as though Mr. Crawford 
had originally intended that his Marchesa should overcome the 
temptations of the philanderer, and had changed his mind in the 
course of the second volume. 

Hasty production will account for some, though not for all, of 
the blemishes which abound in Mr. Crawford's story. What does 
he mean by “airy furniture”? How could one man “ wring” 
another's “ cowardly neck to death”? Is it possible for a woman 
to “fire off the shots of her brimming affection”? Why is 
Leonora’s sister-in-law, an Italian married to a French comte, 
perpetually spoken of as “Donna Diana”? Why should a sp) 
exulting in the discovery of a clandestine meeting between the 
lovers be compared to “some dark evil genius of a low order, 
waiting for Mr. Darwin to evolve him into the advanced condition 
of complete devildom”—unless it be that Mr. Darwin’s name 
is ornamental, whether appropriate or not? What is the mean- 
ing of this P— 

Who will tell us that love is less a real thing because it is evil instead 
of being good? Bah! Devils are quite as real as angels, as I have no 
doubt many of us wiil find in due time. 


Or of this P— , 

Out of nothing, nothing can come. Out of confusion and vanity and 
pure selfishness , . . out of the shell of an imaginary self wrought fine 
and gilded .. . what can come that is good? or can anything come of 
them which is truly evil, seeing that, one with another, they are all but so 
many empty nothings, melted together and lost in the great void ? 


“You should not say those sort of things,” Leonora tells her 
philanderer on one occasion; and Mr. Crawford’s readers will be 
disposed to apply the same reproach to himself. Next to his 
scraps of vague philosophy, perhaps the most objectionable of 
“those sort of things” are the scraps of unnecessary French 
which Mr, Crawford's Italians are constantly exchanging. One 
would think that the Marchese and his sister would have 
preferred their native tongue, and we are told in so many words 
that Leonora liked Italian better than French. This is a com- 
parative trifle; but it illustrates the slipshod manner in which 
the author has dashed off the fourth and worst of his novels, 

Holme Lee is an author who has passed the stage when one 
might have looked to her for the justification of a new story, and 
she has not reached the melancholy second stage when it may be 
necessary, judging by other instances, to look for it again. Loving 
and Serving is one of the best examples of a style which fulfils 
most of the conditions that one would naturally impose on 
“homely” novels. It is warmed throughout with a glow of 
domestic felicity, charity, dutifulness, and re The heroine is 
a prepossessing young orphan, whose name, Mary Martha, suggests 
or is suggested by the title of her story. More of loving than of 
serving falls to her lot, and her vicissitudes are mainly steps from 
one degree of fortune and happiness to another. The tale, indeed, 
is written by an optimist for optimists, and there is scarcely 
enough of excitement in it to flutter the heart of the gentlest 
reader. No crime, no abiding enmity, no aching hearts are ad- 
mitted into the paradise which Holme Lee creates and peoples. 
She knows the limits of her power too well to attempt anything 
beyond the simple drama of an uneventful life; and even in the 
story before us her hand begins to show its lack of cunning when- 
ever her characters ap h some loftier height of passion or 
heroism. The art required for work of this kind is not much ; 
a moderate ambition enables the author to satisfy moderate ex- 
pectations, But the absence of all pretence, and false glitter, 
and vague assumption of knowledge, is a legitimate claim to the 
gratitude of a generation overdone with all these things. The 
reader will be inclined to think of this story, as the writer says 
of one of her characters, “‘ when a girl loves the best things, her 
foibles are likely to wither away and die in that purer light”; 
and to its unexciting and somewhat monotonous record the words 
applied to another character will not be inappropriate :—“ She 
seemed lighter, gayer, better contented—but, Lord, when one is 
young, ? mere sense of living and being innocent is enough for 

that 

After a novel which is, in its way, only too interesting, and a 
novel of which the interest is circumscribed within narrow bounds, 
the insatiate lover of fiction may turn with relief to the sprightly 
story of childhood which the author of The Young Jdea com- 
mends particularly to the notice of “ old boys.” The publisher 
has prefixed to this volume a string of extracts from our con- 
temporaries which certainly warrant the author of Culmshire Folk 
and John Oriebar in presenting himself once more, after a reason- 
able interval, as a delineator of human c We have had 
of late years perhaps a little too much of the mischievous 
juvenile, but there will always be room for bright sketches of 
childhood, cleverly and genially drawn. The “ young idea” in 
this story is the son of a London poulterer, “ lent” fora Christmas 
holiday to a childless farmer and his wife, who have their hands 
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full with him, to their great delight. His boundless curiosity and 
his sage comments on all that he sees and hears are sufficientl 
diverting, though the effect is somewhat marred b the author's 
unequal rendering of the 7 of his hero. The poulterer’s 
boy appears to vary between the ages of four and eight ; but this 
does not prevent the story from being racy and characteristic in 
many of its incidents. 


MENTAL EVOLUTION IN ANIMALS.* 


“TPYHERE is, without question, some enormous distinction 

between the psychology of man and that of the lower 
animals, and hereafter I shall have to consider at much length 
what that distinction is.” So writes Mr. Romanes at the end of 
the chapter on “ Reason” in his Mental Evolution in Animals. 
The remark proves, of course, that we are only to regard this very 
interesting volume as a step in a series, a chapter of what is to be 
“continued in our next.” Mr. Romanes, as he remarks in his 
preface, had intended to “devote the present essay to mental 
evolution in man, as well as in the animals.” But he found that 
his materials were too abundant for a single volume, and he wisely 
avoided producing one of those dropsical and swollen “ bookseller’s 
books” which make modern literature a weariness and require 
a solid scaffolding for their accommodation. 

Mr. Romanes’s subject is already quite sufficiently ample. 
Within the space of a review it is impossible to follow closely and 
minutely an argument which reposes on the general hypothesis 
of evolution, and which traces the increasing development of con- 
sciousness and mental faculty as exhibited in correspondence with 
increasing complexity of physical structure. Mr. Romanes has 

vided the student with an elaborate map or chart, or genea- 
tree the territories or illustrating the pedigree 
of Mind. Without this tree, and without constant comparison 
between the tree and the text, it is practically impossible to do 
justice to Mr. Romanes’s system. We shall endeavour, however, 

aid of the sketch, to give a general notion of what Mr. 

manes believes; while the rest of this review must be devoted 
to a more popular topic—examples of instinct and reason among 
the animals. Mr. Romanes’s mental tree, then, grows out of a soil 
of Excitability in the brain and nervous system. Two stout 
branches, or rather roots, “ discrimination” and “ conductility,” 
meet in a straight stem, of which the lower part is named “neu- 
rility,” and soars into “ reflex action” and “ volition.” Thisstem, 
with all its branches, is crossed by straight lines, which lead the 

e to the organisms, or animals, that are on a level with this or 

t stage of mental development. For example, on a level with 
the basis or roots of all, excitability, are protoplasmic move- 
ments, On a level with “neurility” are “unknown animals, 

haps extinct”—a very interesting theme to the specu- 
tive mind; there is so much room for pleasing conjecture in 
the conception of animals which probably do not exist, and cer- 
tainly are not known. Immediately above “ neurility,” the stem 
of potential mind sends out a short sturdy bough, “sensation.” 
On a level with “sensation,” in an ascending scale, are ccelen- 
terata, echinodermata, and mollusca, all of which are conscious. 
But from sensation spring two branches, which expand into a 
number of twigs. e first is “perception,” and the animals 
which, in an ascending scale, perception are molluscs, 
insects and spiders, fish and frogs, higher crustacea, reptiles, birds, 
carnivora, monkeys and elephants, lastly, anthropoid apes and 
dogs. These creatures gradually swarm up to the branches of the 
mental tree; so that insects and spiders have a share of imagina- 
tion, the higher crustacea are not without reason, reptiles recog- 
nize persons, birds com omg of dreaming (a parrot is rightly reported 
to have talked in his sleep, and a canary was a martyr to night- 
mare), while monkeys and elephants understand the use of tools, 
and anthropoid apes and dogs represent creatures with “ indefinite 
morality.” While these are examples of the climbing processes 
of intellect, the opposite side of the chart illustrates the evolution 
of the emotions. These ascend gradually, from surprise and fear 
in very simple and lowly organisms, to shame, remorse, deceitful- 
ness, and a sense of the ludicrous in the highest animals. On 
what may be called the political side, the tree throws out the 
branch of “the preservation of species,” which again produces a 
“social” branch, and above the line where apes and dogs are 
found “in airy climb,” becomes “ partly human, human, savage, 
civilized.” Corresponding to these topmost twigs are the faculties 
which man sses and the beasts lack, “ Reflection ” and “ Self- 
conscious Thought.” 

The skeleton of an arrangement or argument thus provided is 
clothed, as it were, and animated by the early chapters on “ Nerve- 
tissue,” the physical basis of Mind, the working of nervous centres, 
and so forth. Consciousness, sensation, perception, are then ex- 
amined, and we reach the chapter on Imagination, with its curious 
examples of dreaming in birds and of delusions in animals. Here 
the popular interest in the book may be said to begin; after 
this anecdotes are frequent. Here we may pause for a moment to 
say Happy physical science! Mr. Romanes is allowed to bring 
evidence from all quarters, and from observers of every age, as to 
the manners and habits of birds, beasts, and fishes that swim in 
the sea. But when the anthropologist brings the same sort of 
evidence-to illustrate the manners and habits of men, then out- 
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laughs the stern “ scholar,” and says, “ Arrest me that agency,” as in 
Martin Chuzzlewit. According to the “scholar,” no evidence 
about the manners of men in different stages of civilization is 
admissible unless it is the evidence of trained philologists and 
etymologists. The student of natural history knows no such 
limitations, and may quote the “journals and books of travel” so 
much disdained by the scholar. 

Mr. Romanes, illustrating “imagination” in the animals, 
quotes various cases of delusion in beasts. Mad dogs have 
“ the horrors,” and appear to suffer from hallucinations like those 
of delirium tremens. An instance is given of a perfectly sane 
Scotch terrier, whose hair stood up on end in dread of some 
visionary foe. The spirited proprietor of this animal does not 
appear to have belonged to the Psychical Society, or he would 
merely have observed, about the terrier, “ She sees a ghost I cannot 
see.” The toothless mastiff bitch of Sir Leoline (the baron rich) 
_is a case in point. When she gave sixteen howls, not over loud, 
“ some say she saw my lady’s shroud.” It is rather curious that, 
when dealing with the delusion of animals, Mr. Romanes did not 
allude to the widespread belief that dogs can see supernatural 
visions sometimes denied to men. In Homer the dogs see Athene 
when her presence is hidden from Telemachus, and, instead of 
barking, they sneak away with low whines. We happen to have 
met lately with a case of a superstitious dog, a very beautiful 
collie. This animal was —s in the room of his mistress, in a 
house popularly held to be haunted. A tremendous noise, as of 
a dozen Poltergeists bear-fighting, broke out in the room beneath 
that in which the dog was lying. He displayed the most abject 
terror, and next day refused to enter the room whence the clamour 
had arisen. The cause of the riot was never discovered, but its 
cause is neither here nor there. The fact remains that the noise 
filled the dog with a superstitious dread from which it 
took him some time to recover. The belief in the howling 
of dogs before a death occurs in a non-Aryan race in India, 
where it~ is a by a curious myth about the crea- 
tion of man, From delusions in dogs Mr. Romanes passes, by 
a natural transition, to the germs of religion in animals. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer says, in a curiously dubious way, “I believe 
M. Comte expressed the opinion that fetichistic conceptions are 
formed by the — animals.” Surely it is not so difficult to find 
out for certain whether or not Comte expressed this opinion, The 
topic is confused by the irritating abundance of false senses which 
are given to the word fetich. Originally Portuguese, fetich means 
no more than a charm, amulet, or other object to which a magical 
quality is attached. Stones, feathers, birds’ claws, shells, and bits 
of trash in general, are hoarded by the fetichistic savage, just as 
French gamblers keep their cochons d’or und their bit of rope 
wherewith a man has been hanged, and (of late) their little golden 
owls. This fetichism, pure and simple, is not practised by the 
animals. Comte probably meant that animals, like savages, invest 
many inanimate objects with a fancied life. On this topic a very 
curious and rather absurd book (Myth and Science) by M. Vignoli 
may be consulted. M. Vignoli derives the “ personalism,” “animism,” 
or whatever we are to call it, of the savage from the instinctive 
animism of the lower creation. But Mr. Romanes’s own ex- 
periments prove that beasts do not seriously fancy inanimate 
things to be endowed with life, unless the objects are made to 
behave in such a manner that the hypothesis of their animation is 
forced upon the four-footed observer. Before leaving the religion 
of animals, may we refer Mr. Romanes to a curious old work 
which proves that animals are orthodox Christians? The Eng- 
lish translation, from the Lille edition of 1672, is called “The 
School of the Eucharist. Established upon the Miraculous 
Respects and Acknowledgements, which Beasts, Birds, and 
Insects upon several occasions have rendered,” &c. Then we read, 
“A Spider avenges an affront done to the H. Sacrament.” 
“Hinds come to Mass on a H. Martyr's day, and make an 
Offering of a young Cheverel.” “Ducks are present at Mass on 
8. Nicholas Day.” The author of this singular compilation from 
a vast variety of sources was I’, Toussaint Bridoul, of the Society 
of Jesus, 

Mr. Romanes for his chapters on Instinct has been fortunate 
enough to use Mr. Darwin’s notes, and an old essay of Mr. 
Darwin's, hitherto unpublished, is printed at the end of the 
volume. Mr. Romaine’s definition of ‘inatinet may be quoted from 
his previous work, Animal Intelligence :— 

Instinct is reflex action into which there is imported the element of 
consciousness, The term is therefore a generic one, comprising all those 
faculties of mind which are concerned in eonscious and adaptive action, 
antecedent to individual experience, without necessary knowlege of the 
relation between means employed and ends attained, but similarly per- 
formed under similar and frequently recurring circumstances by all the 
individuals of the same species. 


Mr. Romanes examines perfect and imperfect instincts. The 
former sort exactly meets the circumstances in the life of an 
animal which it exists to meet; the latter induces lemmings to 
venture on maritime enterprise which they are wholly untitted to 
accomplish successfully. In imperfect instincts the animals make 
errors. The flesh fly deposits its eggs on the flowers of the 
carrion plant. Honey-seeking insects attempt to derive nutriment 
from the gaudy salmon-flies on Professor Moseley’s hat. Swallows 
have often been caught with the trout-fly when the angler was 
making his cast. Trout (occasionally) have also paid this tribute 
to an imperfect instinct. But in these cases they may be excused, 
for false tlies are offered to them, and the same with intent: to 


deceive. Bees attempt to suck honey from the blossoms of wall- 
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papers; we are sure they would not make the experiment on an 
flowers of Mr. Morris’s patterns. A change of instinct in ani 
may be caused, and “ Aristotle tells us of a cock that performed 
all the duties of a hen.” Mr. Gilbert tells us of an “ accomplished 
hen” that performed the crowing duties expected of a cock. But 
the oddest of all perversions of instinct is quoted (apparently as 
an example of erotomania) by Mr. Romanes from an anonymous 
lady :-— 

A white fantail pigeon lived with his family in a -house in our 
stable-yard. He and his wife had been brought originally from Sussex, 
and had lived, ted and admired, to see their children of the third 
generation, when he suddenly became the victimn of the infatuation I am 
about to describe. . . . 

No eccentricity whatever was remarked in his conduct until one day I 
chanced to pick up somewhere in the garden a ginger-beer bottle of the 
ordinary brown stone description. I flung it into the yard, where it fell 
immediately below the pigeon-house. ‘That instant down flew pater- 
familias, and to my no small astonishment commenced a series of genu- 
flexions, evidently doing homage to the bottle. He strutted round and 
round it, bowing and scraping and cooing and performing the most ludi- 
crous antics I ever beheld on the part of an enamoured pigeon. . . . Nor 
did he cease these performances until we removed the bottle; and, which 
proved that this singular aberration of instinct had become a fixed delu- 
sion, whenever the bottle was thrown or placed in the vard—no matter 
whether it lay horizontally or was placed upright—the same ridiculous 
scene was enacted; at that moment the pigeon came flying down with 
quite as great alacrity as when his peas were thrown out for his dinner, to 
continue his antics as long as the bottle remained there. Sometimes this 
would go on for hours, the other members of his family treating his move- 
ments with the most contemptuous indifference, and taking no notice 
whatever of the bottle. At last it became the regular amusement with 
which we entertained our visitors to see this erratic pigeon making love to 
the interesting object of his affections, and it was an entertainment which 
never failed, throughout that summer at least. Before next summer came 
round he was no more. 

This pigeon really behaved more or less like a fetichist, and many 
a savage would worship a stone bottle from which the spirit had 
departed. 

Mr. Romanes next elucidates the origin of instinct in “survival 
of the fittest,” and in “ the lapsing of intelligence.” The animals 
unintelligently survived. 
Again, useful actions originally done with intelligence become 


hereditary and automatic. It would be interesting to see how 
either origin accounts for the extraordinary dodge by which = 


mason wasps provide fresh food for their unborn offspring. 

the point of the supposed inverse ratio of instinct and reason in 
man, and of intelligence and instinct in ants and bees, Mr. Romanes 
breaks a lance with Mr. Mivart, and unseats, we think, that 
champion of orthodoxy. Mr. Romanes concludes that the animals 
have their share of reason. Who can a it to an ape which 
steadily bg cose with a bunch of keys till he found the key that 
opened the door ? 

Mr. Romanes’s book is remarkable for its clearness of method, 
its cogency of arguments, for abundance of interesting evidence, and 
for exactness and lucidity of definition. That the metaphysicians 
will find many points on which to combat him we need scarcely 
say. Interesting as his book is, we look forward with still greater 
interest to the promised sequel, over which we expect a metaphy- 


sica), theological, and general battle of Armageddon. 


REGENERATION OF INDIA.* 


ie one sense this little work may be termed an indigenous 
product. The author isa Mahratta Brahman. The book is 

inted at a native press, the Dhyan Mittra, which means “ the 
Friend of religious meditation.” It can be bought in Bombay for 
the sum of eight annas or a shilling. And if the writer looks on 
his countrymen as the Dewan or Prime Minister of a little native 
State may be supposed to look on them, he has also imbibed 
English ideas through his experience as a Vakil or pleader, of the 
High Court of Bombay. A pleader, we may state, is a native 
advocate who is qualified to appear, act, and e on behalf of 
his client on the civil and criminal sides of the High Court in its 
appellate jurisdiction. He can also go on special retainer to any 
of the subordinate courts in the interior. But he differs from a 
barrister in his inability to appear and address a judge or jury 
of the High Court in its original jurisdiction, whether civil or 
criminal. How long this “anomaly” will be tolerated by some 
enlightened member of Council, or how soon some impassioned 
friend of humanity will ask whether these degrading class dis- 
tinctions are to be maintained, we cannot say. But there is 
nothing to prevent any native gentieman, Parsi, Mahratta, or 
Bengali, from coming to England and passing examinations at 
Lincoln’s Inn or the Temple. Indeed, more young natives now 
study in England for the Bar than compete for the Civil Service. 
And we must do the author the justice to say that, without 
crossing the dark water, he has become a proficient in English, 
and if his style is occasionally ambitious and high-flown, we happil 
miss that lofty air of patronage and condescension with whic 
orators and writers from the other side of India are wont to lecture 
Englishmen and Englishwomen on their imperfect or incipient 
civilization. 

Those who wish to gain a clear idea of the articles of faith of a 
Hindu Theist will find them stated in an appendix of five pages. 
The Theist is at war with Pantheism, idolatry, and ascetic prac- 
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tices, thus getting rid at once of Shiva and Kali, with all their 
synonyms, and all the tribes of Gosains, Faquirs, and devotees. He 
has faith in man’s moral nature as originally constituted, and believes 
it capable of spiritual intercourse with the Divine Being as well 
as of eternal happiness. The certainty of punishment for evil 
done and the necessity of repentance, are distinctly ized. 
Surrender of selfish ions to the Divine will is one of the highest: 
duties ; and that will, acting on human reason, produces wi ; 
on the conscience, virtue ; and on the affections that kind of love 
which seeks the good of others. Caste is ignored or pronouaced 
reprehensible or impious. In short, though this confession of 
faith denies original sin, disbelieves in any one revealed book, 
whether the Shastra, the Bible, or the Koran, looks on all religion 
as progressive, and on the world itself as capable of apparentl 
indefinite perfection, there is little that the rigid moralist would 
disapprove, and much that the Indian statesman might welcome 
as immeasurably superior to the worship of Durga and the restric-. 
tions of caste. But the purpose of the author is not merely to put 
Theism in a succinct form, or to show that man’s regeneration 
may be accomplished by prayer and intercourse with the Divine 
Being. He wishes to do something towards the regeneration of India, 
and here we descend from what the first Lord Ellenborough called 
the “ high sentimental latitudes” to the low ground of practicab 
life. To some of the recommendations any Anglo-Indian will assent. 
That native houses should be pure; that the Hindu woman should 
play the part, not of a serf or a chattel, but of a matron and a wife ; 
that natives of position, independence, and high culture should 
hand down the torch of education to the lower social strata, and 
should set themselves steadily to counteract the evils of Pan- 
theism and idolatry; is of course all we could desire. It is when. 
we come to the part to be played by Government in regenerating 
his countrymen that the exhortations of the writer will provoke 
criticism and discussion amongst the various Anglo-Indian schools 
of reform. On religious instruction in colleges this Mahratta 
Brahman evinces a tolerant spirit which might shock advanced 
members on any English School Board. He would have no 
doctrine or dogma inculcated by the teacher. But he would allow 
him to teach natural religion and morality, and he would like to 
hear scholars singing hymns composed by the Theists of India in 
the vernacular languages to the praise and glory of God. We 
fear this gentleman under-estimates the difficulty of reduci 
natural religion to a precise form of words acceptable to all 
parties, as well as the danger of rousing intolerance and sec- 
tarianism under the guise of religion. e can understand an 
allotment of an hour to the Bible in the case of Christian scholars, 
and of the Koran in that of Mahommedans, But who is to make 
the right selection out of the Hindu Shastras? How are the 
claims of a Vedic hymn to be reconciled with those of a 
from the Sankhya Sara or the Bhagavat Purana? Who can bo. 
certain that an elegant translation of Pope's “ Universal Prayer,” 
or the morning hymn of our first parents in Milton, would dis- 
arm hostility? Or how is the most accomplished member of Mr. 
Hunter’s Commission on Education to compose “ Family Prayers,” 
as suggested, which will not offend the missionary, the Brahman, 
or the Sudra? For the mode in which elementary education. 
and our duty to the masses are to be reconciled with the 
maintenance of English schools and coll we must wait 
for the Report of Mr, Hunter and his colleagues; but mean- 
while it is satisfactory to find that the author upholds fees 
and scholarships, and even thinks that the rulers of native 
States might contribute to the educational funds by founding 
technical schools or agricultural colleges, and sending promising 
young men to the “seminaries of Western |} But 
whether this vague expression means that they are to take. 
degrees at the Bombay University, or are to go to England, we 
shall not undertake to say. When we come to the well-worn 
topic of the development of natural resources, the author ex- 
patiates on the rich mines, the fertile soil, the large forests, and. 
the splendid navigable rivers of India. Now we have heard a 
good deal of this sort of thing before, and for the last quarter of a 
century English capital and industry have been attracted to India 
as they certainly were not before the Mutiny. The coal industry 
has flourished, sunk, and is reviving. Portions of jungle, small in 
comparison of what remains to be cleared, have been turned into 
tea-gardens and dotted with bungalows. Cotton has spread, and 
jute is now a large export. Factories and mills at the Presi- 
dencies actually need the restraining and guiding hand of the 
Legislature. But somehow there are certain projects which E 
lish capitalists cannot and ought not to touch, and others whi 
they only handle to burn their fingers. In the power of any 
English Chamber of Agriculture materially to improve the native 
methods of cultivation, to change the ryots’ ploughs, or to supplant. 
by machinery the ox that treads out the corn, we have a complete 
disbelief. The State may do something by the establishment of a 
model farm, and by importations of new seeds and varieties of 
roduce. But minerals have been snares to Companies, and for the 
t thirty years we are constantly hearing of iron that does not. 
“ smelt” ; of stone quarries that have to be abandoned ; or of some 
gold Heyy | that must be wound up. When we are reminded 
that there is British capital which is lying idle or seeking good in- 
vestment, we are tempted to remark that British capital can be left 
to find out its best investment, and that those who supplant 
lumbering country boats by flats and steamers, reclaim the jungle, 
and people the waste, are not, after all, so very illogial when 
they insist on certain judicial safeguards and privileges in @ 
country where there are other enemies besides the white-ant and 
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the mosquito, the autumnal fever and the deadly snake. In his 
proposal to “set free” “ a considerable portion of the Government 
money now absorbed in railways, harbours, and canals,” and to 
devote the same to agricult banks, well-irrigation, and the 
of the he is chimerical and 

only necessary to remark that a very large portion of the rail- 
way overs has been constructed by private capital, under a 
guarantee of interest from the State; that digging wells, though 
often aided by advances from the Treasury, is an operation essen- 


tially part of the business of a Talukdar, or a tenant-proprietor, or | 


avi community; and that a beginning has been made in the 

bliskment of agricultural banks. And when it is contended 
that the chiefs and native merchants of India ought to have the 
first option of buying any bank, railway, or canal hitherto con- 


subsidizes half of her poor relations, establishing them by 
whole families in something like aristocratic almshouses—a state 
of things which introduces us to a society of sycophants; for she 
has succeeded in surrounding herself with knaves and fools and 
backbiting toadies. For once Mrs. Oliphant is disagreeably 
cynical in the pictures she presents of the petty meannesses of 
humanity. Yet she may urge that she takes these unpleasant 
views of human nature in order to point a moral and adorn. her 
tale. For the heroine is brought in by way of contrast, and no- 
body can call Hester a time-server. The girl is introduced to us 
with a happy touch, which shows her a restless, short-frocked 
maiden of fourteen, rushing about the curious old house which is 


' to become her home, “ with eyes like two notes of -interrogation, 
| brilliant, flaming, inquiring into everything.” On the very first 


and supervised by Government, the simple answer is that © 


the Rajas, Nawabs, and Mahajans have only to combine at this 
moment, raise the capital, and make the offer. There is no bin- 
drance, legislative or executive, to the formation of any Company 
or Society in India for the purpose of carrying out any philan- 
thropic, commercial, or social project whatever. 
We prefer our when his 
mature marriages, polygamy, and the long dreary widow 
oe which, in spite of the beneficent Acts of the Legislature, a little 
irl who marries an octogenarian Brahman is inevitably condemned. 
The tone of the author is bere manifestly so earnest that he rises 
far above the level of the professional spouter who talks and does 
nothing. But it is for the educated natives themselves to alter the 
age of marriage and to introduce light and culture into the Zenana, 
they cannot entirely break down its partitions. Government is 
here powerless. 
The value of this kind of brochure is obviously, not that it shows 
a short cut to reform, or propounds capital schemes which it 


would never have occurred to the Financial or the Lega] member of | 


the Viceroy’s Council to suggest, but that it shows English education 
to be teaching natives to think for themselves. Perhaps the im- 
provement has not been as rapid as Macaulay anticipated when he 
pointed out the absurdity of paying natives to learn their own 
classical pagegee of Sanskrit or Arabic. But it is gratifying to 
see a native lawyer giving no encouragement to what Macaulay 
denounced as “absurd history, absurd metaphysics, absurd 
ysics, absurd theology”; admitting the solid advantages con- 
erred on India by foreign rule, and not always calling on Com- 
missioners and magistrates or to the Hindu Jupiter to help the 
ancestral bullock cart out of the mud in which it has long stuck. 
The neration of India—it is characteristic of native style that 
the article is omitted in the titlk—may not come for all this 
gentleman’s calling, but there is more subject for thought and con- 
gratulation in his eighty pages than in many other bulky and more 
portentous publications. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


RS. OLIPHANT is a novelist for whom we have so much 
that we hope she will forgive our saying that 
she writes too much to always very readable. She can 
hardly draw breath between her books, and she seems often to 
dash into the regulation three volumes, trusting to the fates 
and good fortune for a sufficiency of satisfactory matter. We 
admire the facility with which she can _ gossamer web out of 
t and flimsy materials; but at the same time we not 
mently have cause to regret it. Her Hester is a case in point. 
The story would have made a capital novelette ; but we are bound 
to say that it is a rather wearisome novel. It is a story of trade, 
with commonplace incidents, with characters that have little 
novelty or originality ; but with one or two very strong situations. 
Hester h is the most paiape- figure in the book, and she 
uld have stood out still more effectively had the interest been 
mcentrated around her. We said that the main idea of the 
novel is commonplace. We have the familiar private bank which 
is to be involved in financial troubles, and may probably come to 
“Vernon's” is represented, with some pardonable 
exaggeration, as the leading house in the home counties, and 
second only to the Bank of land in local consideration. 
Nevertheless, “ Vernon’s” has no hes ; and its business, for 
artistic and dramatic purposes, is conducted entirely in the second- 
rate town of Redborough. The dominating and directing spirit 
is ‘a certain Miss Catherine Vernon, who came to the rescue of the 
family concern in a critical moment. Since then Miss Catherine 
had the reins in her hands till she confided them to a couple 
of nephews whom she adopted as acting partners. At first sight 
she seems to be more vigorously drawn than she really is, She 
is one of those rings oop women whom we ought to know so 
well by this time. She is quick and shrewd ; she loves to domineer 
and to do kindnesses ; she takes a world that has sadly disappointed 
her as she has found it, and scarcely looks for gratitude. Yet she 
has a softer side to her nature, which makes her generously ready 
to be imposed upon, for she never gives her confidence by halves, 
But not being in the habit of being crossed, she can be petty 
in her Prejudices and resentments. She delights in aing 
the Lady Bountiful of the gentility of Redborough, and she 
_* Hester: a Story of Contemporary Lij Mrs. Oliphant. London: 
Reid. Alice O’Hanlon, Author of “A Costly Heritage ” &c. 
London : Tinley. 1883. 
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occasion of their meeting she has the misfortune to excite the in- 
veterate antipathy of Mrs. Catherine, in circumstances that should 
rather have propitiated that lady. Hester stands guardian in the 
gateway over her sleeping sndinn and repulses Miss Catherine 
from the comfortable house which they owe to the lady’s liberality. 
In developing the story of their mutual relations, from a state of 
armed aggressiveness to a perfect reconciliation, Mrs. Oliphant has 
shown much of her accustomed skill. Hester has always been 
honest, independent, and frankly outspoken ; she has more fire and 
spirit than softness in her disposition ; but of course, being clever 
and handsome, she is to be the victim of love in the end. She has 
been drawn into something like a sincere attachment to the 
favourite nephew of Miss Catherine. The elderly lady has 
implicitly trusted the young man, who, having been a heartless 
hypocrite all along, has turned out an actual criminal. There is 
something touching in the affectionate readiness of the stern and 
suspicious Miss Catherine to be gulled. She loves her adopted 
son more and more, though she cannot help watching him with 
growing uneasiness. She fears to be disillusioned and shrinks 
from it; but the shock she has dreaded comes at last in the shape 
of a scandal that is conclusive as to his character. He has 
brought her cherished bank to the verge of ruin, and fled from the 
consequences of his criminal conduct. Then comes one of the 
most striking of those scenes to which we have alluded, where 
Hester and Miss Catherine are brought into the closest contact. 
Slowly the prepossessions of the older woman yield, as she acknow- 
ledges that the girl she disliked is worthy of her warmest affec- 
tion. And when they come to explanations, the unappreciated: 
Hester confesses, very suggestively, that she had always both 
loved and hated Miss Catherine. So far, that supplies the key 
to a character which is chiefly made up of contradictions. As to 
the dénouement of the novel, it strikes us as unsatisfactory in the 
extreme ; and we imagine that Mrs. Oliphant, being weary of the 
work she had prolonged, brought it abruptly to an end at the last 
in a burst of natural impatience. : 

We know not how it is, but we find that North-country novels, 
from Brontés and Mrs. Gaskell 

e resh and invigorating. Possibly the reason ma: 

that the writen to well acquainted what 
they describe, otherwise they dare not venture on the difficulties 
of the Northern dialects. But in Robert Reid there is decid 
something more than mere familiar acquaintance with people 
things. The author holds her characters well in hand throughout, 
and has the knack of going straight to her points. She has the 
gift, too, of conceiving dramatic circumstances and contrasts 
which give so hopeful a promise of exciting scenes that interest is 
awakened from the first. We may add that the promise is fairly 
redeemed ; but the mere pleasures of anticipation in themselves 
are much. The dramatic contrasts begin in the very first pages 
of the er chapter; and, as we might have expected from a 
title so blunt as Robert Reid, there is very little beating about the 
bush. Mr. Robert Reid is seen walking up the ill-kept approach 
which leads to a stately but dilapidated country mansion. Within 
doors he presents himself to a couple of pretty nieces, who have 
been left orphans by the death of a disreputable parent. The 
elder daughter of the dead baronet is beggared, the second happens 
to have a moderate fortune; but both are in want of a guardian 
andahome. They give Robert Reid a doubtful welcome. It is 
true he is their mother's brother; but he has made himself, and 
raised himself from being a small shopkeeper to the position of a 
wealthy cotton-spinner. But. Robert is ove of nature’s genuine 
gentlemen, as the elder of his nieces is quick to discover. As for the 
second girl, we see at once that she is selfish and volatile, and pre- 
destined to trouble. Their new life under the roof of the rich 
manufacturer's in the Northern town is very cleverly drawn, It is 
enlivened besides by sketches of characters which are eccentric, 
perhaps even exaggerated, but by no means incredible. In fact, 
we may describe the novel as made up of melodramatic comedies 
and tragedies in the routine of every-day life. Thus the girls, 
coming home through their uncle’s beautiful grounds, see an old 
man sitting on a garden-bench. They take him very naturally for 
an intrusive beggar; but, forgiving his freedoms in consideration 
of his years, the younger Miss Wynter presents him with a sixpence, 
He chuckles, introduces himself, but insists upon pocketing the coin. 
In reality, the venerable man is Mr. Reid's father and a notorious 
miser; and although his morals as well as his manners leave. 
much to desire, and shock his daughter’s sense of propriety, he 
sits down to the well-spread dinner-table with the Baronet’s Lag: 
descended daughters. Old Mr. Slater dies, worth nearly one 
hundred thousand pounds, and never has he shown his eccentri- 
cities more decidedly than in the will, which scatters a little’ 
shower of bombshells among the company assembled to listen to 
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it. While the venerable gentleman in his life and death is put 
forward as a type of rather grim comedy, there is much tragedy 


in the fate of his favourite grandson, who involves the younger 


Miss Wynter in his shameful crimes and their retribution. That 
ingenuous young man, “ beautiful as the Sun-god,” runs the 
gauntlet of a series of hairbreadth escapes from being arraigned at 
the bars of criminal tribunals for offences ranging from petty 
to murder. He incidentally pushes a companion into 
the clatches of the revolving mill machinery ; and his victim, 
ethough saved at the moment, ultimately dies of the shock. And 
et edch offence, with the combination of accidents that 
im its consequences, is credible enough in itself, and sometimes 
even probable. Old Slater and young Mr. Clifford Lang supply 
much of the fun, with most of the sensation. But we should 
give a very unfair impression of Robert Reid if we said nothing 
of the many virtuous characters. Robert himself is an admirable 
representative of the best class of self-made business men whose 
poor make them practical philanthropists; 


the o ite of her 


lings of the mill-hands, is in all 
e and un- 


miserly father; and, by way of make-weight to the 


scrupulous Clifford Lang, we have a doctor who is the heroic 
- embodiment of simple and straightforward manhood. 


We praised the author of Robert Reid for going straight to her 
points ; she simplifies the plot and concentrates the action. We 
are at once isposed in favour of a novel of the kind, because 
it saves us all unnecessary trouble. We are in the full swing of 
the story at once; we may go on with it if we like it, or we 
may leave it alone. Wincfred Power, on the other hand, is one 
of the books which repel ky pretensions or assumptions which 
may perhaps be unconscious. But the anonymous writer seems to 
take it for ted that we are ready to give any amount of 
thought to his lucubrations. He exacts our closest attention, 
and lays an unconscionable strain on the memory. Winifred 
Power begins with a prologue, in which we are presented 
to a brother and sister with a r relative and protégée, to 
when they behave abominably. Twenty-five years are supposed 
to elapse, when we meet Miss Winifred, who is their niece, as a 
marriageable young woman. The brother and sister have been 
married themselves once or twice, and many other marriages have 
been made in the family in the meantime. Husbands have died; 
widows have sought consolation in second nuptials; and all these 
good people have been increasing and multiplying. Consequentl 
the ramifications of their intricate relationships are become en 
less; and all these ramifications we are expected to master if we 
are to follow the story with a fair understanding. So our readers 
may probably be curious to know whether we consider the game 
to be worth the candle; and we are afraid we must answer the 
question in the negative. Winifred is a pretty girl and a sweet 
girl, and that is nearly all we can say in her favour. She is 
united ultimately to an honest and unattractive man; nor need 
any one expect mucb sentiment in their love-making, as they are 
cousins who are kept a good deal apart and very generally have the 
English Channel between them; while almost all the other people 
are contradictory incarnations of vices, frailties, and follies, except 
one worthy but weak old woman who has gone mad under the 
aggravation of a terrible wrong. The most prominent among the 
men is a solemn impostor, whose smooth hypocrisy is singularly 
nauseous ; the most entertaining character is a cynical seamp, who 
never troubles himself to be hypocritical or to carry a mask unless 
it chances to serve some immediate p And, though we 
are very indifferent as to what may happen to any one of them, 
we are rather sorry that some do not get their deserts. 


SOME LEGAL LITERATURE.* 


is recorded that the present Lord Chief Justice once said of 
an eminent person, @ crisis in whose career had given his 
rtunity for lavish, though not unmerited, eulogy, “I 
think —— has been praised enough.” In reading Mr. Peter's 
preface to his Analysis and Digest of the Decisions of Sir George 
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Jessel we feel tempted to exclaim that the late Master of the Rolls 
has been praised enough. We do not say too much, but enough. 
Mr. Peter being (quite properly) of opinion that the aet of 
publishing this book is one for which excuses ought, if possible, 
to be made, excuses it, firstly, by enumerating nine transcendent 
merits in Sir George J which render hith a peculiarly fit 
subject for the analysis and Seneen of Mr, Peter. Besondlp, by 
quoting the testimony of four distinguished lawyers, and ly 
of “ the writer of any modern treatise,” to Sir George's un- 
questioned judicial eminence. Having thus excused the 

tion of his book, Mr. Peter apologizes for its imperfeetions. “The 
writer has had to aw the work amidst his other professional 
duties ; entirely unaided, even in the revising; in a remote part 
of the country, and with only his own law 4a He modestly 
adds, “‘ Attention to the Addenda, &c., will be desirable,” and in 
this he is quite right. There are twenty-five Addenda, &c., or 
rather over five per cent. of the number of pages in the book, and 
there might have been more with advantage. We to give 
our reasons for thinking that Mr. Peter’s preface does not err on 
the side of false modesty. 

We are somewhat at a loss to decide whether the book is in- 
tended asa manual for the use of practitioners, or as a treatise for 
the edification of students, or simply as a literary monument to 
the memory of the great judge whose name it bears. “ Analysis and 
Digest” seems to indicate ical usefulness; but this is neither 
an analysis nor a digest. If it were an analysis, the decisions 
would be analysed—that is, the principles from which they were 
deduced, and the rules which they established, would be pointed 
out, and some estimate of their effects or value would be suggested. 
If it were a digest, some kind of arrangement would be attempted, 
cognate matters would be collated, and the body of law owing its 
existence to Sir George Jessel would be presented in a shape more 
or less convenient for p of reference or instruction. Here 
there is nothing of the sort. Mr. Peter has adopted the straight- 
forward method of going steadily through his Law Journal Reports 
with his scissors, paste, and pen, stopping whenever he saw 
“ Jessel M.R.” at the head of a reported judgment, and transferring 
to his own pages either the marginal note or a bit of it, except 
when, as has pretty often been the case, he has seen fit to para- 
phrase it in his own very much less satisfactory The 
unimportant judgments are recorded in a manner 0} ich we 
shall presently give a specimen or two; the important ones have 
in a few cases as much as two of loosely written matter 
allotted to them. As the notices of a number of cases which may 
be roughly estimated at about 750 have to be got into 497 pages, 
one could hardly expect more. It is obvious that for all ee 
of use in practice the book contains nothing which cannot be found 
much more readily, and, we may add, much better stated, in the 
ordinary digests of reports, arranged according to subject-matter, 
and properly indexed. The practising lawyer may therefore 
rest assured that Mr. Peter's book will be of little use to 
him, and we have next to consider the matter from the point 
of view of the student. With all ible respect to the 
late Master of the Rolls, it can ly be contended that 
his judgments were so directly inspired as to form a class 
quite by themselves, of greater authority than those of any other 
judges, Setting this aside, however, Mr. Peter's canal is so 
destitute of anything in the nature of commentary or exposi- 
tion of legal principles that the only use to which the laborious 
student could put it would be to learn it by heart ; and, while he 
was about it, he would do much better to go straight to Mr. 
Peter’s sources, and learn the marginal notes in the Law Journal 
steports. By the exhaustive process it seems to follow that the 
book is merely a testimony, or monument, to its hero's greatness, 
and in that light we will attempt to estimate its value. 

About three-quarters of the cases recorded are so trivial in 
themselves, or mentioned in so succinct a manner, as not to 
convey to the reader the smallest trace of Sir George Jessel’s 
personality, if indeed they still contain any of his wo Here, 
for instance, are two, which we give in iull, just as Mr. Peter 
points them :— 

Browy v. Rye. 
[43 L. J. R, Ch. 228; L. R. 17 Eq. 343-] | r 

A Pn | suing in Chancery (or Chancery Division) for a sum within 
the County Court limit of jurisdiction in equity, will have his full costs as 
allowed in such Chancery Division. [This was also decided in Richards v. 
Wicks, Register of Judgments “(1868) R. 123 ;” in Grandin v. Haines 
L. R. Weekly Notes, 1873, p. 12; and before Lords Justices, Weekly Notes, 


1 


[43 L. J. R., Ch. 384.) 

In order to ascertain whether the costs of an administration suit are to 

be taxed on the higher or lower. scale, the value of the estate at the time 
of the testator’s death is the test. 
These facts are useful to know at appropriate times and places, 
but the fact that Mr. Peter-has abridged in these words the very 
brief notes which the Law Journal reporter wrote for purposes of 
indexing and reference at the head of his reports confers no fresh 
lustre on the name of Jessel. Triviality is not the only fault we 
have to find with these inelegant extracts; they are also obscure. 
To how many lawyers, unacquainted with the case of Hoskins ». 
Holland, will the following record, which is all that Mr, Peter 
thinks it worth while to print on the subject, convey any meaning 
whatever? 

The fact that a is only an in equity of a demand is 
no ground for saying that the be Court of (or now 
the Chancery Division j. 
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Yet, upon reading in the Reports the marginal note of which the 
ve is a clumsy abbreviation, we find that it is not only intel- 
tigible, but moderately clear. Another point, which seems to esta- 
the literary-monument view of the book, is that three or four 
decisions are given which are stated to have been reversed on 
appeal. In one instance the author states the reversal to have 
“only been by L. JJ. James and Cotton”; but he is not 
justly open to the same reproach as that Sir Ingoldsby Bray who 
“said he was ONLY (!!!) a barefooted friar”; for it turns out 
that the word is meant to refer to the dissent of Lord Justice 
Lush. In another instance (Fowkes v. Pascoe, p. 57) Mr. Peter 
manages to leave the reader in doubt whether the judgment of 
which he gives the substance (or professes to give it) is the judg- 
ment which was reversed, or, as in fact it is, the judgment 
Teversing it. Occasional excursions are made into the perilous 
ths of the oratio directa; but, as the author disdains the aid of 
inverted commas or other tokens of what he is doing, confusion of 
ns sometimes ensues. We abstain from specifying a grave 
fault in the Table of Cases only because we wish to save Mr, 
Peter the trouble of improving what no one is likely ever to use ; 
but we will make him a present of a suggestion. If, when he 
‘publishes another edition, he omits all the letterpress except the 
—— the names of the cases, and the re‘erences to the reports, 
e will save a deal of expense in printing, and the monument 
to the Master of the Rolls will occupy just as much space on the 
shelf. The preface, too, can hardly keep its opening sentence:— 
“No eulogy which has been assigned to the late Sir George Jessel 
is undeserved.” This was probably true when it was written; 
but, if the publication of this work is such a eulogy, we will 
never believe that Sir George Jessel did anything to deserve it. 

The unusual legislative fertility, in and out of Parliament, of 
‘the present year, supplies us with a little heap of new text-books, 
of all shapes, sizes, and colours. Four of these expound statutes 
of great importance passed during the recent Session—two treating 
of the Bankruptcy Act, one of the Agricultural Holdings Act, and 
one of the Patents and Designs Act. 

Mr. A. B. Bence-Jones prints the Bankruptcy Act, with an 
‘introduction, and soaatienel notes to many of its sections, in 
which he gives references to other enactments, and makes com- 
ments and suggestions, some of them founded on the debates in the 
Grand Committee, which ought to prove serviceable. Ile is not 
sanguine about the prospects of the Act, being of opinion that 
“State interference, even on the ground of purifying national mo- 
‘ality, is not likely to be popular in England; and a law which is 
not popular is not likely to be long unrepealed.” Elsewhere in 
the introduction he insists with some emphasis that the Act is the 
first great example of the new Radical method of State control 
over everything. He seems disposed to forget that the whole 
law of bankruptcy is a piece of State interference, and consists in 
taking away from creditors what would otherwise be their legal 
rights. His book is cheap, portable, and pretty. Mr. G. G. Gray’s 
‘work on the same subject is of a more sternly legal aspect, and 
‘thongh he gives the history of the law and the principles of 
the present Act in his introduction, in the manner customary in 
such works, he does not venture further afield into political 
generalities than to pay Mr. Chamberlain a compliment upon the 
“able and conciliatory manner” in which he conducted the Bill 
through the Grand Committee, and to say that all depends upon 
the way in which the official receivers are appointed, and do their 
work. He swells his volume to a respectable size by adding to the 
‘text of the Act an Analysis, which appears to us to be ingeniously 
constructed, though it is nearly as long as the Act itself, and 
‘requires, or at least has, an “ Explication of Analysis,’ on a 
separate page. Both these books are necessarily incomplete, pend- 
ing the publication of the New Bankruptcy Rules. Mr. Bence- 
Jones’s book also contains the text of the Debtor's Act, 1869. 

Mr. Russell Griffiths, after introducing his reader to his subject 
by a disquisition mostly about drainage, dung, and the other joys 
-of the farm, gives a brief and well-ar summary of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, followed by the text of the Act itself, 
and a number of forms of notices, agreements, and the like, under 
the Act, which ought to prove useful. The book is very free from 
legal obscurity, and the distinction between those improvements 
which introduce ter fertility into the land, and are therefore 
compensated on the basis of value to the incoming tenant, and 
those which only stimulate existing fertility, and are therefore 
a - gm on the basis of outlay, is well brought out. 

Mr. James Johnson and Mr. J. Henry Johnson, the distin- 
guished authors of The Patentees’ Manual, a work whose excellence 
should commend their present publication to the public, have 
published an edition of the Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Act, 
without waiting for the New Rules which the Board of Trade are 
empowered to make, and without which an account of the work- 

of the law is necessarily incomplete. They promise another 


edition when the Rules are published: The alterations in the law | 


are pope stated in the introduction, and as the rest of 
the book consists entirely of the text of the Act, its merits or 
otherwise are purely physical. On this head we have nothing but 
praise for it. It is most convenient in size and shape, and the 
printing is excellent. 

The enactment of the New Rules of Procedure necessitates a 
second edition of Mr. Parker’s ingenious arrangement of them in 
the form of an index. The index is preceded by three carefully 
constructed tables, showing respectively what are the sources from 
which the New Rules are taken, how each of the preceding set 
of Rules has been dealt with, and which of the present Rules are 


| wholly new. The whole make up a volume of considerable size, 
but one which ought to prove highly convenient in practice. 

To the same event we owe a third edition of Mr. Sidney Peel’s 
book on Chancery Practice. The procedure in actions in the 
Chancery Division is traced in forty-nine brief and sufficiently 
clear chapters, with copious marginal references, and a few of the 
forms of indorsement of writs, pleadings, and notices, appre riate 
to the Chancery Division, are reproduced from the New Rules. 
While Mr. Peel was about it he would have increased the utility 
of his book by giving more of these. 

Mr. Emden’s book on Winding-up Companies seems likely to be 
useful. The subject is a special one, and the bulk of the book 
shows how large a body of law has been produced by the modern 
development of this class of enterprise. The book contains a large 
collection of forms, and the text of the Companies’ Acts, On the 
whole, it gives an exhaustive account of the law in a convenient 
and available form. 

None but a most exigent solicitor would require an almanac to 
convey a vaster mass of heterogeneous information -_ all sub- 
jects connected with his profession than is supplied by that 
published, now for the fortieth time, by Messrs. Waterlow. It isa 
good deal larger than the one annually furnished by Mr. Whittaker 
to the general public. It contains a calendar, a diary, a monthly 
cash account, and 608 of valuable lists and statistics, 
beginning with the Post Office Regulations, including a summary 
of the proceedings in Parliament during the last Session, a digest 
of the principal Acts passed, full lists of counsel and solicitors, and 
an infinity of other matter, and ending with the names of the 
bank at Ystalyfera, its manager, and London agents, 


AMOS AND FERARD ON FIXTURES.* 


as index to this work is a curious monument to the industry 
of its editors, It would be difficult to name any article of 
ornament or use—from the collar of office of a Chief Justice to 
the gibbet on which a murderer is hanged, from the elaborate 
machine in a great manufactory to the water-tub by a cottage 
door—which does not find a = dee in it. It does not, indeed, 
allude to the swaddling clothes or marriage garments which a 
man has used in his life; but it gives every information about his 
shroud and coffin and the vault in which he is laid, and even 
about his ashes if he is cremated, which, it appears, belong to his 
widow and not to his heir. It is not, however, the fault of the 
editors that the index contains such a heterogeneous mass; and 
it is no small credit to them that they have carefully considered 
the law as applicable to all these different articles, Knowi 
what new editions of law books usually are, we expected to fin 
all the old errors, obvious misprints, and wrong references re- 
tained with religious care, and the new matter introduced with a 
disregard of arrangement which would be quaint if it were not 
irritating. It was a pleasant surprise to find that the editors had 
taken as much pains with the original matter as they would have 
taken had Sustne: the authors; and that the new matter had been 
introduced in its right place. We commend their example to some 
of their profession whose ideas of the duties of an editor are 
very far to seek. ‘The result of their industry and skill 
will be to add to the practical value and reputation of a 
work that has always been regarded as the standard aaeey 
upon a most important, though somewhat complicated, 
branch of the Jaw of landlord and tenant. To the student of 
the law, or of the- history of the law, the work will be 
especially valuable, since the editors have given accurate 
references, not merely to the old authorities, but to the laws of 
France, Scotland, Prussia, Holland, and Italy. One effect, 
however, of the thoroughness with which the work has been done 
is not quite so satisfactory, though the fault is on the right side. 
For practical purposes, the notes are occasionally overburdened 
with authorities, and the busy practitioner would have been 
grateful if he had been referred to one or two salient cases in 
support of the editors’ views, instead of having every case bearing 
on the particular subject noted for him to hunt up. 

The practical value of a work that is not a scientific treatise, 
but rather a species of guide-book to the maze of case and 
statute law which governs the subject, is but little affected by 
erroneous theories. Hence this edition will not prove the less 
useful to the profession because its editors have adopted Mr. 
Amos’s views of the principle underlying the law. It was, 
perhaps, inevitable that they should adopt them; yet the work is 
so good in other respects that we regret they did not feel them- 
selves at liberty to reject a theory which we think as erroneous as 
it is inequitable, and which seems at times to have hampered the 
editors themselves, 

The subject is of sufficient interest to laymen, all of whom are 

robably landlords or tenants, heirs or devisees, to warrant a pass- 
ing notice. More especially is it of interest now when denuncia- 
tion of landlords is passing into open warfare. The first point of 
attack will be the landlord's rights to fixtures, and it will be the 
easier if Mr, Amos’s theory is taken to be the correct one. The 
view which he held, and which his editors have adopted somewhat 
dubiously, is that tixtures—7.e. personal chattels affixed to the free- 
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hold by a tenant—become by their very annexation a part of the 
freehold, and therefore the property of the landlord. This transfer of 
property depends on the maxim gutdguid plantatur solo, solo cedit, 
which Mr. mos described as a _ of ae , “inequitable in 
its principle, and injurious in its effects to the spirit of improve- 
ment.” Rt is, heme strange that Mr. Amos did not see 
how untenable his theory was, since even he was forced to 
admit that the exceptions were “of so extensive a nature 
as almost to have subverted the general rule.” The whole cur- 
rent of authority, with one exception, had been in favour 
of the tenant’s right to remove what he had put up; his 
ight at common law was clear, for it was only by the Statute 
of Gloucester that the landlord had any remedy ; his — 
in them while annexed remained—they could be seized by the 
sheriff in execution. With the one exception of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s celebrated decision in Elwes v. Maw, everything 

inted to the rule being that the fixtures were the tenant's, sub- 
ject to an occasional exception in favour of the landlord in certain 
cases. The authority of Elwes v. Maw has been effectually dis- 
—_ of in a learned note in the appendix, which shows that Lord 

lenborough’s view was op to that of all his predecessors, 
and to the Year-books which he mistranslated. Erroneous as the 
judgment was, it weighed upon judges for half a century, and itis 
only in late times that the Courts have been gradually returning to 
the true theory. For this we are chiefly indebted to the pro- 
found learning of Lord Blackburn, to whose judgments English 
law owes as much as it does to those of Lord Mansfield. In 
future the current of authority will no doubt be in accord with the 
eases before Lord Ellenborough’s unfortunate decision, and the 
true principle will be acknowledged to be that fixtures are the 
landlord’s when the object of their annexation was the benefit of 
the property, but the tenaut’s when he has put them up “ pour 
ccuper son occupation,” or “ pour son pleasure.” This rule will 
get rid of the difficulty of the degree of annexation, which 
will be put again in its proper plece of being evidence, 
cogent no doubt, but still merely evidence of the tenant's object. 
If this be, as we think, the true theory, many seeming anomalies 
will be removed, and English law redeemed from a charge of 
being grossly unjust. We believe the editors, had they not felt 
themselves Seont by their author's views, would have adopted it 
as reasonably explaining why the law holds that a man ma 
remove an ornamental mantelpiece firmly fixed to the wall, thoug 
he cannot unscrew a window-fastening. Their not having adopted 
it has not, however, affected the practical value of their work, as 
they have provided their readers with all the materials for forming 
@ judgment independent of any theories they put forward. The 
care they have shown in examining the earlier authorities has been 
equally given to their examination of the more modern cases, and 
their references appear to be most accurate. We are not sure 
that the American cases they quote will prove of much assistance, 
and we must dissent from the view which they seem to have 
adopted from America as to the effect of a lease being renewed. 
The references to the civil law are of more value, and the honest 
endeavour to understand the meaning of the Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations Act and the Bills of Sale Act, 1882, is praise- 
worthy. The summaries they have given in the body of the 
work of these extraordinary specimens of legislation seem correct; 
and, on the whole, we agree with their view of the new Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act, though perhaps some of their doubts are a 
little overstrained. A very valuable addition to the book is a 
summary of the rules relating to various kinds of fixtures. The 
profession may be congratulated that the task of re-editing a work 
of great authority has fallen into the hands of such painstaki: 
editors. They have produced an accurate and well-written wor 
on the law of what is, in Mr. Amos’s words, “a species of pro- 
perty which in many instances is of very great value, and involves 
questions of daily occurrence which affect the rights as well of 
landlord and tenant as of many other classes of individuals in the 
ordinary relations of society.” We hope, when this edition is 
exhausted, its editors will give us a work of their own on the 
subject, and will have the co to adopt the — they 
suggest to the reader—“ that the decision in Elwes v. Maw drew, 
for the first time, an unnecessary distinction” between trade and 
other fixtures, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ROFESSOR 8S. M. DEUTSCH examines the character of 
Abelard’s theology (1), and the influence exerted by it. The 
former he considers semi-rationalistic in effect, but not in Abelard’s 
conscious intention, the latter as small. The fact is accounted for 
partly by Abelard’s want of system, partly by the pains taken to 
Suppress his works, attested by the paucity of MSS. The work 
consists of a general introduction treating of the general state of 
dogmatic theo] at the beginning of the twelfth century, of a 
review of Abelard’s life and writings, of a general introduction to 
his "wo We gpa system, and of the application of his principles 
to theology, under the heads of the Trinity, Christology, the 
Doctrine of Sin, and the Doctrine of Redemption. 
Dr. Schliemann’s new work on his Trojan discoveries (2) has 


(1) Peter Abiilard, ein kritischer Theologe des zwilften Jahrhunderts. 
Von S. M. Deutsch. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Nutt. 
(2) Troja :, Ergebnisse meiner neuesten Ausgrabungen. Von Dr. Heinrich 
Schliemann. Mit Vorrede von Professor A. H. Sayce. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
: Kolckmann. 


already received so much notice in various quarters that we need 
here only chronicle the appearance of the German edition, with 
the remark that Dr. Schliemann and the more candid among his 
oe ae to have at length arrived at a satisfactory modus 
vivendi. 

A word of recognition must also be accorded to a new and 
gate improved edition of a standard work, Overbeck’'s 

ompeii (3), with illustrations by Mau. The course of discovery 
has been attentively followed, and text and plates together offer 
a living and breathing representation of the familiar life of the 
ancients. 

Friedrich Kluge’s etymological dictionary of the German lan- 
guage (4) is a highly meritorious work, distinguished by the 
clearness and conciseness of its definitions and the copiousness of 
its illustrations from allied languages and dialects, especially of 
the Germanic family, English and Anglo-Saxon are especially 
drawn upon. Scientific compounds and recent importations from 
the classical languages are very properly omitted ; but almost all 
really important words in common use are to be found. The 
work is calculated to be most useful to the English as well as to 
the German student. One rare quality of the author is his 
sobriety of judgment; he is continually discarding the most 
tempting etymologies, and refusing to trace the history of words 
beyond the point up to which it is reasonably certain. 

Herr Ehrlich’s treatise on the art of living with restraint and 
decorum (5) is a sensible, well-written book, somewhat too solid 
for an English taste, but well adapted to the demands of a 
public that loves to exhaust a question. The subject itself, 
indeed, is hardly one on which much difference is likely to 
prevail among cultivated men, and the interest of the book con- 
sists less in the author's ethics than in the undesigned illustration 
of national characteristics. It is pleasing to note the substantial 
identity of the rules of civilization everywhere, and Germans, 
English, French, and Americans arriving by different paths at 
substantially the same result. English writers are quoted with 
much respect, and justice is done to the strong points of our social 
and educational systems. 

The shores of the Gulf of Genoa are certainly one of the most 
delightful regions of Europe, and in Count Adelmann (6) they 
have found one of the most easily pleased and exuberantly happy 
of Continental tourists. It might be easy to find more observant, 
graphic, or instructive travellers; not so easy to meet with a 
companion so agreeable from the mere contagiousness of genial 
og ene In truth, the writer's appreciation of the beauties of 
the Riviera is so cordial that the reality might almost prove dis- 
appointing ; and his book is therefore jess to be recommended to 
intending visitors than to returned tourists wishful to revive 
pleasant recollections. 

August Trefort (7) is a Hungarian savant and statesman who 
publishes a small volume of miscellanies as a memorial to his 
deceased son. They are therefore hardly objects of criticism. It 
may truly be said, however, that if but slight in treatment they 
do credit to the writer's good feeling and good sense. As @ 
member of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, it has sometimes 
fallen to his lot to pronounce eulogiums on deceased foreign 
members. The elaborate oration on Tocqueville and the slighter 
one on Macaulay are interesting illustrations of the influence 
exerted by these t writers in Hungary; while that on 
Fallmerayer is a contribution to our knowledge of a remark- 
able man, one of the chief promoters of the political and intellec- 
tual movement of Eastern Europe. 

Ilerr Leopold Katscher (8) selected as subjects for his 
biographico-critical essays nine persons, foreign to Germany, as 
characteristic types of the intellectual currents of the nineteenth 
century. Four are women and five men; five English, three 
French, and one a Dane. The studies of the four ladies—George 
Sand, George Eliot, Currer Bell, and Harriet Martineau—are the 
fullest and most satisfactory. They show an intelligent and con- 
scientious use of all accessible biographical material, and will 
contribute to make the English author as well known on the 
Continent as the world-famous Frenchwoman, The more inte- 
resting of the other essays is the one on Buckle, whose biography 
Herr Katscher has already given to the German public in a com- 
pendious form. 

It is fifteen years since Dr. Landau first published his essay on 
the sources of the Decameron(9). The present edition is so 
much enlarged that it is entitled to be accounted a new work. 
It isa treasury of information, not so much, however, about the 
Decameron as about the Panchatantra, the Seven Wise Masters, 


(3) Pompeji. Dargestellt von Johannes Overbeck im Vereine mit 
August Mau. Vierte Auflage. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: 
Kolckmann, 

(4) Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache. Von F. Kluge. 
Strassburg: K. J. Triibner. London: Triibner & Co. 

(5) Lebenskunst und Kunsileben. Von H. Ehrlich. Berlin: Hofmann. 
London: Nutt. 

(6) Am ligurischen Meere, Die Naturpracht der Riviera di Ponente. 
Von Alfred Graf Adelmann. Stuttgart: Richter & Happler. London: 
Thimm. 

(7) Reden und Studien. Von August Trefort. Leipzig: Schlicke. 
London: Kolckmann, 

(8) Charakterbilder aus dem neunzehnten Jahrhungert. Biographisch- 
kritische Essais. Von Leopold Katscher. Berlin: Diimmler. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(9) Die Quellen des Dekameron. Von Dr. Marcus Landau. Zweite 
— vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Stuttgart: Scheible. London: 
Nutt. 
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Dolo the story of the three rings, every celebrated legend, 
of which any trace, however emalle is discovered in, 


‘Boccaccio. In faet Boccaccio himself is frequently almost invisible 
amid the opulence of illustration. | This luxuriance of detail, how- 
ever, renders the work very amusing; and it might almost serve 
aga baw to the intrieate ramifications of those popular fictions 
which have obtained universal-currency. | 


It would be well-for France if all “ contributions towards the | 
history of her genius and manners ” were as pure and innocent as | 
‘that which Dr. Scheffler is enabled to offer by his study of French | 


popular poetry. The wealth of France in this department is very 
great, and no literature of the kind can possess greater sweetness 
‘and more arch simplicity. It seems surprising that it should be so 
little known, even with full allowance for the extent to which the 
literature of the cultivated classes has been formed upon classical 
models. In Germany, as Dr. Scheffler remarks (10), popular and 
cultured literature have united to form a national literature. 
In France their estrangement is almost total, although some great 
‘writers like George Sand*have occasionally. condescended to derive 
‘a portion of their oo from the manners and ideas of the 
peasantry. Popular literature is moreover rapidly dying out, 
and the capacity for either producing or enjoying it seems to have 
all but departed. MM. Lazel, Villemarqué, Ohampfleury, Theuriet, 
and other collectors have done much ‘to rescue‘ what is still extant, 
and even to retrieve what -has been lost; but their exertions have 
uced no effect.on French literature remotely comparable to 
that achieved: by the Perey Ballads in England or “ Des Knaben 
‘Wunderhorn ” in Germany. A well-intended endeavour of Louis 
Napoleon’s Government to form # complete collection of French 
ular try came td nothing;.and it is to ‘be feared that 
Scheffler, writing in 80 unpopular‘a language, will not be able 
to convines the Frehch what ‘treasures they have at home: 
Although he*is*seldom able:to present any piece in its entirety, 
there is enough) in his excerpts of fancy, tenderness, pathos, 
gaiety, and) solid good sense to convey a most favourable im- 
pression°of the people from whom they have emanated. They 
are not generally distinguished by the highest poetical qualities ; 
their charm ‘consists rather in their perfect fidelity to the facts 
of hatare and -of human existence. Thus, for example, the 
blending ‘in the wedding songs of admonitions on the cares which 
the bride is about to assume with the felicitations becoming the 
occasion: is ‘touc in its truth and feeling. Dr. Scheffler’s 
firat'volume is devoted to the songs of common life under the six 
divisions of happy love, unfortunate love, betrothal and bridal, 
married ‘life, children and household, and festivals. The second 
volume will contain military songs, ballads, tales, and proverbs. 
The writer's method is to take the particular idea or custom illus- 
trated by the poems belonging to its cycle, and further elucidate 
it by quotations exhibiting the various versions current in dif- 
ferent of France, in themselves only too brief, but accom- 
panied by a glossary of even superfluous fulness. Two introductory 
chapters respectively institute a comparison between German and 
French popular poetry, and discuss the history of the latter and of 
the principal endeavours to preserve it and make it known. 

The history of the Royal Theatre at Hanover (11) presents some 
curious features. A's early as 1581 Henry Julius, Duke of 
Brunswick, appears as a dramatic with the “comedy of 
Vincentius Ladislaus, Satrap of Mantua.” A hundred years later, 
Ernest ‘Augustus, father of George I., causes Italian operas to be 

ted in a very grandiose style, the mechanist being 
apparently at least as important as the musician. Among the 
— rties is recorded “a griffin’s nest.” A little later we 
fin el the presiding genius, until he forsakes Hanover for 
England. Later’ still Lessing’s Emilia Galotti is performed, and 
nearly at the same time the theatre is closed altogether, and the 
Hanoverian public has to make a shift with puppet plays. So it 
goes on until, in 1866, the King of Prussia is necessitated by poli- 
tical events to take the theatre under his august protection, and 
the company, after a decent tribute to their old patron, turn 
dutifully towards the rising sun. 
~ The degree to which the German public is engrossed by material 
interests is certainly to be lamented, and should any real poets 

fin the country, it is probable that they would long ex- 
perience a disheartening neglect. At the same time the public 


cannot be reasonably blamed for declining to be worked up into | 


@ merely factitious enthusiasm. When Dr. Rogge (12) reproach- 
fully reminds it that fifteen thousand copies of a poem of Victor 
‘Hugo’s have been sold in one day, he omits to remark that there 
is some little difference between the poems of Victor Hugo and 
those of his client Count von Schack, Schack is not to be des- 
pised, he has essayed several styles of poetry with credit ; but the 
very specimens selected by his admirer must convince any reader 
that in original verse he is merely an elegant dilettante, whose 
best point is his mastery of metrical form. The appreciation of 
this kind of excellence is rightly left to amateurs. Platen is in- 
comparably superior to Schack as a master of form, but the ex- 

ience of half a century has shown that he never can be popular. 

his zeal to prove Count von Schack a distinguished poet, Dr. 
Rogge passes Tightly over his really valuable performances, his 


(10) Die Franzisische Volksdichtung und Sage. Ein Beitrag zur Geistes- 
Si hichte Frankreichs, Von Wilhelm Schetiler. Bd. I. Leipzig : 
don: Kolekmann. 
(11) Das Kénigliche Theater zu Hannover. Von Uermann Miller. 
Hannover: Helsing. London: Williams & Norgate. 
(1a) Adolf Friedrich Graf von Schack. Eine literarische Skizze. Von 
Dr. F. W. Rogge. Berlin: Janke. London: Kolckmann. 


as asad example of the.“ Lost Leader” kind. 


excellent history of the Spanish drama, his work on Arab 
in Sicily, his Firdusi, 
‘My Repose ” (13) seems at first sight a strange title for poems 
‘at once so impassioned and so mournful as the majority of those 
published under this designation by the Queen of Rouseaks; It 
appears, however, that the title is derived from her Majesty's 
country seat, a view of which is prefixed. “Carmen Sylva” 
—— abundance of genuine poetical talent ; her misfortune isa 
fatal fluency, evinced in the mere undertaking to write a poem for 
every day in the fer Could these have been condensed into a 
nae for every day in the month, the poetical result would not 
ve been inconsiderable. It is surprising that an authotess who 
has shown herself capable of such point and terseness in her ad- 
mirable — should be so little on her guard against. diffusé- 
ness in lyrical poetry. As a rule, the poems want: health 
objectivity even more than concentration; but some are excellent 
both in form and feeling, as, for instance, the lines on’ Schopen- 
misogyny, and the little. pieces entitled “Die Stern- 
schuppe ” and ** Wenn Frauen scherzen.” ) 

The four first ec and the four best, of Tennyson’s Idylig 
of the King (14) have been admirably rendered by Dr. Carl Weiser, 
already favourably known as a translator of Shelley.. Dr. Weisers’ 
rendering is most accurate, and he deserves especial praise for hig 
skill in reproducing the metrical structure of his original. German 
lyrical poetry is almost always melodious, German blank verse 
very seldom; but Dr. Weiser shown. that it is quite possible 
to make it so. { 

Spielhagen’s last novel (15) is not one of his most important, but 
is a fairly interesting and attractive story, ssigumiieh vel of old 
materials with the dexterity of a practised artist. There is'a 
virtuous hero, somewhat too faultless, who is involved in trouble 
by the villany of a Greek and ap old German—miscreants of tod 
conventional a t d at last succumbs as a mortal to live as a 
model. The main action is diversitied by a number of minor inci- 
dents and personages, most of whom we seem to know already; 
but the bright style and animated narrative convey an impression 
of power, and make the book generally entertaining. . 
. “Spring Storms” (16), a tale for young ladies, chiefly told in 
letters, is prettily sentimental, sound and wholesome at the same 
time, and well adapted for its public. 't 

The Deutsche Rundschau(17) has another of its anonymous 
and probably officially inspired articles upon German foreign 
policy, evincing profound satisfaction at the isolation of Russia and 

ce. Austria, it is laid down, must be the protection of the 
Slavonian nationalities in the Balkan peninsula, a view incompatible 
with any Russian alliance, It is strangely asserted that the 
Salisbury-Schouvaloff agreement was brought about by the arrival 
of a Russian envoy at Cabul, which did not take place for several 
months afterwards. Julius Rodenberg’s pictures of Berlin life are 
entertaining, and include sketches of Rehel, Chamisso, and other 
notabilities. Turgeneff’s reminiscences, on the other hand, this 
month fail to interest, as the persons described are little known out 
of Russia, and the novelist has not depicted them in the lively 
colours with which he was wont to invest his fictitious personages. 
C. F. Meyer's novelette of “The Monk’s Wedding” is concluded 
witha powerful, if somewhat fantastic, scene ; and Dr. Hirschfeld’s 
narrative of his travels in Asia Minor is also terminated. 

The November and December numbers of Auf der Héhe (18) 
contain nothing remarkable except the continuation of Fritz 
Lemmermeyer’s “ Alchemist,” an historical romance of real power, 
although the speeches are frequently much too long and savour 
more of the style of the nineteenth than of the fifteenth century. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE latest work of the author of Monsieur, Madame et Bébé 

has disturbed the minds of Parisian critics, It has been 
called a bid for the Academy, and has been reviled and wept over 
That any one 
should ever have honestly deemed it possible that M. Droz should 
partake of “la stupidité égalitaire” is only a proof of what the 
said stupidity can ou itself to. Tiristesses et Sourires (1), sup- 
posed to be the work, in a kind of diary, of an old lady of quality 
in the country, is for the most part a severe satire on modern 
politics, modern manners, modern thoughts on religion, and 
modern ways generally in France. The accusation which has 
been brought against the author, that in some of his-earlier 
work he was far from tender to follies and weaknesses 
of a different kind, is obviously absurd. The satirist shoots folly 
as it flies, and it is not his fault that the folly which flies to-day is 


(13) Meine Rukh. Von Carmen Sylva. Berlin: Duncker. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(14) A‘nigsidyllen, Von Alfred Tennyson. Im Metrum des Ori 
tibertragen von Dr. Carl Weiser. Leipzig: Reclam. London: Volck- 
mann. 

(15) Ulilenhans. Roman. Von F. Spielhagen. 2 Bde. Leipzig: 

(16) Lenzesstiirme. Erziihlungen fiir ju idchen. Von Marie Beeg. 
Stuttgart: Richter & Kappler. London: Thimm. 

(17) Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 


. Jahrg. 10, Hft. 4. Berlin: Paetel.. London: Triibner & Co. 


(18) Auf der Hohe : internationale Revue, Herausgegeben von Leopold 
Bd. 9, Hfte. 26, 27. Leipzig : Licht & Meyer. 
ondon: Nutt. 


(1) Tristesses et Sourirves, Par Gustave Droz. \Paris: Havard. 
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not the same with that which flew yesterday. The glaring draw- 
backs of the present régime in France could hardly fail to provoke 
a satirist who, like M. Droz, has always, even in his most skittish 
moments, been free from the _—— canaille smirch which marks 
the manners, the literature, the politics of the Third Republic. 
At the same time, it is fair to remark that the volume is perhaps 
rather too uniformly didactic, and that the form hardly admits of 
sufficient excursions into the personal'and dramatic. M. Gustave 
Droz gives eo and dramatic touches with such felicity that 
one cannot help regretting the comparative paucity of them here. 
Still, the book is excellently French, and admirably witty in parts ; 
and, when it is compared with the work of younger writers, the 
proverb about old wine and new is certainly not falsified. 

It is a thesis which might be supported by some argument that 
the French are, on the whole, the youngest people in the world, 
though in part they are probably the oldest. Coming from 
this proposition to a smaller one, it is certain that they are 
much younger than the English. French caricature and ex- 
travaganza, when they are healthy and honest (as they are much 
more often than = readers sup) ), have a genuine 
childishness about them for which in land we must go 
well behind the nineteenth century. In France here is 
M. Robida(2) with another book which, whether its readers 
like it as well as Za tour enchantée or not, is a very capital 
book of its kind. The story is, of course, next to 
Page How M. Dumollet (60urgeois de Paris) resolved to 
to St. Malo some sixty years ago to carry off his bride ; how 
borrowed a donkey to ride, fearing the dangerous diligence; what 
manifold troubles this animal got him into, so that at last he was 
driven to appear with a troop of strollers as “ Mokodingo, the 
Great Cannibal of Africa”; how even after this disaster he tumbled 
out of the frying-pan into the fire—all this is told amusingly 
chough, but it is little more than the vehicle of M. Robidas 
abundant, fantastically coloured, but carefully drawn and very 
cleverly composed, designs. Both text and illustrations are really 


laughable, but the critic, if not the general reader, cannot help | 
noticing the cliaracter of their laughableness. There is not one | 


iota of satire properly so called, whether political or literary, or 
social or any other. The extravaganza is a pure extravaganza, 
without the remotest purpose beyond muscle-moving. 

Two volumes on philosophical subjects (3 and 4), neither of 
which requires a long notice, may here be mentioned to their pro- 
bable on my The first, M. Fouillée’s ethical critique, is one of 
those careful and industrious surveys of other men’s thoughts 
which are commoner in all European uages nowadays in the 
literature of philosophy than contributions of original thought. 
M. Ferriére’s title explains his standpoint, which is that of the 
extremest materialism ; but his book also is rather a compilation 
and an anthology than a substantive work. 

We noticed recently one of the oldest of Euro periodicals ; 
we may now notice the absolutely youngest, in the shape of the 
Revue internationale (5), which Signor Angelo de Gubernatis has 
started at Florence in French, with contributors and correspondents 
everywhere, from Tobolsk to Tangier. M.de Gubernatis made a 

fair start at Christmas, with a list of articles including the 
full text of Mr. Max Miiller’s Bristol lecture on Rammohun Roy ; 
@ paper on Belgian parties, from M. de Laveleye; and a fair col- 
lection of miscellaneous papers, not forgetting fiction. His 
second number, dated the roth of this month, has a pendant to 
the Rammohun Roy lecture in the shape of a lecture on Grotius 


by M. Opzoomer, President of the Amsterdam Academy of Science, — 


and both contain interesting articles on the Italian theatre. We 
are not quite certain that the inclusion in euch a Review of a 
chronique politique is wise. As a bare record of events, it is 
superfluous ; and the moment it attempts to be anything else the 
international character of it is pretty sure to suffer. Thus early, 
too, M. de Gubernatis has had a little oo difficulty, which 
he has explained, but of which he will probably be wise to avoid a 
repetition. 

The appearances of M. Octave Feuillet in print are not very 
numerous now; so that while we are expecting La Veuve it is 
worth directing readers to some pleasant scenes dialogués of his 
in the Revue des deux mondes (6) for the new year. 

We do not know that Le boul’ Mich’ (7) can be recommended 
Virginibus puerisque, or, to speak less hypocritically, we do know 
thst it cannot, But fortunately it is written in a lingo which re- 
markably few pueri and fewer virgines are likely to understand. 
How many English readers could answer the question “ What is 
a vadrouilleur?” Le boul’ Mich’, however, is an ambitious book ; 
and, as it is not in the least amusing, it may ot to be really a 
“document” in the style of the master—M. de Goncourt—to 
whom M. Caraguel dedicates it. What it pretends to do is to 
show what the life led in the successors of the Café Momus of 
thirty, and the Brasserie des of twenty, years ago is 
like. These resorts lie chiefly in or about the Boulevard 
St.-Michel—whence the slang. ti If anybody chooses to follow 


~ (2) Le voyage de M. Dumoliet. Texte ¢t dessins par A. Robida. Paris: 
Decaux. 


(3) Critique des systémes de morale, Par A. Fouillée. Paris: Germer- 
Bailliére. 


(4) L’dme est la fonction du cerveaw. Par E. Ferritre. 2 vols. Paris: 
Germer-Bailliére. 

(5) Revue internationale, Florence : Bureau de la“ Revue internationale.” 
London : Triibner & Co. 

(6) Revue des deux mondes. Premivre livraison. 1884. 

(J) Le boul’ Mich’, Par J. Caraguel. Paris: Ollendorff. 


‘the fortunes of Tralala, the “modern” strong man, and Tatave, 
the “modern ” weak one, he will see pass before him an unsavoury, 
and doubtless an exaggerated, diorama. But there are reasons 
for thinking that M. Caraguel is not writing quite out of his own 
head, and the result certainly “gives to think” as to the ad- 
religion. a M. Caraguel has a word of comfort which is 
rather a double-edged word. “ N’est 
would appear, and the average provincial in his years of student 
life rarely attains to the full dignity of a vadrouilleur. This, all 
things considered, as here represented by the historian of vadrouil- 
lerie, a noun which we venture to coin, is perhaps just as well for 
France, if not for Paris. La faute dela comtesse (8) is a mach 
more ordinary sort of book, telling the old story of a mid 

man who marries a young wife, and without any unkind in- 
tention makes her unhappy. The falls of Schaffhausen finish the 


story with a perhaps unnecessary tragedy. 
(8) La faute de la comtesse. Par V. Rooslane. Paris: Plon. 
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of M. Fotmertnenamu, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes. 


| The Satunpay Review és duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the Satcrpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


Now ready, VOLUME LVI, bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 28, each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


oF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,473, JANUARY 19, 1884: 


Egypt. Mr. Chamberlain on Merchant Shipping. 
Shain. Ministers and Opposition. France and China, 
The Diocese of Southwell. Street Robberies. | Commons and the Public. 
Rail iati t. 


way Shareholders’ A Death in the Pi 


Backsword and Schlaeger. 

The Definition of the Snob. The Restoration of the Bishopric of Bristol, 
England in America. Prince Bismarck’s social Experiment. Overhead Wires. 
The Cholera in Egypt. The Picture Galleries. Low Water. 

The Keawakening of Speculation. 


Early Teutonic Land-holding. 
The New Lucian. Three Novels. 


Mental Evolution in Animals. Regeneration of India. Three Novels, 
Some Legal Literature. Amos and Ferard on Fixtures, 


German Literature. French Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,472, JANUARY 12, 1884: 

An ian Policy at Last—The Transvaal Delegates—H ondria as a Fine 
Royal Artillery—The London Police— Spain ia in Piccadilly— 
The Revival of Nihilism—The Corporation Water bill—Dr. er. 

The Corps Fuchs—Lord Hartington—Keshub Chunder Sen—A Year's Alpine Fact 
and Fiction—Brook Shott and Stonebridge Ciose—Nana-Sahib at the Porte St.- 
Martin—Princess Ida—The Grosvenor Gallery. IL--Zhe Piper of Hamelin— 
New Zealand Borrowing. 


The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion—Some Novels—Recent Mathematical Publications. 
ii Handbook for the Panjab—Receut Medical Books—The Vicar of. 


Shipbuil 
Wakefield—Minor Notices—French Literature. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, w.c. 


London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE'S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, com few ays before he ied. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 

GALLERY, 35 New Bon — * Christ A. the Pratorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six yi Is. 


JNSTITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL COLOURS, Piccadilly. 


Galleries dart: days, and after Three P.M. every day. 
AM. toSix P.M. Admission, is. 
Miitustrated ‘Catalogue, ls, Season Ticket, 5s. 


THE Misses A. & R. LEECH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


for BOYS from Five to Twelve years of age (Boarders and Daily Pupils) will RE-OPEN 
on Wednesday, January 23, at 65 Kensington Gardens Square, Bayswater, w. 


HOFFER has been for some years successiu 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. S. G. KIROHHOFFER, 


M.A.,Cantab Classical Honorman, assisted by a Wrangler and other competent T 
receives a PRIVATE PUPILS individual care and Mr. 
in preparing Candidates for the various Army 
:xaminations.—Address, Yately Grange, Station, Hants. 


AN! ENGLISH RECTOR (M.A. Camb.), at present in in aly, 
d whose wife is preparing immediately to join him for a three or four mon’ 

will be and to give Escort and the benefit of Special Experience derived during oes seas ae 
in that country, to a Gentleman, or to of 


is kindly permitted to the Lord ‘Bi M 
tory, Cheethain, or to E. Heauey, Esq., Latte 


BARHAM LODGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—At Barham 

House BOYS are prepared for the Public Schools. At the Lodge younger Boys are 
received on lower terms by the Rev. J. WRIGHT, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge (Senior 
Optime and First-class Classics). ‘They are taught to speak French by a resident French 
Governess, and are watched over with the utmost care by an experienced Lady. The healthi- 
ness of the house and grounds cannot be surpassed. 


NO&8TH LONDON COLLEG IATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
wil REOPEN Jos January 24, 1884. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 
—For further particulars, apply He REV THE WAKLEN, 


DQVER COLLEGE.—SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

PS, worth from £40 to £10 10s. a year, will be offered at Easter. There are —_ 

rom 13 to uineas.— Fo to ELL, M.A., 

Head-Master ; or W. Esq., Hon, Sec. An 


OLMESDALE HOUSE, BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX.— 


Mr. . HILL, M.A. (former! Scholar of Balliol College), pr. pares BOYS tor 
the Public “The NEXT TERM January » P Prospectus 


EAFIELD SCHOOL, NEW BRIGHTON, CHESHIRE.-- 

Preparatory for BOYS. Miss STALEY and Miss BLANCHE STALEY (Degree 
in Cotten, Combes ge) ~ 

uses application, wi ames 

on reterees, including eminent University Pre 


SG OMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.— 
Head-Master—T. M. BROMLEY, Esq., M.A., Merton College Oxford. BOYS prepared 
the the Competitive Examinations. Junior Department, Rev. 
. H, Bracu, M.A. ars A-sistant-Master at Derby School). Littie Boys are 
here thoroughly in Preparation for the Senior Department, or for the Scholars!ips 
jt a Schools.—For further particulars apply to the 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 


are 20.—Apply to the PaixcipaL._NEXT TERM 
OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE. — The 


instruction given is errant to fit an yet for employment in Europe, India, or 
mec Colon: es, Sixty wil in September next. Age, over Seventeen and 
under Twenty-one. For comgetsen among them the Secretary of State will offer Thirteen 
Aepelutments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian Telegraph 
rtment. The Col Prospectus gives full particulars.—Apply to the SEURETARY “Boval 
Indian Engineering College, Cooper’ 's Hill, Staines. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN Portman Square. The LENT 
commenced January 17. Boye 10 10.30; Upper School, 
no in Junior School, and One only in Senfor. 
Letters addressed to Miss WOODMAN, as above, will be forwarded. 


BLACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, S.E. 

NEW BOARDING- HOUSE —BOARDERS, £60 per annum: and DAY-BOARDERS, 

£40, $00, Tuition Fees.— Address, F.R. Burrows, M.A., The Hollies, Bennett 
Park, Blackheath, S.E. NEXT be Degine January #1, 168%. 


ALLIFORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, 

ar London._HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. (Eton and C.C.C., Oxford) and 

MALCOLM HEARD, M-A. ond .C., Oxford. inte Fat Sedbergh) 
Liv oois.— ror Pros 

Eeq., lalliford, Middlesex. TERM — January 


M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, prepares 


A. BOYS under Fourteen for "Eton, Winchester, &c. Comntry house, close to the 


Hursley neg four miles from any town. Healthy situation and good air. Sixteen ‘Pupils 
190 and £135.—Apply to A. M. Esq., Woolley Green, near 


WooLwicn and SANDHURST.—At the Examination 
December for entrance to the above, Fourteen Pupils were sent up by Mr. 
whom Ten were successful :— 


ORDER. CADETSUIP. Marks, 
Cavalry 
6 ry Nugent Head . University 
ugias-Pennan’ Cavalry 
neen’s In 
niantry . 
a7 Hugh N. Waymouth ..... 
33 Rowan Lee Warner . ence 


Of these, rw were successful their first trial, & remainder gained 1590, 1300, 1200, 1000, 500 
marks respectively after two or three months wepere u, having each of them previously 
tailed twice elsewhere.— Rochester House, Ealing. W 


JSLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, Limited, 
near Ryde, I.W. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Chairman of Council—The Right Rey. BISHOP M*DOUGALL (Archdeacon of the 
Isle 
Vice-Chairman—Lieut.-General Sir HENRY DALY, K.C.B., C.1.E. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New College, Oxon. 
Classical and Modern Departmen The College stands in Twenty-one and enjoys 
all the advantages of a southern clima Large Gymnasium, Kacquet and Fives Courts; 
Sea Bathing and Boating. ONE ENTRANC SCHOL “ARSHIP of £21 will be offered 
ot W on right January %.—Apply to the H£aD-MASTER, or the Hon. SECRETARY, 


THE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, Sussex. 
Head-Master—The Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A., Oxon. 


At this School. which is situated on high ground above St. Leonards, and overlooks the 
Sea, BOYS ese carctuily prepared for the ~—_ Schools and the Navy. Several Sc holarships 
ne ifteen. 


have been Pupils received from of Seven to -— Address, the 
H.J.GRauam, Mount Lodge, St. Leonards-on-Sen, Sumex. 
BRUCE Oa | STLE SCHOOL, Tottenham. 
‘aster—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A 
In Lower School ially Ps ublie Set: U fo Cc) 
ublie Sch sol 
or Puss Examinstion, Busines or Profesional ite. cad 


UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER.—DEGREES 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. ? The Statutes anl Rezulations concerninz 
these are nuW publisued and can be vltuined 


A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Leyistrar. 


PHoROUGH 


HARDSTOCK COLLEGE, Chard.— TERM began 


January ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP ‘EXAMINATION, January 17.—Apply 


to PRincivaL. 
WINDLESHAM, BAGSHOT.— 


VV HOUSE 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOY: $ between the ages of Seven and Fourteen, 
(COPY.) 


Terms fro 109 tv 129 Guineas, 

Dear S1r,—My Partner, Cn Les JERRAM, who has been here so 
happy to say, Working me. The CHARLES 8. JERRAM, of Godalm: 
Useuient you Lave seen, Is my Partner's cousin, an old Pupil aud very good 


Yours truly, 
CHARLES B. FENDALL. 


PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. for LITTLE BOYS, Six to Fourteen years 
recommended by the Key, Dr. Jex-Blake, Head- Master Rugby 3 the Kev 
Head- Master of the City of London Sch hool ; the the Kev. Can 
Address, Miss ELkINCTON, Kugby House, Avenue Road, Bexley, Kent (late "T's Avenue ‘Road, 


Regent's Park). 
_ HE HAMMOND COMPANY ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 

There are VACANCIES in this College for TEN APPRENTICE-STUDENTS =e will 
be thoroughly grounded in the elements of Electricity, and trained to become 
neers on the Installations and in the Manufacturing Works of the 

The course lasts for two years, at the end of which the Company will be prepared to offer 
posts to those who have -erved thee time satisfactorily. 

For Terms and full invormation apply to the Paix. iPaL, The Hammond Company, Elec- 
trical 2 Ked Lion square, W.C., or to P. A. LarHam, M.A., retary, 
Cannon Street, 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS.—HILL LANDS, WARGRAVE, 
Berks._TERM just COMMENCED. 

Pa A. PRITCHARD, M.A. Oxon ; fifteen years’ experience in tuition. 
Vice-Principal—Mr. E, CARLISLE, M.A., late Foundation Scholar, St. John's College 
Cambridge Tish Wrangler, 1873), six years’ experienge, in Woolwich tuition chiefly. 
= successes since January 1379, including among the most recent the following high 

places : 
ly, third for Militia Qualify! last oS eleventh for 
in list — ult. 
Three Sandhurst just Second University ene witb 
6,205 aod ny oh on list L.A 4,436 .narks, and eleventh on Cavalry list with 4,225 
lwi andidates failed last summer before to + = ve. 
Staffof Assistant Tutors, mostly all resident. 
Special department for Militia officers preparing for the Military Competitive—separate 
estublishment provided. 
n cha f Colonel PHILIP late So Lancashire Regiment, formerly 
hoe who is ably assisted. 
Twenty-one succe-ses since the department has been established, 
It now numbers 12 Militia officers. 
Wah ove candidates at last September examination, the second place with two othera 
were gaine 
Address, for particulars of either branch, Rev. A. PRITCHARD, Wargrave, Henley. Oxon. 


LONDON INTERNATIONAL and UNIVERSAL EXHI- 


BITION, Issi. To be held at the CRYSTAL PALACE. 


so many years, is, I am 
whose vere 
end of ours. 


hifehed 


The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, Landen, will hold at the Crystal Palace an 
International Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Sclentitic, Agricultural, and Industrial 
Products. The Exhibition wili be opened on ~ enaee Day, 23rd of Aprii, lsé4, and 


t 
entry ai may be obtained from the Executive Com- 
GEORGE COLLINS LEVEY, 
19 and 21 Victoria Street London, E. 
G. GORDON CLEATHER ° 
Cry stal Palace, S.E. 
THE CITY CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB, 


Milk Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
(Premises recently occupied by the City of London Old School.) 


Trustees: 
The Right Hon, The LORD MAYOR, M.P. 
Alderman Sir ROBERT CARDEN, M.P. 
Alderman Sir REGINALD UANSON, 
The magnificent building krown as the City London Old School, 
side, Et which is of accommodating 000 members, having been 
cations for Membership are now invited from Geatlomen holding Coser vative opinions, 
London Members 
Annual Subscription { District), £5. 
No entrance fee for first 1.500 members. 


The building can be viewed and forms of application and full information obtained from 
the SecreTaky at the Club House as above. 


SPECTACLES BLINDNESS. 


[PERFECTLY adapted S) are the cause of most 

cases of Blindness and defective vision. . H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician. 
1a OLD BOND STREET (late 39), has made the adaptation of Spectacles his especial and 
sole study for upwards of thirty years. Testimonials from Earl Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict. 
F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, gees the well-known Tourist Agent, &c. 
Tainphlet containing valuable suggestions, post free. 


City Branches—6 POULTRY ; and 22 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 


or printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s, 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and latentee. BANBURY. 
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HE HULL, BARNSLEY, and WEST RIDING 
LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. T Sta RAILWAY AND DOCK COMPANY. 


—~e— 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


£250,000 
for Life Poliey Holders excees.. £309,000 
£953,000 
TOTAL. FUNDS UPWARDS OF MILLIONS. 


Total Annual Premiom Income exceeds .. ++ £1,077,000 
Orrices—19 and 20 CORNAILL,. LONDON, E.C. 
West Exp Orrick—s PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


R36. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MUORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN~—3 KING STREET. 
INCOME FUNDS (1s82). 
£460,100 
181,500 


121,800 
£2,749,400 


G4 CORNHILL.—Perils abound on every side! The 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ AsepRAncs COMPANY insures against Accidents 
of all kinds,on Land or Water, and has the Largest Invested Cap:tal, the J.argest Income, and 
pays 3 yearly the t Amount of Campeneation of any Accidental Assurance Com) ompany 
Chairman, M. FarQua#ar, E: ply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
lweal Agents, or West-end Vitice, 8 Grand Buildings, Charing Croee, or at the Head 
Office, 6+ Cornhill, London, B.C. VIAN, Sec. 


SUN FIRE ad LIFE OFFICES. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET. CITARING CROSS, 8.W. 


OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street) — FIRE. Established 1710. Home and 
Foregn Insurances at moderate rates. — LIFE. via shed 1310. Specially low rates for 


young lives. Large bonuses. Immediate settlement of ¢ 
COMPANY. 


PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
Established 1803.-1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. ‘Total Invested Funds, £1,467,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PH@NIx FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire an! Lightning effected in a!l parts of the World, 
1.088 claims arranged with promptitude and Liberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


0NDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1 
7 ROYAL EXCUANGE, E.C., ayo 9 PA PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


Mork Ine, Fw, and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than a 
“Ten im hand exceed £3,200,000. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea, Espianade, 


and West Pier. Central and quiet. fang established. organisation. 

S,»acious Coffee-rooms and large Reading-rooms for and for Sea- Water 

Ser. ice in the Hotel. Communicat.ons and inquiries will receive prompt attention from 
BENJAMIN BULL, J Manager. 


(PuE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—With mild Winter Climate 
of Western Devon. Rooms facing South, overlooking Hotel Gardens, specially fitted 
for W inter use. Reduced Ta: uff from November 1.—Addvess, MANAGER, Iifracombe, Devon. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural A perient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and paintess, soft and mild.” 
Prof. Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


« Most pleasant to ti: palate.” 
Profe:sor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 68. & 2. per bottle. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on NORDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
dite a’. Cash Prces; no extra charge for time given. S, useiul Sto-k to select from. 
Lay ‘atalogue, with Terms, .—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 


and! 4,20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. Established 1862. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD) 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1833. 


FRY’'S CARACAS COCOA. 


“*A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


—W. W. Stopparrt, 
I City Ana yst, Bristol, 


SEVENTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


COCOA. 


“ Pure water is only to be obtained from natural sources.” 
Lancet, July 7, 1883. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


| inereaseot about 100,000 
uns. 


(Incorporated 43 and 44 Vic. cap. 199, August 26, 1880.) 


Issue of £3,000,000 
Four per Cent. Perpetual Preference Stock, 1884. 


Price of Issue, £85 for every £100 of Stock. 


on January 1, 1887. 


Authorized by the Special General Meetings of the Proprietors, held on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1883, and on August 25, 1883, in accordance with the provisions of tlic 
Hull, ~ Wy and West Riding Junction Railway and Dock (New Works) Ac:, 
1882,” and the Hull, Barnsley, and West Riding Junction Railway and Doc« 
(Various Powers) Act, 1883, 


ore tnvited for the balance una llotted of the above Stock, on the following 


price is £85 for every £100 of stock, and no sum less than £10, or that is nots 
£10, will be allotted. 
2. The deposit on allotment is £20 per £100, and must be paid to the ote named on 
the Allotme nt pater on or before the 3ist January, issi. Ir not so paid, the ailotmen: 


Subscri 
terms 


will th pon Levo! 
F pam The balance is aie in the instalinents, and on the dates of payment subjoincd. 
vi 
£15 per £100 on the Ist July, 1884. 
£15 ist January, 1885. 


ist January, 1886. 

4. Pay may me will have the option of paying the above-named instalments in advan-e 
on the 4 fixed for ho pee ee posit, or any one of the days fixed for th © pay- 
ment of the first or uent instalment; and | at the rate of £5 per cen 

r om will be a lowed by way of rebate for the time the payment ia @dvance 

made 


5. Ifan instalment remains unpaid after a due date, interest at the rate of £5 per 
cent. per annum will be charged upon the arre 

6. In the event of any instalment and the Sateret due thereon remaining unpaid ‘or 
more than thirty days after the due date, the Directors reserve to themselves the right to 
declare all previous payments torteited, and to dispose of the Stock st their diseretiou 
for the benefit of the Company. 

7. No sum less than £10. or that is not a multiple of £10, will be transferred, and Stock 

the transferee to the 


trans‘erred is to be held by var pad conditions ot the —— 
ment ; po Stock will be any instalment, ot which not! has bee: 
ven, is pai 


8. Twenty-one days’ notice of the first ana subsequent instalments will be sent by post 


to the Registered Proprietors of the Stoc’ 
The repidly approaching completion of nog aa works, authorized by their Act of 
1880, renders it very desirable that the extension of "s system to Huddersfield auc 
liulitax, the construction of the new Fish Dock, and the coupalion ot the Central Passenger 
Station in Hull, as authorized by the Company's Acts of 1582 and 1803 respectively, should be 
proceeded with without delay. 

It has been resolved toenter upon a contract with Messrs. Lucas and ry for the construc- 
tion of the entire works, on aie terms and prices, with a view to the strictest economy. 
This arrangement has been accepted by that firm, and itis believed the works can be cow- 
p.cted in three years from their commencement, 

The trade of Hull, upon which the prosperity of the Company's undertak must always 
largely depend, continuessteadily to increase. The tonnage upou which dock dues were paid 
Z. ainst 2,217,219 tons in the previous year, showing an increase of 

tonnage to the close of this year is 2,525,000, sho @ further 
tons over 1852, and a total increase over 1331 of more 300 00 


"s system to Huddersfield and Halifax will be of paestoutatito 
Riding and 


The extension of the 
fostering the trade of the port w.ta the Wes 


advan in 


| Miaiand districts 


The construction of the Fish Put, urgently called ow, by a large section of the trade, will 
largely increase the volume of that trade, and put a highiy remuuerative tratlie on the 
railway. 

The Company's Act of 1882, authorising the extension of their to and 
Tlaiifax, was promoted at the request of a d of the Corpora- 
tions and Chainbers of Commerce of Hudderstield and the and manu- 
tacturers of those towns aud the surrounding distric 

It is no exaggeration to say that the deputation, in seeking to obtain further wr! facili- 
ties, truthfully represented the views nut only of the respective Corporations to which they 
hele but those also of aud i populaiivn approaching 400,000 in 
mu 

The oe of Huddersfield and Halifax were desirous of contributing each the sum of 

£59,000 to the Capital required, and their desire in this somes (although not aceeded to by 
Parliament) was in each case unanimously su by the Ratepayers in public meeting 

The objects sought to be obtained by the C "s Act of 1882 were :— 

of good local connexion between Halifax and Iuddersfield. 
ation between those towas and the Midland districts, 
te Wests of of England. the Post of Hull. 
3. To open up new sources of Coal supply, for household and manufacturing purposes, 
to of Huddersfield and Halitux, and the surrounding districts. 

That portion of the line which lies between Cudworth and Huddersieid passes through an 
important section of  Flockton coa! field, and, in additiou, wili open out the South Yurk- 
shire coal field to the Huddersfield merchants and manutucturers, wo are in @ great measure 
fureed to seek their supplies by means of carting at a heavy cost. The railway facilities 
hitherto ee to the towns of Hudderstield and Halifax have been iamentable in the extreme, 
not only ards local traffic with each other, but with regard ais to their connexion with 
the Mi land istricts, and with — 

This state of affairs will be entirely y the i f the posed line, to- 
gether with the joint Midland — Hull Barnsley Station at C udworth.” 

The Ratuway Cowranxy have made an agreement with 
Midland Railway Company whereby the use of the line is accorded to the latter Company 
eguitable terms, and the HULL AND BARNSLEY CONPANY have received an intimation, 
in writing, that the Midland Railway Company, in entering into that agreement in Ita 
jor running powers over this line, did so with the full iutenton, which they still retain, 
ot exercising those peoans powers between Cudworth, Lluddersneld, and Malilax, upoa 
completion of the railway. 

The relations between the Hutt axp Barxstry Cowraxy and the Midtend 
continue to be of a friendly character, and hold out the stronges! 


msour- 
the ¢: of both Companies between Cudworth, iuddersiiela, and Matias will 
™ economically, and that the whole Uade of the district w be 


ter importance than the above, to all 
iudustrial ciasses in the West Riding of 
J and increasing prosperity of the Midland 


It is impossible to conceive any eunowncemens of 
who have the welfare at heart of ‘ot the oommnereial 
are d in the 


ny. 
There can be Little ame ry the co-operation of the two Companies working over this line 
will alone secure t of the reasonable dividend of £4 per cent. ; but it should Le 
¢ in mind os when the he dividend on this Stock commence= to accrue it will Le secured as 
a first charge ( r payment of Debenture interest) upon the profits of the entire e 
perty of the Heit AND BARNSLEY RAILWAY COMPANY, which will consist, when t 
authorized works are completed, of 97 miles of railway and a Dock Estate of about 400 
in extent, supplied with two doc ks of 46 acres and Li acres of water space respectively. 
The price of £85 per £100, at which this Stock is it a very desirable invest - 
ment, Naving regard to the prospect of its ultimate value, aud the present value of English 


Katiway Pretereuce Stocks. 
A Bill has boca  aapestind in Fustiomens by the merchants and others of Halifax for the 
construction of the necessary connecting link between that town and Holmfield, on the 
Great Northern a and it 4 hoped that arrangements will be made whereby. it this 
»sed line be also sanctioned, the HULL AND BARNSLEY COMPANY (and h them the 
Nisha Ma Railway Company) will have the use of it on terms to be agreed, thus securing 
long-needed route to land and the North through Huddersiieid aud Haliiax. 

An epitome of some of the principal evidence given before the C of Parli 
together with explanatory maps, a and forms of application, may be obtamed from the Bankers 
ot the Company, Messrs. Smith, Payne, Londoa j Messrs. Smith Bros. « 

Hull; also the followin; Messrs. Capel & Uo.,5 T 
London ; Messrs. x Co., “Lombard Strect, London ; Messrs. 
Mudderstield ‘Halifax ; and from the at the of the 
Company in 

The Selewing additional firms have consented to as Brokers for the Company » the 
district named :—Bacup: J. Ashworth. Barnsley :C. A. Bury (Lancashire): Moss- 
"Carlisle. J. H. Pearson. Glasgow : Holmeskerr & Hedderwick, 79 St. George's Place: 
Dixon Bros., 75 Buchanan Street. : 3, Wimpenayv & Son. Hull; Kobert Ash, W. 

E,W. Ingleby & Son, W.F. Sutton, W.€. Whittside, London : Dalley 


Old Broad Street. Manchester : w. Ashworth & Co., 1S Spring Gardens; W. & 

4 Corporation Street; Ashworta & Deu, 4i Corporation Street. Newcastiec-on-Tyne : J. 
YT Dean Soreet: 8. Challoner, Dean Street. Plymouth: J. F. Pagen. Sear- 
George Wilson & Son, 2? George Strect. Southampton Lunt 


lorows 
& Bance. By Order, 
J. DANIELL, Secretary. 
Hull, January 1, 1884. 
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(CHELSEA, near Eaton Square.—TO BE LET, with immediate ’ 


WELE-WURNISHED Bouse. in Wa} le Street. Double dining - 
double drawing-room, four bed-rooms, and good offices. ‘or particul: ly to Mr. 
OUGHTON, 165 joane Street. 
ROsEs. —Cut Roses, 2s, 6d; Carnations, 2s. 

Vi or Mixed Flowers, 
P.0.0 ngli tamps.—Direct, Mr, Lupovico Florist, at illef 


F 


per dozen ; 
ree, for chec =, 
sur-Mer, 


= 


BOOKS, &c. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The fcllowing NUMBERS 

of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are require}. or which 6d. ea +h will be given. viz.: 

1, ue — 75, 98, 138, 451, 452; 533, 629, aud 1263 c.ean copies)—at the Ulfice, 38 38 South- 
pton Street, Strand, W 


REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


SATURDAY 
per annum, paid in advance : 


Other British Burops, America........ 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. ~NEW and CHOICE 


8.—A Revised List of Books recently added to MUDIE'S SELECT 
LIBRARY. every Work of Gencral Taterest during & past and 
present seasons, is now — — will be forwarded on application. 
_New! Oxford Street, Jani 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP and SCARCE 
BOOKS.—A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE is now ready 
is Catalogue comprises urp of many 3 01 Past an 
Present Seasons, and = ‘Two Thousand = Popular antes, Sat of which are out of 


and Secretaries of Institutions and Libraries are respectfully 
these books are offered 


to co the prices at which with those of any other Catal: 
New wv Oxford Street, January 19. —_ 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—WEDDING and BIRTH- 


DAY PRESENTS and PRIZES.—See wunsE’s CATALOGUE of Works of the 


Best Authors, in mnarnnee, calf extra, vellum, and other ornamental bindings. suitable for 
_ Gent ws Libraries id Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents 
and d College P Prizes. New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


“Mopin's SeLect Liprary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
281 Regent Street, and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 
vou OICE, 


SONG, and SPEECH: a Complete Manual for Singers 
Buows Fi 


akers ; from the combined view er. By LENNOX 
Ent Beunke. Lecturer on Vocal Physiol and Teacher of 
Woodcuts and Photogra, 158. 


of Surgeon and Teach 
.C.S.E., Surgeon and Aural te the Koval of &c.,and 
umerous 
phs, medium 8vo. clo: 


uction. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
(THE DUKE OF GLOSTER,” Sir. Sir Josuva RerNoxps, 


now on Exhibition at “ 
Etching (20in. by 14 in.) by a = Roserrtsoy, Fellow ‘of the Painter-Etchers, is ia 
and shortly be published 
WILLIAM — Pestiahie, 14 King’s Parade, Cambridge. 


ady, crown Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE BANKRUPTCY ! ACT, 1883. With Notes explaining 
ation and wherein it differs from the B cable 1869 ; 
Benkruptey Rules and Forms, Debtors’ Act, 1469, so far as applica to “Bank At — 
ith Rules and {hereunder THE BILLS OF ACTS, 1878 and 
S82 Trade Circulars and Forms and List of Official “Scale of Costs, 
Fees, br gy Percentages; Orders Bankruptcy Judge of the High Court ; and a Copious 
Index. By WILLIAM HAZLITT, ate Senior Registrar in Bankruptcy; and RicHARD 
Rina@wooD, M.A., Barrister-at-Law 
STEVENS & HAvyes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


WORKS BY JOHN STUART MILL. 


SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 
8vo. price 25s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, with some of 
their Applications to Social Philosophy. People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 

London, Lonamans & Co. 


2 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. C. READE. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 
CHERRY. By Author of “ Rose and Rue,” “Brown Hand 
and White.” 
‘London: J. & R. MAxweL L, Wilton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF MISS HAY’S NOVELS. 


2s. ; cloth, 9s. 6d. ; postage, 4d. Bante Yorke,”’ ** Old Myddleton'’s Money,” 
Venture,” & 
| J NDER the WILL. By Mary Hay. 
London: J. & R. MAXwBLL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE, 
F Ines, the First Month], i . 


Edited by F. W. ROBINSON. 
CONTENTS OF Part I.: 
A FAIR MAID. A New Novel by the Author of “ Grandmother's Money,‘ No Church,” 
&e. Chaps. 1-15. 


NEAR CROMER. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
THE VALLEY OF THE TWIZZLING TREES. By Putt Rosixson. 
SONNET OF GREETING. By THroporr Warts. 
OLD GOLD. A New Novel by W. Sie, Author of “ King Capital.” Chaps. 19, 
TWO TRIPS TO BURNHAM BEECHES. By Moy Tuomas. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN SOUP KITCHEN. 
OUT OF THE FRAY. 
THE SWAMP GOBLIN. AToale. By Rortnson. 
LYMINGTON’S CASHIER. By the Author of * Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” 
THE STONF STAIRCASE. A Tale. By Mrs. Greae. 
TWOPENCE ALL THE WAY. By F. W. Rosrysox. 
IT IS ONLY A YEAR. By CLEMENT ScorrT. 
HOME CHIMES. By SAvVILR 
DEVONSHIRE ROSES. A Tale. By ALier 
A WANDERER'S HISTORY. By Rosson. Chaps. 1—3. 
MARSHALL. 


8. 


Chaps. 1—8. 


GHTS. 

NEW YEAR IN AN OLD FARM HOUSE. By Cement Scorr. 
THE WORLD'S WORK. By J. A. Westwoop 
AUNT JAEL’S PRINCIPLES, ATale. By Evizaperu J. 
PEPINWATER. ATale. By Ticue 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE MOOI. ATale, By Putt, Ronixson. 
TEMPLE AND THE BIRDS, By Evetyy Evererr GREEN. Chaps. 1—6, 
HOME COOKERY. HOME WORK. 
- OUR PEALS OF BELLS, SCRAPS, ANECDOTES, &c. &c. 

Office o! of Home CHIMES, 27 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE! RATHHAUS, MARKT-BREIT.—See THE BUILDER 
Saints Hult on. Murray's G Greek niptere the Lowy 
scapes Hunt—Combined Land and Water Transport in Ind Honour to Archi- 


Review on the of the Poor, 


LyYsAGuHT, 


No, XXXIV. 6s. 


‘| THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for JANUARY 1884, 
1, ENGLISH HEGELIANISM AND ITS RELIGION. 
GERUNDIO—A CLERICAL DON QUIXOTE 
| 3. THE CREED AS THE BASIS OF APOLOGY. 
4. A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE MIRACLE AT BETH-HORON. 
5. THREE DIOCESAN MINISTRIES, 
| 6. THE GREGORIAN PAPACY, 
7. PHASES OF CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM ABROAD. 
8. THE LONDON POOR. 
9. THE REPCRT OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS COMMISSION. 
THE FOREIGN RETROSPECT OF 1583. 
SHORT NOTICES, 
SporriswoopE & Co., New-s 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
was published on Last 
CONTENTS : 

GOVERNMENT OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 
2. THE SPENCERIAN PHILOSOPHY. ” 
3. THE ANARCHY OF PARIS BY MAXIME DU CAMP. 
4. EDERSHEIM’S LIFE AND TIMES OF THE MESSIAH, 
5, THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION, 
THE LITERARY LIFE OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION. 
8. AN EMBASSY TO ROME. 
9. PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

London, Lonemans & Co, Edinbvargh, A. & C. BLack. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXIIL., is 


published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS : 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
ENGLISH CHURCH IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
FINANCIAL PROSPECTS. 

FARMING UNDER THE TUDORS. 
THE COPTS AND EL ISLAM. 
DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 
7. FIRST AND LAST WAR OF TROY. 
8. BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES. 
9. STATISTICS OF AGITATION. 
10. THE COMING S&SSION. 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street 


treet Square, London, E.C. 


No. 


325, 


1, 


Price 6s. 
[THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. JANUARY 1884, 
CONTENTS : 
1, MARTIN LUTHER: his Influence on the Material and Intellectual Welfare of 
rmany. 
2. RACINE 
3. LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 
4. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
5. ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 
rs THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 
7. THE FUTURE OF SINGLE WOMEN. 
INDEPENDENT SECTION :—Parliamentary Reform : Minority Representation— 


The Greater Britain to come. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 1. Theolozy—2. Philosophy—3. Po! sites. 
Science—s. History and Biography—6. Be 


Voyages, and Travels—4, 
INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
London : TaUsNer & Co., 57 Ladgate Mill. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE for ANUARY. 1884. No. 
QLD LADY MARY: a Seen and the Unseen. 
for JANUARY. 

“ The best contribution to the M month is Mrs. Oliphant's ‘Old Mary” 

elt is told, special skill in avoiding all that is 
t sto: 
BI ant at the head of the periodical literature of the month......* Old 
Mary’ is one of those cunning mixtures of et natural and supernatural, of which 
Oli has the secret.”"—///ustrgted London N 
ackwood ’ o) ena wiih gne ofthe very choicest of those stories for which it has been from 

time —Bell's Messe: 

7. bas different from host stories we have read, and for 

thos, feeling, and, et us add, subdued humour, may be character- 


pa 
ized as unappr 
PUGURES i in the FIRE, See BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY. 


not UNTIL NEXT TIME. By R. D. Brackmorz. See 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 
(THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. ParrlV. See BLACK- 
WOOD'S MAGAZINE tor JANUARY. 
“ A bright and original story.”—St. James's Gazctte. 
AJ AX and PHILOOTETES. See BL BLACKWOOD’S MAGA- 
“ A masterly study of these two plays of Sophocles. leis Herald. 


A LADY'S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDUR AS. 


BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE for JANUAR 


“The are arto the his of an Baslich 4 's ride from the port Amapala on the 
Pacific to the interior of Sania Hond ess remarkable in its away for the writer's 
buoyant spirit, ptive pow 


Lordon News. 
The adventures fe} way to Honduras is written with a xaiveté that positively 


refreshes the reader. 
THE SCOTTISH PARODY ON HOME RULE. See 
BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


; ‘ust published, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
_ THE TRUTH OF CATED FROM A NEW POINT 


MODERN | PARALLELS to the ANCIENT EVIDENCES 
CHRIS TIARETE being a Demonstration of the Validity of the Evidence of 
Reveal ied ‘Ronin by the light of —— supplied by Modern Affairs. 
in an unusually scientific manner.” '—Clergyman's Maga: ine. 
London: WM. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8,W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S LIST. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Messrs. Macmirtan & Co. beg to announce _ 


that they will for the future publish Lord 


Tennyson's Works. 


| 
On the 22nd inst. they will be prepared 


to supply the Trade with an entirely N ew 
Edition of the complete Works, corrected. | 
throughout by the Author, in Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d., printed from new type, and 


containing a new Portrait engraved on steel. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE LATE JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


Vs CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By Joun 


Ricwarp Green, M.A., LL.D., Author of * The Making of &e. 
re ut Maps. Demy 8vo. 183. 


regret which not or 
author should, in we ‘talness of and his powers, have 
in tue very of liar 


Th he 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


a Story of Contemporary Life. 


‘oung Mus- 


HESTER : 


OurpHant, Author of “ Curate in Charge,” “ 
3 v ds. Crown 8vo. 31s, 6d. 
* This boo« not previously appeared in serial form, 
Undeniably a clever book."’--St. James's Gazette, 


£500 IN PRIZES 


Ave offered for EXTRACTS from the FAMILY RECORDS of 
Competitors, to be sent before May 15. Full — of the 
conditions are published in the “ Record of Family Faculties” 
(Maemillan & Co., 2s. 6d.), which consists of Tabular Forms and 
Directions fer extering Data, with an Explanatory Preface, by 
Franots Gatton, F.18., Author of “ Hereditary Genius ” &c. 


LA prom THE TIMES or Janvary 9. 


A new and i< © ‘ve recreation is offered by an eminent man of science to 
the families of }iciond It may be called the game of Family Records. It is 
at least as attr ve 


cost of tne games, puzzles, and strings of questions with 
which many ia: esuile their leisure and weary their acquaintances, and 


it is likely to be tar ‘more useful in its results. 


CANON WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK, 


REVELATION of the FATHER: 


Mh Short I+ nthe Titles of the Lord in the Gospel of St.John. By 


Brooke toss “-svcorr, D.D., D.C. Professor of Divinity, and 
Fellow o: \inu’s College, Cambridge, Canon ot Westminster, &c. rown 
8vo. 6s. 


¥ OOK ON MILITARY ITALY. 
VEILIT _TPALY, By Cuartes Marret. 
+ With Map. D » 8vo. 12s. Gd, 
MACM!! LAN’S 4s. 6d. SERIES.-NEW VOLUME. 
\Rs LORIMER: a Sketch in Black and 
White, By i JaLer. New Edition, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


cveverest first books we ever 


‘OR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


ALBUM; being a Personal 


Note Lok i ‘ning the chief advantages of a Diary, Photograph Album, 
a ter of Weight, and other Anthropometrical Orservations, 
anid a ses. Containing Forms, Charts, and 
Explan rti te-ls ly designed fer popular Prepared by direction of 
the C)! TIVE INVESTIGATION COMMITTRE of the BRITISH 


45 LATION, and edited by Francis F.B.S., 
Chairnia Ai eduife-History Sub-Committee. « 


MACMILL 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Immediately will be published. 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 
*,* This volume, which was left ready corrected for the press, 


_ will’contain all the contributions to periodical literature that the 


author was willing to have republished, It will also include some 
short essays and pages from her note-book which have not hitherto 
been printed. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


Next week will be published, 
SIXTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME, 


ALTIORA PETO. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 
SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


fred h perusal...... Itis nut as a story that * “Altiora Peto" \allenges ' warm admiration, but as 
a bril picture of life and manners.”"—Spectator. 
To say that the book fs one of the most sustained and brilliantly written that has seen the 
light of many a long day is to accord to it no gre pater poole them it deserves....+. Every page 
sparkles with ery stallized observations.” — Morning Advertis 

* It is impossible the. conse of refreshment Insp inspired work of 

yuine wit, of strong sense, of sharp insight, and of scholarly style. 
* Toe book is full of humour and nd drollery. mf '—Saturday Keview. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, 3 vols. post Svo. 25s. 6d, 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE MILLIONAIRE. 


By LOUIS J. JENNINGS, 
Author of “ Field Paths and Green Lanes,” “ Rambles among the Hills,” &c. 


“ The Millionaire is the romantic figure par ercellence of the nineteenth ce: Mr. 
Dexter File, the American millionaire of the story before us, is a decided ene, “we ¢ follow 
his deings with unflagging interest. ‘To the story we have iittie but praise to give 

Pa Gazette, 
* The Millionaire’ shows much ability. It is never dull. No just idea of its merits could 
ve. given Sy ona saying that it is a novel of a high order, and a piece of excellent workinan- 
—Athenwum, 

hy here the author breaks new groundis in America, with the railroad beings of New York 
and the lobbyists of Washington ; the character of Dexter File, the millionaire, is wholly 
fresh and caaeey intevesting. The book throughout is smart and racy.""— World. 


"WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION, f ONE VOLUME, OF THE POPULAR 
OVEL, “ MEHALAH.” 


MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt Marshes. 


By the Author of “‘ John Herring” &c. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
On January 21, demy 8vo. 16s. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 
ENGLISH DRAMA, By AppINGTON SyMonns, Author of “ Studies 
of Poets,” * The Renaissance in Italy,” “Sketches in Italy and Greece,” 

NEW WORK BY LIEUT.-COL. R. L. PLAYFATR. 
On January 21, demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 


THE SCOURGE of CHRISTENDOM: 


Annals of British Relations with Algiers prior te the French Conquest. With 
Illustrations of Ancient Algiers from 1578 to 1824. By Lieut.-Col. R. L. 
Prayrain, H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers. 


NEW EDITION OF AUGUSTUS J. 0. HARE’S “CITIES OF 
NORTHERN AND CENTRAL ITALY.” 


On January 28, in 4 vols. crown 8yo, 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols. 


crown 8yo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 
At all the Libraries, 8 vols. post Sve. 


LOVING and SERVING. Hotme Ler. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
99 


“Brilliant and delightful......The book is one which everybody will greedily read and 
greativadmire. It is the outcome of singular originality and ... 
enough to equip ascore of ordinary novelists for the productivn of a score of extraordinary 
noveis.’’—A thenweum, 
** May be charucterized as a novel of a thousand, if only for the ‘act that it be 
4ireen tells us, wa- Uie .ast piece of work he did —is in insight, sympathy, and comprehensive Pe 
grasp of the subject not surpassed by any other passage in his writings. .....In these and many 
other passages we note not only the vigour of Mr. Green's mind, but an advance upon his 
ar nidence “se s intensify the 
must feel that 
been snatched 
Svo. 63. 
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THE LAND QUESTION. 


A NEW WORK BY MR. HENRY GEORGE. 
Next week, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
By HENRY GEORGE, Author of “Progress and Poverty.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


r 
PROGRESS and POVERTY. New Editions. 
LIBRARY EDITION. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CABINET EDITION. Uniform with “Social Problems,” cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
CHEAP EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth limp, ls. 6d.; paper, 1s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


MR. ARNOLD TOYNBEE’S LECTURES 


on “ PROGRESS and POVERTY.” Crown 8vo, Is. 


Crown 8vo. 6d, 


MR. HENRY GEORGE’S UNPROVED 


ASSUMPTION ; or, the Panperis:n of Capital. Being a Politico- Economical 
Sonata, in Four “Movements. By F. J. Bruce. 


Immediately, demy 8vo. sewed, 1s. 


THE NATIONALIZATION of the LAND. 


By Samus. Samira, M.P. 


NEW WORK BY MR. H. M. HYNDMAN. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE HISTORICAL BASIS of SOCIALISM 


in ENGLAND, 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ONLY YESTERDAY. By Marsuat, 


Author of “ Strange Chapman” &c. vols. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR. By Jony 


Berwick HaRwoop, "Luthor of “ Lady Flavia” &c. 3 vols, 


DI FAWCETT: a Year of Her Life. 


C. I. Pris, Author of “ A Very Opal” &c, 3 vols. 
A CHRISTMAS ROSE. By Mrs. Ranyporprn, 
Author of “Gentianella” &c. 3 vols. 


MR. NOBODY. By Mrs. Joun Kent Srenver, 


Author of “ Godwyn's Ordeal” &c. 3 vols. (Next week, 
HUKST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


THIRD EDITION. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY: his Life and Adventures. Written 
ee With Woodbury Portrait and 14 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth 


per, who is not strictly a geographer, or 


haps, has the ethos of the traveller 
= bagman, or a filibuster, been better ex- 


agent, or missionary, or a glorifi 
emplified.”—Saturday Keview. 
We must lexve the reader to accompany Professor Vambéry in person on his adven- 
turous tour, but we must give him the closing assurance that the learned author has hnnes 
none of the verre and fluency which made his former works such pleasant reading. — Zim 
The reader desirous more of the man, may take up lively nh. eal 
m peramen 
ter come in hi aint and vig style.”—Ath 
obi me ae fai of interesting and curious experiences 
int the most varied countries and conditions ae litfe,® *—Contem Tak Review 
Written in a most captivating manner, and illustrates that should be pos- 
explorer.”—Novoe Vremya, St. urg. 
SECOND EDITION. 
GLADYS FANE: the Story of Two Lives. By the Author of 
“ Charlotte Bronté : a Monograph " &c. a vols. crown 8vo. ome extra, 12s. 
“A as beautiful as life and as sad as dea’ . We could not ‘ wear in our heart's core’ 
could read sloud with unfaltering isan and undimmed eye the last pages of this 


prose sory, which is almost a m."'—Stanc 
beautiful and terse scenery which we find in this story themselves 
We heartily welcome his success in this new 


Neasant a inatin e we ope mis nove: 
may be by others of still higher ey. power and still more vivid — ion. 


“ nd plece of work, and, above all, it is ve able reading." —Aca 


CARMEN SYLVA. 


PILGRIM SORROW. By Carmen Sytva (the QuEEN or 
RovumantA), Translated by may Author of ** The Epic With 
Portrait Etching by Lalauze. Square — 8vo. cloth nese 5s. 


“A charming book —pathetic, graceful, and touching.” — Spec 
The im: are 80 vividly. charmingly as to passages in 
the * Arabian Nights’ or in * Vathek.’ Liverpool Daily Pos 


ORIENTAL CARPETS; how they are Made and Conveyed 


Resene. With a Narrative of a Journe: to the Eastin search of them. By 
Coxox. Mlustrated with Plates and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Catalogue post free. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


— 


Just published, Is. ; by post, Is. 14. 
J U! URISPRUDENCE ; or, the Science of Law: its Objects and 


An Introductory Lacture delivered at University College, London, on 


me. By ALex. Henny, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Jurispru- | 


dence and Indian Law, University College, London. 
London : STEVENS & SONS, Law Publishers, 119 Chancery Lane, 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


R ARMY CANDIDATES. 


| THE STUDENTS HISTORY of the REIGN of GEORGE III. 


Based on An Napier, Macaulay's Essays, &. By Oxon (an Army Tutor). 


Crown 8v 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 64 


PROBLEMS and EXERCISES in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By ALFRED MILNES, M.A. 

“ Not only are the difficulties and problems of economical se‘ence admirably stated in wr ¢ 
little pa tan but the views of the more prominent schools of thought are a4 indi-nted. 
good deal of labour has ben expended apen the work, which economists and publicists will 
find os valuable as it is unpretentious.” —Speetatur, 

x! and other Examiuations, wi ues as to where Answers may tound im 
Standard Writers, 


FOR LOND. INTERMEDIATE EXAM. 
Interleaved, crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
THE HIERO of XENOPHON. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by R. SH1NDLER, M.A. 
“ Is well fitted for hool book...... or t lenzth, 
we emven' zt ont the Greek is of that Attic 


New Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
PL AUTUS’ CAPTIVI. Edited, with Notes for School Use, by 


Professor E, A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. (Oxon). 


MUSICIAN, THE: a Guide for Pianoforte Students. By 
Rip.Ley PResice. (In Six Grades.) GRADE I.,2s. (GRADE this week. 

“ Renders the hard task of acquiring technical knowledge almost a pleasure........ Mr. 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has been be ore any student... ... Sup- 
plies a deficiency in musical literature which has long been felt." —Suturday Keriew. 

it to all who desire to understand, interpret, and enjoy beautifud 


Tmperial 16mo. cloth, Is. 


COMMON-SENSE FRENCH. By Poorey and Carnie. Part I. 
ANALYSIS of WORDS and PRONUNCIATION, 


Prepared by the C itt by the A tion for the Imp 
of 
THE ELEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY, (Correspouding 
to EUCLID, Books II.) 3s. 6d. 


cp. 8vo. limp cloth, Is. 
SELECT POEMS of ‘GOETHE. Edited by Professor E. A. 


SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. Oxon, and Prof. ALOIS PoGaTscuéR, Univ. of Graz. 


With Twenty Blackboard Diagrams, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED MANUAL of OBJECT LESSONS. By W. 


(This vay. 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Now rendy, 2s. 6d. the Sixth Volume of 
THE HANDBOOK OF THE FARM SERIES. 
Edited by J. CHALMERS MORTON. 


THE EQUIPMENT of the FARM. By Ww. Burness, J. 0. 


MorrTows, and G. Murray. 

The aim of the Series is to display the means best calculated to secure an intelligent develop- 
ment of the resources of our soii, and, with the assistance which advanced chemical investiga- 
pone provides, to direct those engazed in Agricultural Industry towards the most suecesstul 

ults. The series will be heiptul equally tw the Teacher and the Student in Agricuiture no 
oes than to the Farmer—dealinz in_its course with the Chemistry of the Farm; the Live 
Stock and the Crops ; the Svii and its Tillage ; and the Equipment of the Farm or the E a. 
Each book will be complete in itself, ge the short series of seven volumes, by various ri 
who have been specially selected, will form complete HANDBOOK ‘OF THE PARAL 
which will be abreast of the enterprising man's every-day requirements, and enuble 
economically to utilize the udwantages which an ever- ing science places within 


The preceding volumes, also 2s. 6d. each, are— 
THE CHEMISTRY of the FARM. By R. Wartyertoy, F.C.S, 
THE LIVE STOCK of the FARM. By Several Writers. 
THE CROPS of the FARM. By Several Writers, 
THE SOIL of the FARM. By Professor Scorr and J. C. 


MorTOoN. 


THE PLANT LIFE of the FARM. By Maxwett T. Masters. 


BRADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., 8, 9, and 10 BOUVERIE 
STREE 


LONDON : 
E.C. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S NEW WORK. 


On the 27th inst. will be ready, in demy Svo. 


THE UNITY OF NATURE. 


By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, % HENRIETTA STREET. 


Next week will be published, a NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. 5s. 


TO LEEWARD. By F. Marton Crawrorp, 
“ Mr, Isaacs,” “ Doctor 
indeed ie toch ook takes a 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


has achieved his greatest success— 
place in the ranks of modern 
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STANDARD CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES; consisting 


of English Sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy,to be re- 
Original Latin, 


translated into the By the Rev. W. W. Brapiey, M.A. 


12mo. 3s. 6d,—Key, 5s, 


LESSONS in LATIN PROSE; consisting 


of Rules and Exercises, and forming an Easy Introduction to the Writing 
of Continuous Latin Prose, By the Rev. W. W. BRADLEY, M.A. 12mo. 
5s.—Key, 5s, 6d. 


J{LEMENTA LATINA; or, Latin Lessons 


for Beginners. By W. H. Morris. Ninth Edition. Fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d.— 
Key, for Teachers only, 2s. 6d. 


(THE ENEID of VIRGIL, translated into 


English Verse. By Joun Coninetoy, M.A. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. 
Price 9s, 


HISTORY of LATIN LITERATURE from 


Ennius to Boethius. By GronGe AvGustus S1mcox, M.A. Fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 


M YTis of HELLAS; or, Greek Tales. 


Told in German by Professor C. Witr, Head-Master of the Altstadt 
Gymnasium, KGuigsberg. Translated by FRANCES YOUNGHUSBAND, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 33, 6d. 


JGLEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, 


intended as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By the 
Rev. D.s7 J, Panny, M.A. Balliol College, Oxford. New Edition. with 
Index, 12mo. 3s. Gd. 


(GREEK LESSONS, showing how Useful and 


how Easy it is for every one to learn Greek. By W. H. Morris. Tenth 
Edition. 1lé6mo, 2s, 6d. 


MORRIS’S GREEK LESSONS. Part II. 16mo. Is. 
A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS 


on GREEK ACUINENCE. with Reference to Comparative Philology. By 
F. W. Farran, D.D, Archdeacon of Westminster. Ninth Edition, 12mo. 
price 4s. 6d. 


(GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up 


for the use of Harrow ‘cb.ol. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. Archdeacon 
of Westminster. Sevente nth Edition, 8vo. ls. 6d. 


LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH 


LEXICON. Seventh Evition, revised throughout and improved. 4to. 36s, 


LIDDELL & SCOTT'S LEXICON, GREEK 


and ENGLISH, abridged from the above. Twentieth Edition, revised 
throughout. Square l2mo. 7s. 6d. 


NOW READY, THE NEW EDITION OF “MEN OF 
THE TIME.” 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 1,168 pp. 15s. 


MEN OF THE TIME: 


A Dictionary of Contemporaries, containing Biographical 
Notices of Eminent Characters of both Sexes. 


Eleventh Edition, Revised and brought down to the Present Time. 
By THOMPSON COOPER, F.S.A. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 
THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 
A. J. B. Berzsroxp Horr, M.P., Author of * Strictly Tied Up.” 
From the TIMES. 


“ The Brandreths Mr. Beresford Hope's clever of 
ah Up" ~ we may add that it is a decided improvement on his maiden effort. Le 
has not only laid a firmer grasp on so ose characters wh work 


Bovel is one which will repay careful re 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


—e— 


SECOND EDITION of the EDINBURGH 
REVIEW, JANUARY. 8vo. price 6s. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, GOVERNMENT OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 
2. THE SPENCERIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
3. THE ANARCHY OF PARIS BY MAXIME DU CAMP. 
4. EDERSHEIM’S LIFE AND TIMES OF THE MESSIAH. 
5. THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 
6. THE LITERARY LIFE OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
7. ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION, 
8 AN EMBASSY TO ROME. 
9 PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of EDIN- 


BURGH during its First Three Hundred Years. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, 
D.C.L. &c, With Portraits and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols... 
vo. 


SCRAPS ; or, Scenes, Tales, and Anecdotes 


from epee of my Earlier Days. By Lord SaLToun, 2 vols. crown Sv0.. 


The LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER. By 


Jciius Koesriin. Translated from the German. With 4 Facsimiles in 
Lithography and about 90 Illustrations engraved on Wood. Large crown 


8vo. 1és. 
The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. By the Rev. ALrrep EpkrsHEmM, D.D. Warburtonian Le ‘turer 
at Lincolu’s Inn. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


DON JOHN of AUSTRIA ; or, Passages from 


the History of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578. By the late Sir Wict1aw 
STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart. K.T. With numerous Illustrations engraved on. 
Wood, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 423, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 


of JamesI. to the Outbreak of the Civil War. By Samvet Rawsow 
Garpixer, LL.D. In course of publication monthly, to be completed in 10 
vols. price 6s. each, (Vol. V11. on February 1. 


FIVE GREAT PAINTERS: Leonardo da. 


Vinci, Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, Albert Diirer. By Lady EasrLake.. 
2 vols. crown Svo. 163. 


New Edition, price Sixpence, Illustrated. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME; w th Ivry and the Armada. Illustrated by George Scharf. Price 6d. 
sewed, or Is, cloth. 


RED DEER. By Ricuarp Jerrertes. Author 


of “The Gamebeeper at Home,’ “ Wild Life in a Southern County,” &c. 
Price 43. 


WHOM NATURE LEADETH. By G. 


Hatton. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THICKER THAN WATER. By Jamus Payy. 


Reprinted from Longman’s Magazine. Cavinet Edition, complete in 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. price Gs. 
the Author of 


IN the OLDEN TIME. By 


“ Mademoiselle Mori,” “ The Atelier du Lys.” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


AUT CAESAR AUT NIHIL. _ By the 


Countess Von Boramer, Aathor of “German Home Life.” 3 vols 
crown 8vo. 21s, 


NEW NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


DARK ROSALEEN. By Mrs. O’SHea Ditroy. 
3 vois. 


(This day. 


PURE GOLD. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron, 


Author of ** Poor Wisdom's Chance &c. 3 vols. 


TWO BAD BLUE EYES. By Rita, Author 


of “ Dame Durden” &c. 3 vols. 


ROBERT REID, COTTON-SPINNER. By 


ALIcE O'HaxLoy, Author of “ A Costly Heritage" &c. 3 vols. 


IMELDA; or, Retribution: a Romance of 


Kilkee. 1 vol. 


RALPH NORBRECK’S TRUST. By Wittram 


WESTALL, Author of “ The Old Factory” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW WORK OF FICTION BY RICHARD DOWLING. 


ON the EMBANKMENT. By Ricuarp 


Author of “The Weird Sisters,” “Under St. Paul's,” &c. Crown 
Lilustrated cover, 1s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAXD. 


| | 
| 
| 
aq 
| 
| 
| | 
of this valuable und we!!-known book of reference, published by Messrs. Routledge & Sons. } 
t is four years since the ast edition was published, and the editor, Mr. Thompson Cooper, 
Few informs us in nie poe ee that in the intervening period 434 a who were 
noticed in its pages have died, and consequently Sees, from the y of the book 
and take their places in the ‘necrology’ at the en Among the most recent and 
important of these is the late Lord Overstone. The bulk of the volume, however. has 
not diminished, but is increased by nearly 100 pages, owing in part to the numerous fresh 
memoirs of persons who have recently come ponent, before the eae. and in part to the 
. careful revision of most of the existing notices and the ditions that have been made to them. 
It is not difficult to believe thatthe present edition is,as the editor assures us, ‘to all intents 
and purposes a new book.’ It is hardly necessary to recommend a work which is well-nigh in- 
dispensable to all who wish to know something of contemporary biography.” 
f 
| 
weg "Phe Brandreths,"" although it abounds in the study of personal 
chevacter, investizating the innermost life and analysing the feelings of the hero, is neverthe- 
less in great measure a political novel. Mr. Hope writes of political life and the vicissitudes of 
ties with the knowledce and experience of a veteran — Not a few of the casual 
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FRENCH AND GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


Messrs. LONGMANS are now issting Editions of these well-known FRENCH 
DICTIONARIES at greatly Reduced Prices, viz. 


THE FRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISA LANGUAGES. 
'p- 970, price 3s. 6 


THE POCKET DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISI LANGUAGES. 
Pp. 632, price 1s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S FIRST STEP in FRENCH, an Easy Method 


of Learning the Elements: 1. Vocabulary for Pronunciation ; 2. Simple Grammar Rules ; 5. Easy Exercises and Conversations; 4, Entertaining 
Pieces for Keading and ‘Translation. Price 2s. 6d—KEY, 


CONTANSEAU'S MODERN FRENCH GRAMMAR; comprising 


Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, and copious Exercises composed from the best Modern Authors. Price 4s.—KEY, < 


CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION; a 


Selection of Instructive and Entertaining English Extracts, with Hints for their Translation. Price 3s. 6d.—KEY, 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S PREMIERES LECTURES; a Selection of 


Instructive and Entertaining Stories from the best Fronch Authors, with English Notes, followed by a J Easy Po ical Pieces suitable to be 
committed to Memory. Price 2s. 


CONTANSEAU’S PROSATEURS et POETES FRANCAIS; 


Selections from the best French Authors, arranged in Chronological Order, from the Age of Louis XIV. to the Present Day. Price 5s. 


CONTANSEAU’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE, adapted 


for English Middle-Class Schools. Complete in Ten Parts, 18m0. price Eightpence each. 


I. SMALLER or ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR:— } II. THREE FRENCIL CONSTRUING BOOKS :— 
1, FRENCH ACUIDENCE, price Sd. 1, EASY FRENCH DELECTUS, price 8d. 
2. FRENCH SYNTAX, price 8d. 2. FIRST FRENCH READER, price 8d. 


IL FOUR FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOKS :— | 3, SECOND FRENCH READER, price 8d. 
1, FRENCH CONVERSATION-BOOK, price 8d. | 
2. FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 84. IV. FRENCH and ENGLISH DIALOGUES, price 8d. con- 


3. SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. taining the most usefal Phrases in every-day Talk, ‘and in Railway and 
4. FRENCH TRANSLATION BOOK, price 8d. Steam-Boat Travelling. 


*,* Also an ELEMENTARY GERMAN COURSE, uniform with the above, in Seven Parts, price 9d. each, by Exxest L. Narren, German 
Master, Upper School, Liverpool College. 


‘The GRADUATED COURSE of TRAN (SLATION from English 


into French. Edited by Professors CHARLES CASSAL, LL.D. and T. KARCHER, LL.B. Small 8yo. in Two Volumes or Parts, 4 Gd. ; or 
separately, Part I. Junior Course, 3s. Pair LL, Senior Course, 5s. 


*,* KEY to the JUNIOR COURSE, by Dr. CASSAL, price 5s. 


RULES and EXERCISES on the FRENCH LANGUAGE, for 


the use of English Students. By LEONCE st IRV. ENARD, Principal French Master in the City of London School. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


STIEVENARD’S LECTURES FRANGAISES ; or, Extracts in ee trom Modern 


French Authors, with copious Notes for the Use of English Students. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH 


LANGUAGES ; containing New Words in General Use, Compound Words not translated literally, Prepositions annexed to Verbs and Ad ~~ 
arated and discriminated, and Idiomatic with their By the Rev. W. L. -A. and 
ER, Ph.D. Post 8vo. 73. 6d. 02 ‘ 
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MATHEMATICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY. MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


BY BISHOP? COLENSO. 


COLENSO'S ELEMENTS 


ALGEBRA, designed for the Use of Schools. Parr I. cen- 
taining the Simpler Parts of the Science, suitable for general 
School purposes, and as required for the attainment of an 
eg B.A. degree. New Edition, 12mo. price 4s, 6d.— 
5s. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS |. 


ALGEBRA. Part I. with Graduated 
By the Rev. J. Hunrer. 12mo. 


on COLENSO’S 
Exercises; Problems, ce. 
price 2s, 6d, 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of 


ALGEBRA, designed for the Use of Schools. Part II. 
adapted to suit the wants of more advanced Students; con- 
taining the higher parts of the subject, with Miscellaneous 
Examples and Equation Papers. 12mo. 63.—Key, 5s. 


COLENSO’S) MISCELLANE- 


OUS EXAMPLES and EQUATION PAPERS, from 
Parts I. and II. of the Algebra; with the Answers, 12mo, 
price 2s, 6d, 


COLENSO’S) ARITHMETIC 


designed for the Use of SCHOOLS; to which is added a 
Chapter on Decimal Coinage. By J. W. Corenso, D.D., 
late Bishop of Natal. Revised Edition, with Notes and 
Examination Papers. 12mo. 4s, 6d.—Key, 5s. 


of 


COLENSO’S SHILLING 


ARITHMETIC, designed for the Use of Elementary Schools. 
18mo. price ls, cloth; or with Answers, price Is. 6d. cloth. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC for 


National, Adult, and Commercial Schools: 
I. Text-Book, price 6d. II. Examples. Part I. Simple Arith- 
metic, price 4d. , 
III. Examples, Part II. Compound Arithmetic, price 4d. 
IV. Examples, Part III. Fractions, Decimals, Duodecimais, &c. 
price 4d. 
V. Answers to the Examples, with Sotvrrens of difficult 
QUESTIONS. 
of 


COLENSO'S ELEMENTS 


EUCLID (the parts usually read in the Universities), from 
the Text of Dr. Ropert Sruson. With Exercises and Solved 
Examples of Deduced Problems and Theorems, and the 
Figures of Euclid arranged by themselves for Examination. 
18mo., 4s, 6d.—With Key, 6s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGO- 


NOMETRY. Part I. The Measurement of Lines and Angles, 
the Numerical Values of the Trigonometrical Ratios; with 
the use of Logarithms, &c, 12mo, 3s, 6d.—Key, 3s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGO- 


NOMETRY. Part II., comprising the Summation of Series, 
the Trigonometrical Solution of Equations, and a large Col- 
lection of Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo, 2s. 6d.—Kay, 5s. 


GANOT'S ELEMENTARY 


Experimental and Applied, for 
sranslated and edited from Ganot’s Eléments de Physique by E 


TREATISE ON PHYSICS, 


the use of Colleges and Schools. 


. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, 


Staff College, Sandhurst. Eleventh Edition, revised and enlarged; with 5 Coloured Plates 
and 898 Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


“ This well-known work has been before the public for sixteen years, 
and has now reached its eleventh edition. Each new edition has contained 
both additions and revisions in accordance with the progress of science. 
The present edition differs from the last by an increase of subject-matter of 
about 30 pages, while upwards of 39 new illustrations have been added. 


The illustrations are extremely good, and the various subjects are discussed 
with a sufficient infusion of mathematics to make the book serviceable for 
the use of the highest forms in schools and for scholarship and other exami- 
nations.” ACADEMY. 


GANOT'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR GENERAL 
READERS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


Translated and edited from Ganot’s Cours Elémentaire de Physique by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental 


Science, Staff College, Sandhurst. Fifth Edition 


3 with 20 pages of New Matter, 2 Coloured Plates 


and 495 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


“ It may be safely asserted that no book on Physics has had a more 
deserved popularity during the past fifteen years among teachers and pupils 
than Dr. Arxrson’s Elements of Physics, now in the tenth edition. The 
reason for this is very obvious, Basing his work on GANort’s well-known 
treatise, Dr. ATKINSON, by well-chosen additions and amplifications of his 
own, strove to produce a good book, and abundantly succeeded. Improve- 
ments on old methods and new discoveries have in like manner found 
place from time to time in each successive edition.” 


“In his work on Natural Philosophy Dr. ATKINSON has wisely pursued 
the same plan. Thus, in art. 516 we finda lucid description of the Telephone 
and its applications in the transmission of sound. Reis eight years ago 


made the first successful experiment in transmitting musical sound some 
distance by aid of electricity. Simple as his apparatus was, that used 
by Professor Bs is. still simpler; for he dispenses with the electrica} 
battery, and substitutes a small steel magnet. The subject-matter of the 
book is greatly elucidated by well-executed woodcuts, of which there are no 
fewer than 454. An Appendix furnishes upwards of 300 questions on the 
properties of matter, liquids, gases, sound, heat, light, magnetism, anil 
electricities. Many of these are easy common-sense questions ; whilst 
others can only be answered after a thoughtful perusal of the various sub- 
jects. They are all very suggestive to both teachers and pupils; end we 
commend them te the former ag eminently adapted to clementary class 
| work.” Magazine. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


ALARIC WATTS: a Narrative of his Life. By his Son, Atartc Atrrep Warts. 


Associated with the Literature and Art of the first half of the century, the Life of Mes Watts will be found to contain interesting and valu- 
facts, re neces, and correspondence, hitherto unpublished, of” and concerning his friends among the poets and painters of that day--of 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Hood, among the former; of Leslie, Constable, Etty, De la Roche, Ary Scheifer, Deveria, among the latter 


THE COURT of the TUILERIES ; from the Restoration to the Flight of Louis 


Philippe. By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, LADY JACKSON, Author of “Old Paris” &c. 2 vols, large crown 8vo. with Portraits, 24s. 
Ready on Tuesday next, the Reprint of 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE and 
NAVARRE. With Sketches and Anecdotes of the Courts of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. By Madame CAMPAN. An entirely New and 


Revised Edition, with Additional Notes. 2 vols. with 16 tine Illustrations on Steel, 30s. 
“adam Campan’s position was undoubtedly unsurpassed for this process of col- | those Court circles where, for good or for bad, history is formed by the fashions und 
‘lection, holding from an early period the poution of first Indy-in-waiting to the | foibles of those surrounding the throne.”—Jutly Telegraph. 
beautiful and much-maligned Queen Marie Antoinette, and moving ali her life in 


THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the German of Professor Max Duncxer, by 


8. F. ALLEYNE. Demy 8vo. (Uniform in size with “The History of Antiquity.”) Vol. 1. 15s. 


HETH and MOAB: a Narrative of Exploration in Syria. By Captain Ciavpr 


REIGNIER CONDER, R.E. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 4 Ilustrations, 14s, 
“Captain Conder’s new book will interest alike the antiquarian, the theologian, the traveller—in fact, all educated men and women.”"—Shefield Independent. 


THE GIRL of the PERIOD; and other Social Essays. By Mrs. Lynn Lintoy. 


2 vols. 24s. 
“The book i en a distinct value, not only as a permanent record of a bad | pester us, and possibly our children, to the last--recorded not without a ~ood deal of 
tidal wave wh over society when we were all about fifteen vears younger, | plain speaking, which may yet do something, as it must have already done, to stem 
cademy. 


passed 
but us an able and cheerful polemic against most of the wor-t follies which will | the torrent.”—A 


RACECOURSE’ and COVERT-SIDE. By Aurrep E. T. Warsoy, Author of 


“ Sketches in the Hunting-Field’’ &c. 1 vol. 15s. 
“Mr. Watson has just claim to speak ‘with authority on racing and hunting 
matters, being the editor of a well-known sporting contemporary. He writes, not 
merely with knowledge and ease, but with a pleasant vein of humour, as evidenced 


THE POETICAL WORKS of FRANCES ANNE (FANNY) KEMBLE. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ What their so irresistible is their directness of utterance and the passionate reality of the sentiment that has inspired them. Sometimes in the beauty 


makes appeal 
and intensity of their expression they remind us of the sounets of Miss Rosse‘ti.”—Atheneum, 


by the first story in this handsome volume, which is cleverly illustrated throughout 
by Mr, J. sturgess.”— World, 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite 


Poets = Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 
** An attractive medley of personal anecdotes and gems of literature.” — Specta‘or. 
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